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Illustrations of Y.M.C. A. Work in Mills 
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How the Organization Functions for Two Important Southern Cotton Mills and Details of General Developments— 
Opinions of a Mill President, Operative, and Y. M. C. A: Secretary—Thirty-six Associations in 
Operation Today, Costing $1,610,450, with Annual Maintenance of $95,275 


HE late Caesar Cone of Greens- 

I boro, N. C., was a man who saw 

things in large dimensions, es- 

pecially things human. I well re- 
member his cordial response more than 
ten years ago to the proposal that the 
“Y” might help to increase the happi- 
ness and cooperative spirit of the work- 
ers in the Cone mills at Proximity and 
White Oak, suburbs of Greensboro. Mr. 
Cone authorized immediate action and 
gave the necessary financial support for 
establishing the first “Y” work in a 
North Carolina cotton mill village. 

Even then his vision of the work was 
larger than the immediate plans, for he 
set aside one of the finest sites for the 
first building. The building that lay in 
his mind was far beyon1d any that then 
existed in any textile field. Ii remained, 
however, for his son Herman and his 
brothers Bernard and Julius Cone and 
their associates to carry out the larger 
plan. 

A few days ago I was privileged tc 
visit that building and to meet in it the 
representatives of the great textile in- 
dustry that has been built up at Prox- 
imity. Officials, superintendents, over- 
second-hands, weavers and the 
rank and file of the mill operatives and 
their families were there. Men and 
women, boys and girls, all find it a com- 
munity center that serves and supple- 
ments every constructive force in that 
mill village. 

Provision has been made for the 
physical, mental, social and spiritual 
activities that will appeal to individuals 
and to the community. The building 
ost $250,000. While no expense has 


seers, 
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been spared, there is no evidence of ex- very soon another, a twin building, will 


travagance. 
reading rooms, library, social and game 



















| sociations were in operation in 19 
maintenance of $16,000. In 1915 


These associations serve a total 


efficiency. 


rooms, class and club rooms, gymnasium 
and a wonderful swimming pool, shower 
baths, lockers, bowling alleys, etc. A 
duplicate of many of these nrivileges is 
provided for the wives and daughters 
of the workers. 


Both the officials and the employes 
agreed that they would like to have this 
building operated as a Young Men's 
Christian Association and an active or- 
ganization is now being developed. An 
able secretary is on the field and the 
work is well under way. 

The Proximity building is the finest 
of its kind in any textile community, but 


Y. M. C. A. Building at Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


The first textile “ Y ” building in the South was erected in 1904 
| costing $18,000, with an annual maintenance of $2,500. Five as- 


| in operation costing $423,450, with annual maintenance of $51,175. 
To date there are thirty-six associations in operation costing 
$1,610,450, with annual maintenance of $95,275. 


| The management is in the hands of the local people and both 

| employes and employers participate. 

| While the companies contributed last year $95,000, in addition 
to heat, light, water and repairs, the employes themselves pro- 
vided more than $100,000, to supply the continuous and diversi- 
fied programs which have resulted in increased happiness and 


An operator says “ The Government officials not only included 
our ‘ Y’ appropriations in the expenditures that were entitled to 
| exemption, but expressed strong approval of this item.” 


There are reception ard be opened at White Oak Cotton Mil!s, 
two 


miles distant, thus realizing the 





10 costing $183,000, with annual 
there were fourteen associations 


of 30,000 employes, 





vision that existed in the mind of the 
far seeing former president cf the Cone 
mills, 

The Y. M. C. A. Building of the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., erected at a cost of $125,- 
000, is shown in the accompanying cut. 
In addition to the work done in this 
building with its reading rooms, baths, 
bowling alleys, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, class rooms and auditorium, the 
“Y”’ co-operates with the kindergarten, 
the milk station, free clinic, girls’ club, 
mothers’ club, club library and medical 
department and is a strong ally of the 


churches and 
expressions of 


school. The following 
opinion give the aftfi- 
tude of mill officials and operatives to 
the work which is being done by the 
¥. eC. Acs 

As Seen by the President 

Within twelve months after our In- 
dustrial Y. M. C. A. was started, the 
community began to wake up. The 
leaders of the Y. M. C. A. knew just 
what was needed to bring about whole- 
hearted cooperation, and without stir- 
ring up any secular or denominational 
strife, there was soon manifested a new 
community spirit and a great revival of 
spiritual interest. 

“The Association’s practical program 
appealing to the essentials of manhood 
—body, mind and spirit—has made In- 
dustrial Democracy possible. It has 
also awakened an ambition for larger 
usefulness and a spirit of cooperation 
so necessary for increased efficiency. 

H. R. FitzGceracp, 
President, Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills. 
As Seen by the Man in the Mill 

Since the Y. M. C. A. came to our 
community there has been a gradual 
change in our mill. I speak of the de- 
partment where I work, in particular. 
The turnover has gradually been getting 
smaller. Every person now seems to 
be working to the advantage of the 
other. It was not so five years ago. 

There is harmony, and, as a result, 
more and better production. The Y. 
M. C. A. helps us understand Industrial 
Democracy. It has helped me person- 
ally very much. It has drawn me closer 


to my church and has shown me how 
to be of greater service to my church. 
(Continued on page 99) 


Y. M. C. A. Building at Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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SOFT FINISHED OVERCOATINGS 
Mer or less has been written about the vogue 
4 of soit finished overcoatings and the difficul- 
tics which these fabrics present to the distributor 
of piece goods and of clothing. It would appear, 
however, as though this tendency offered a problem 
that is more far-reaching than might scem evident 
upon first thought. It extends from the producer 
down through the manufacturer of clothing to the 
retailer and the final consumer and is basic in its 
character. There is no denying the fact that goods 
{ this character, because of their construction and 
the methods used to produce the effects sought, have 
not the wearing qualities of the staple overcoating of 
other years. This creates a situation that presents 
a good many phases of economics to all interested 
n the production and distribution of wool manu- 
factures. 

Beginning with the retailer, the question of com- 
petition becomes a serious one when the latter is 
confronted with certain important concerns who 
make a practice of guaranteeing their garments to 
the consumer. This is done in instances without any 
recourse to the fabric manufacturer and goes so far 
as to give the buyer a new garment, a credit or even 
the return in cash of the amount spent for the orig 
Naturally the 


from wholesalers who cannot afford to give this 


inal coat smaller retailer who buys 
guarantee is confronted with a very real problem in 
merchandising 

But the problem is not entirely a retail clothing 
one It affects both the 
While the production and 


wholesaler and the piece 
goods manufacturer. ' 
tribution of this merchandise do not involve selling 
goods under false pretences, yet it is a big question 
whether the manufacturer, the wholesaler or the re- 
tailer would welcome any marked changed from the 
present tendency. The vogue of today for highly 
gigged, soft finished overcoating fabrics means a 
larger business in yards and in garments than was 
possible when the more durable and staple fabrics 
went into the overcoat. Nor is the individual gar- 
ment cheaper than when made of the more lasting 
fabric. Consequently, it is not surprising that in 
spite of the problems to the clothier involved in 
these fabrics, he is not inclined to take any steps 
toward bringing about a return of old-fashioned 
simplicity and durability. As a matter of fact, the 
attitude of the clothing buyer is well illustrated in 
the market situation, for the fall season. Mills that 
have brought out lines of lofty, soft-finished over- 
coating fabrics have been running steadily, while 
the producers of the old style frieze, the kersey and 
the melton have found unusual difficulty in oper- 
ating their machinery. Apparently the louder and 
more extravagant the pattern and coloring, the more 
attractive to the trade. 

In the final analysis, this change in style goes 
further than the popularity of a specific fabric. It 
would seem to indicate that those who are responsi- 
ble for the development of business in the men’s 
wear trade are endeavoring to bring about a con- 
dition where style is the predominant factor which 
will cause the men’s wear market to approximate 
the fickleness of the women’s wear trade. As is 
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well known in the latter division style is the all- 
commanding influence and it is taken advantage 
of to secure quick and substantial profits on novel- 
ties that may be ephemeral, but are all the rage 
while they last. Carried out to the final analysis this 
would seem to be the status into which the men’s 
wear trade is drifting, unless there be a revulsion 
on the part of the public against the lack of dur- 
ability in present popular fabrics. 


a * * 
ENFORCED CURTAILMENT 
XCEPTING upon the finest counts of yarns and 
goods and upon certain specialties, southern 
cotton manufacturers are able to quote such low 
prices that they are securing the bulk of the com- 
paratively small volume of business that is now 


being placed, and manufacturers in those sections 


of the country where working hours are shorter and 


costs are higher have no alternative but to curtail 
production partially or wholly. The buyers’ strike 
is extending to other lines of textiles than cotton, 
and that is the principal reason why mills in Law- 
rence, Mass., and other parts of New England have 
been obliged to close or to follow the lead of other 
mills in reducing wages approximately 20 per cent. 
Mills in Lowell, New Bedford, Fall River and other 
parts of New England are doing their best to delay 
the evil day, but it is only a question of time before 
they are forced to take the same action. 

The strike situation is entirely out of the hands of 
the manufacturers, operatives and union leaders; it 
is now dominated entirely by the wholesale and setail 
distributors of textiles, and it is apparent from the 
latter’s attitude toward the market that they intend 
to refrain from buying until prices are stabilized 
upon what they consider a fair basis. The normal 
initial buying period for the fall season is practically 
over, and there is now little hope for buying of large 
volume until the spring season opens next summer. 
If this assumption is correct, there would be ex- 
tremely limited employment for textile operatives, 
even though the strikes should be abandoned and 
the 20 per cent. wage reduction accepted; that is, 
there could be no marked improvement in demand 
in the meantime, or operation of mills on an order 
The operatives of New England mills, how- 
ever, have the promise of manufacturers that, if the 
wage reduction is accepted, full-time employment 


basis 


will be resumed. This means that for the sacrifice 
that the employes make the employers are willing to 
take the chance of accumulating goods in anticipa- 
Union leaders call this 


“bluff” and “ bunk,” but anyone conversant with the 


tion of a later demand 


present market situation knows that it is cold hard 
fad, and that considerable risk and large expense 
are involved in running for stock under present con- 
ditions. 
The New 
upon its third month, with manufacturers more de- 


England strike situation has entered 


termined to see the thing through to its inevitable 
finish than they were when the readjustment of 
Their determination is now 
based upon stern necessity, whereas at the start it 
was simply based upon good business foresight. In 


wages was initiated. 


the meantime union leaders are fattening upon the 
strike funds gathered throughout the country and 
the sufferings of deluded strikers are increasing. 

. . + 


SELLING FOR THE FUTURE 
+ )MPLAINTS are heard in the selling markets 
that concurrent with the present period of stern 
competition numerous instances of unfair practices 
Probably it is only human nature that 
the selling agent as well as the manufacturer should 


are reported. 


adopt drastic measures to insure a profit on his 
transactions. Nevertheless there is no excuse for 
uncommercial procedure or other methods that de- 
serve censure, no matter how difficult the situation 
may be 

In various divisions of the textile industry there 
has been increasing effort of late years to bring 
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about a higher code of commercial ethics on the 
part of the buyer. Success has attended this effort 
in many instances to the increasing benefit of both 
buyer and seller. But if in such a period as the 
present the seller allows himself to backslide from 
his position of business probity he offers a basis for 
similar dereliction by his customer which will event- 
ually return to plague him. 

It is a time when not only the greatest degree of 
patience is necessary in order to withstand the de- 
mands of the buyer for advantages in the way of 
price or terms of contract which are not warranted 
by conditions, but also there is need for an inflexible 
attitude against all trade abuse. The 
houses or the merchants who adopt this attitude dur- 
ing periods of depression, although the opposite 
course may seem temporarily to be the more profit- 
able, will find the returns of decided value when the 
market turns and buyers once more commence to 
take an interest in merchandise. Conversely, those 
who take advantage of every opportunity to get the 
best of the buyer will undoubtedly discover such 
practices do not inure to their benefit under more 
auspicious conditions. 

This general statement is well illustrated in the 
different methods of salesmanship under conditions 


forms of 


such as the present. There are those who contend 
that it is good business to sell the prospective cus- 
tomer, even though the seller may feel positive in 
his own mind that the market is going to drop 
On the other 
hand, there are many who, taking a long look ahead, 
will advise with their customers and caution them 
to wait if the prospects are for a declining market. 


immediately or in the near future. 


Those sellers who endeavor to secure the last frac- 
tion of a cent from buyers and who force goods 
upon unwilling customers are likely to find their 
attitude provocative of subsequent retaliation. It is 
true that many believe the buyer’s memory is very 
We are not in- 
clined to accept this statement in toto and believe 


short and all that counts is price. 


ihat reasonable consideration of the buyer's rights 
and conservation of his interests will have their own 
reward. 


SHOULD REMOVE CAUSE OF SUSPICION 
UBLISHED reports of the scheme to defraud 
the Government by smuggling fine South Amer- 

carpet 

directed suspicion against the whole Philadelphia 
wool importing trade, and to a less extent upon wool 
importers in New 
man’s reputation for honorable and honest dealing 
is more precious than his cash capital, and there is 
no more reprehensible form of attack upon business 
honor than that which brands a whole trade or class 
for the dishonest acts of one or a few. Either the 
papers responsible for these calumnies, or the Gov- 


ican wool wrapped in wool fleeces have 


York and Boston. <A_ business 


ernment officials who made them possible, should 
take effective steps to undo the wrong done, and the 
only effective measure would appear to be the publi- 
cation of the identity of the smuggler. 

In reporting the seizure by the New York ap- 
praisers of 890 bales of South American wool, val- 
ued at $660,000, one paper stated that “ the wool was 
said to belong to a well-known Philadelphia. im- 
porter, but his name was not divulged.” Another 
paper stated “it was reported that in addition to the 
individuals operating in the port of New York, sev- 
eral Boston and Philadelphia firms would be found 
to have had a part in the fraud.” Since these publi- 
cations neither of these papers has disclosed th« 
identity of the smuggler, and it is now currently 
reported that a settlement has been madé and that 
the incident is closed so far as the Government is 
concerned. 

If this report proves true, then a large part of our 
wool importing trade will remain under suspicion 
indefinitely. It is a form of libel which, if directed 
at an individual, could be made the subject of legal 
action, but it is no less serious and reprehensible 
when made in this collective manner. 
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Favor 54-Hour Week 


Massachusetts Manufacturers Would Re- 
peal 48-Hour Law 

Massachusettts manufacturers were a 
unit in favor of the repeal of the forty- 
eight hour law at the hearing on Thurs- 
day of last week before the Social 
Welfare Committee of the State Legis- 
lature. The bill on which the hearing 
was held is sponsored by the Arkwright 
Club and would replace the present 
forty-eight hour for women and children 
with a fifty-four hour law. There was 
a particularly large attendance of Fall 
River and New Bedford cotton manu- 
iacturers. 

Among those who spoke in favor of 
the bill were William M. Butler, the 
well known mill official of Boston and 
New Bedford; Fred W. Steele, treas- 
urer of the Booth Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, and Albert W. White, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mount Hope Finishing Co., 
North Dighton, Mass. Elaborate briefs 
in favor of the bill were presented by 
Richard B. Stanley, legislative counsel 
for the Arkwright Club, and by Frank 
A. Dresser, counsel for the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 


Arkwright Club Statement 

The brief present by Mr. Stanley for 
the Arkwright Club was in part as 
follows: 

The present law providing a forty- 
eight hour week for women and minors 
was passed in 1919. Senate Bill 255 
provides substantially for a return to 
the law as it existed before that time, 
which provided for a fifty-four hour 
week for women and minors. 

In the various arguments preceding 
the passage of the law of 1919 it was 
predicted that the passage of the law 
would result in the textile industry and 
practically all other industries of the 
state going onto a forty-eight hour 
basis, as it would be impossible to con- 
duct the industry with part of the em- 
ployes on one time schedule and others 
on another. This has proved to be true. 
The industries of the state are con- 
ducted on a forty-eight hour basis. 

Massachusetts has four handicaps— 
1. Geographical situation. 2. Labor leg- 
islation. 3. Competition of the South. 
4. Competition of. neighboring states. 
Each state should seek not to handi- 
cap its own industries but to assist them 
in every way possible, so that they com- 
pete on an even basis with similar in- 
dustries in every other state. 


Geographical Situation 

Massachusetts is located in the most 
lificult position in which to maintain a 
sreat industry like the cotton industry 
f any state east of the Mississippi. All 
f her railroad traffic comes through a 
narrow neck of communication, and she 
s the most distant from the sources of 
iw material of any cotton manufac- 
ring state. 


Industrial Legislation 
Massachusetts has been always a 
ider in the regulation of industries by 
w. Some of these laws are of no 
lvantage. Many of them are an ex- 
eme handicap, and of all of these laws 

none is so prejudicial to the interests 
' the state as the present forty-eight 
ur law. No other industrial state in 
‘country has it. In the South a sixty- 
ur hour law may be said to prevail. 
1 the northern states a fifty-four hour 
W prevails in practically every state. 
Competition in the South 
For many years, during the time that 
\lassachusetts has been tightening the 
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cords of legislative restriction, the 
prediction has been made that this 
would result in competition in the 
South and that Massachusetts was in 
danger thereby of losing her great cot- 
ton industry. By this was not meant 
that the cotton mills would be actually 
moved to the South or that mills would 
immediately close down. What was 
meant was that northern capital, and 
especially that of Massachusetts which 
is interested in the cotton industry, 
would turn to the South as a better 
field of activity; that the southern mills 
would underbid northern mills for busi- 
ness, and that the seat of the industry 
would be removed to the South; that 
the industry here in the North would 
gradually languish. 

Every prophecy of this kind is now 
showing unmistakable signs of fulfill- 
ment. Out of approximately sixty mil- 
lion spindles now operating in the world 
the United States has about thirty mil- 
lion, and of these eleven million are in 
Massachusetts and over ten million in 
North and South Carolina alone 

The factors which make southern 
competition so keen are as follows: 

Cheaper and easier coal transporta- 
tion, cheaper and more regular supply 
of cotton; cheaper labor; more hours of 
labor; less stringent industrial laws; 
lower cost of living; less burdensome 
taxation. 

Competition in the North 

In many ways the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island con- 
duct the cotton industry under much the 
same conditions as Massachusetts, but 
in many other ways they exist under 
conditions which make competition with 
them exceedingly difficult. 
be enumerated as follows: 

The fifty-four week in all of these 
states; the much less burdensome tax- 
ation; no law as to the licensing of fire- 
men and engineers; less labor compen- 
sation laws; absence of minimum wage 
laws; and other minor matters of leg- 
islation, but of all these the fifty-four 
hour law as existing in these states is 
the most important. 


These may 





American Association Plans 


An invitation has been extended to 
President Harding by the American As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers to at- 
tend the banquet to he held in connec- 
tion with the annual co.vention of the 
association at Washington, D. C., May 
26 and 27. Invitations have also been 
extended to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and Sir Auckland Geddes, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States 
Although an official list of speakers is 
not yet available, it is understood that 
addresses will probably be made by 
James A. Emery, general counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
Thomas O. Marvin, chairman of the U. 
S. Tariff Commission; and Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia. 

Content Duty of 33c. Likely 

(Special Wire to Textrte Wor pn.) 

WasurnctTon, D. C., March 23.—The 
Senate Finance Committee were work- 
ing on the wool schedule to-day with 
hope of finally disposing of it. A ten- 
tative vote on the wool section placed 
a duty of 33c. per pound clean content, 
and it seems likely this vote will stand 


Industrial Photographers Meet 

A conference of men engaged in in- 
dustrial photography and microscopy in 
the textile, paper and other industries 


will be held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in this city, April 10, at 2 P. M., 
for the purpose of discussing the possi- 
bility of holding an exhibition of in- 
dustrial and technical photography in 
the near future, and of the desirability 
of forming a permanent organization of 
men engaged in such work. The mect- 
ing is called by John H. Graff, technical 
photographer of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H. It has the indorsement 
ot the following textile men: E. D. 
Walen, manager of the Cotton Research 
Co., Boston, Mass.; James MacDowell, 
Sharp Manufacturing Co. Boston, 
Mass.; F. J. Hoxie, Warwick Mills, 
Centerville, R. 1.; H. S. Busby, Cheney 
Bros., So. Manchester, Conn.; A. E. 
Jury, U. S. Rubber Co., New York City; 
Dr. W. F. Edwards, U. S. Testing Co., 
New York City; C. H. Clark, editor 
TEXTILE WorLp, Boston, Mass. Those 
interested in the movement and who 
would like to receive further details 
may address Mr. Graff or Mr. Clark. 


Discuss Jap Syndicate 


Board of Managers of Silk Association 
Makes Recommendations to Japs 

The injury to the silk industry due to 
the manipulation of the raw silk mar- 
ket was one of the most important 
topics discussed at the fiftieth annual 
mecting of the board of managers of 
the Silk Association of America held 
yesterday afternoon. Formal commun- 
ications from the board were addressed 
to Japanese silk interests on the subject. 
The consensus of opinion of the meeting 
on this matter given out by the asso- 
ciation follows: 

“On account of the fluctuations in 
the raw silk market, which have been 
much more frequent and immeasurably 
greater than previously, business can 
no longer proceed with reasonable as- 
surance that the goods manufactured 
can be sold without heavy loss. Silk 
manufacturers feel it unsafe to buy sup- 
plies for their trade as they never know 
whether they can dispose of the finished 
article even a few weeks 
without heavy loss. 

“ All of this results in great instability 
and demoralization, both on the part of 
production and of distribution, and re- 
flects itself seriously into the question 
ot business finance. 

“Tt has become imperative that ways 
should be found to eliminate or to miti- 
gate these evils. Satisfactory develop- 
ment of the industry and its safe con- 
duct can be assured only upon a basis of 
stable markets. Members of the board 
are not unaware of the fact that some of 
the evils complained of arise out of or 
are contributed to by conditions in 
America, but are firmly convinced that 
the most serious evils are brought about 
by unsatisfactory commercial methods 
in the primary markets, and most espe- 
cially by the frequent indulgence in un- 
reasonable and uncontrolled speculation. 
This is notably the case in Japan. 

“The board has asked prominent Jap- 
anese interests to study these questions 
to the end that a serious investigation 
may be made of the whole problem, and 
that ways may be devised 
greater stability may be secured. 

“Among the important things to be 
considered, they suggest: the organiza- 
tion and rules of procedure on the Yoko 
hama Silk Exchange the operations of 
the Imperial Silk Company (the so- 
called Silk Syndicate) the problem of 
financing raw silk reelers throughout 
Japan in the purchase of their supplies, 
and generally in the conduct of their 


afterward 
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business, and especially the relationship 
of the banks to the silk trade. 

“In this last connection, thought 
should be given to the regulation of 
credits, with the aim of limiting them to 
responsible, bona fide operators, and the 
elimination of pure speculators; also to 
the method of loaning, so that there will 
be the least possible incentive to precipi-- 
tate pressure to force liquidation in 
times of a weak market.” 

James A. Goldsmith, president of 
Hess, Goldsmith & Company, Inc., was 
re-elected president of the association 
for a term of one year. Three vice-pres- 
idents were also reappointed as follows: 
George A. Post, president and treasurer 
of Post & Sheldon Corporation; EF. J. 
Stehh, president, Stehl Silks Corpora 
tion; Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. Frank G. 
Barry was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Reports were presented from the fol- 
lowing divisions of the silk trade: raw 
silk; commission throwing; thrown silk; 
spun silk; artificial silk; sewing silk and 
twist; fancy silks; staple broad silks; 
broad silks piece dyed; tie silks 
ribbons laces, nets and veilings; knit 
goods; dyestuffs; skein silk dyeing; silk 
printing ; piece dyeing and finishing; ma 
chinery; commission houses; 
labels; conditioning and testing. 

The secretary's report reviewed the 
work of the association for the past year. 
In the foreword where comparison was 
made with the organization of fifty years 
ago, attention was called to the increase 
in the activities of the association. 


; velvets; 


woven 


Textile Club Meeting 
Providence Meeting of So. N. E. Organiza- 
tion Largely Attended 

Nearly 200 members and guests of the 
Southern New England Textile Cluh 
attended the dinner and entertainment 
last Sunday afternoon at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel, Providence. A high class 
musical entertainment was furnished by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Spink, but there 
was no formal speaking. Fresident 
Nelson A. Batchelder presided, and the 
increased attendance was not only a 
demonstration of his popularity, but also 
proved that the big Worcester and New 
Bedford meetings have stimulated new 
interest in the organization. An _ un- 
usually large number of old members 

present who had not attended 
meetings for months or years. 
April Meeting in Fall River 

President Batchelder announced that 
the next dinner and entertainment would 
be held in Fall River April 22, the place 
and program to be° announced later. 
John T. Balmer, superintendent of the 
Merchants Manufacturing Co., is tem- 
porary chairman of the Committee on 
Meeting that will have charge of the 
Fall River dinner and entertainment, 
and it is an open secret that the mem- 
bers of the Club in that city will exert 
themselves to the limit to out-do the big 
February meeting in New Bedford. 


Mfrs. Textile Assn. Meeting 

An unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected at the regular dinner and meet- 
ing Saturday, April 8, at the Hotel Ban- 
croft, Worcester, Mass., of the Manu- 
facturers’ Textile Association. Dinner 
will be served at 1 P. M., and between 
courses there will be an interesting pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental music 
and dancing. Henry I. Harriman, pres- 
ident of the New England Power Ce. 





’ 


and an authority on New England in- 
dustrial conditions, will be the speaker. 


Adopt Industrial Democracy 


Wright's Underwear Co., Ine.. Employes 
Vote 874 Per Cent. in Favor 

| Industrial Dem: 

tile mill is announcs 
llowing stat 
Hurd, second vice-president 
Underwear Co., Inc 
and Cohoes 
rwear Co., In 
a mass the entire work 

ing force of both mills the adoption 


ement issued 
ght’s 
‘At the Troy 
ght’s Unde 


meeting ol 


mills of 


, this week 


rejection of Industrial Democracy was 
voted upon by the entire body of em 
ployes. Eighty-seven and one-half pet 
cent. voted ‘yes’ that this fairest of all 
methods be the medium of all negotia 
tions in the future between the employ 
ers and the employes of this compan) 
This decision of the employes was ar- 
rived at after several mass 
at which the principles and workings 
of Industrial Democracy were fully ex 
plained to the employes by John Leitch, 
of New York City: 

“John Leitch, the originator of In- 
dustrial Democracy, will week 
for several months continue to instruct 
and guide not only the employes, but 
the executives of this company in the 
installation and proper workings of this 
method of justice and the square deal 
between employer and employes, to the 
end that the best spirit possible may 
exist in these mills and that the product 
may be improved wherever possible by 
the suggestions and full co-operation of 
the employes 

“That the employes already have a 
realization of the benefits that will revert 
to them by this method of co operation 
is shown by their vote of 87% per cent 
of all people employed.” 


meetings 


once a 


More Wool Activity 
Report on Active and Idle Machinery as 
of March 1 Show Improvement 

Practically all types of wool machin- 
ery showed an increase in activity on 
March 1, 1922, as compared with the 
previous month, according to statistics 
issued by the Bureau of the Census. 

In looms, the percentage of idle ma- 
chinery to the total reported was as 
follows: Looms wider than 50-inch 
reed space, 31.5 per cent as compared 
with 34.3 per on February 1; 
looms of 50-inch reed space or less, 
27.1 per cent as against 27.2 per cent 
on February 1; carpet and rug looms, 
21.2 per cent as compared with 22.4 
per cent on February 1. 

In other equipment, the percentage 
of idle machinery to the total reported 
was as follows: Sets of cards, 18.1 
per cent as against 26 per cent on Feb- 
ruary 1; combs, 13.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 18.3 per cent on February 
1; woolen spindles, 20.1 per cent as 
compared with 27 per cent on February 
1; and worsted spindles, 14.4 per cent 
as compared with 14.3 per cent on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


cent 


No Change at Hamilton 
The statement in 
week to the effect that the 
Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., had resumed 
operations with a reduced force is not 
in accordance with facts. Absolutely no 
change at the plant is noted. The fin- 
ishing and napping departments have 
been running with reduced ever 
since the mills closed 
month 


last 
Hamilton 


these columns 


force 
sometime over a 


ago 
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Textile Strikers Lose Ground 


Only 45 Per Cent. of Mills Which Closed Still Not Operating. 
with Gains Reported Generally 


Providence, R. I., March 23 
— close of the ninth week of the 
cotton mill strike in Rhode Island 
the mills still 
walkouts to 


during this 
once 


found only 45 per cent 

losed that were forced by 
stop or curtail operations 
Twelve mills that 
ompletely closed are now either oper- 
ating full or at from 25 to 80 per cent 
of their normal production. Five plants 
that were partially closed are now run- 
ning full time and the Jenckes Spinning 


Co. in Pawtucket, weeks 


period. were 


which a few 








Sayles 
The following mills 
walkouts and remain closed: 
Apponaug Co. and Narragansett Cot- 
ton Mills, Apponaug; Interlaken mills, 
Arkwright and Harris; Lonsdale Co.’s, 
Hope, Ann and No. 4 mills at Lonsdale 
and Ashton mill at Ashton; Lincoln 
Bleachery, Lonsdale; Berkeley Co., 
Berkeley; Crompton Co., Crompton; 
Hope Co.’s mill at Phoenix; Dexter 
Yarn Co., Pawtucket; Glenlyon Yarn 
Dye Works of Sayles Finishing Plants, 


Finishing Plants, Phillipsdale 


were closed by 


PER 
CENT 


100 
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Figures 
1918; by 
to June 


Bureau of 
1919; 


Markets, 
and by 


Dept 
Bureau of C 
1919, 


ago was operating less than 25 per cent. 
of its machinery, is now operating at 
trom 50 to 60 per cent. of capacity. 

Following is a list of the mills that 
were formerly closed, but are now op- 
erating at the percentages of 
noted: 

Arkwright Print Works of the Inte: 
laken Co., 25 per cent.; Imperial Print- 
ing and Finishing Works, Cranston, 80 
per cent.; Crown Mfg. Co., Central 
Falls, 30 per cent.; Home Bleach & Dye 
Works, Central Falls, 25 per cent 
Crompton Co.’s_ finishing plant at 
Crompton, 25 per cent.; Hope mill of 
Hope Co., Hope, 40 per cent.; Royal 
Weaving Co., Fawtucket, 50 per cent 
Slater Yarn Co., Pawtucket, 25 per cent 
United States Finishing Co., Pawtucket 
80 per cent.; mill of B. B. & R 
Knight, Inc., Providence, 100 per cent.; 
Nottingham mill of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., Providence, 100 per cent.; Falls 
Yarn mill, Woonsocket, 100 per cent 

The following 
part by the strike 
full time: 

Ninigret Mill, Pawtucket; Queen 
Dyeing Co., Providence; Silver Spring 
branch of United States Finishing Co., 
Providence; Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Saylesville; Glenlyon Print Works of 


capacity 


Grant 


mills were closed in 


and are now running 


ensus, 


to date 


compiled by National Association of Wool Manufacturers to October, 


Agriculture, 
Dept. of 


from November, 
Commerce, from 


1918, 
July, 


a 


Phillipsdale; B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 
mills at Pontiac, Natick, Riverpoint 
(Royal and Valley Queen), Arctic and 
Centerville. 

B. B. & R. Knight Inc. have announced 
that the Pontiac and Natick mills would 
remain closed indefinitely, owing to “ im- 
possible competitive conditions” forced 
on the company by the strikers’ de- 
mands. 

Some of the woolen mills, unaffected 
by the strike, have reduced their work- 
ing schedules. The Wanskuck Co. in 
Providence cut its working week from 
six to four days three weeks ago and 
has since further reduced 
to three days a week. 
Mfg. Co 


reduce 1 Oo] 


a week 


its schedule 
The plant of the 
in Centerville last week 
from six to four days 


Kent 


yvcration 


Mediation Proposal 

The latest proposal the State 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation for 
the settlement of the strike, made to 
representatives of the strikers, is 

llows: 

“The employes rest their case on a 
final statement, that upon the passage 
by the Rhode Island General Assembly 
of a 48-hour law for women and chil- 
dren, they will arbitrate the question of 
wages and return to work pending the 


ot 


as 


March 25, 1922 


result of arbitration at a temporary 
wage to be fixed by the State Board of 
Mediation.” 

The Blackstone Valley strikers, con 
trolled by the United Textile Workers of 
America, have agreed to this proposi- 
tion, provided the arbitration proceed- 
ings be public. The Fawtuxet Valley 
workers, led by agitators affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Textile Workers of 
America, have rejected the plan and 
declared that they will not arbitrate the 
wage question unless first allowed to 
return to the mills under the old wag: 
scale. 

That a 48-hour week would not only 
hurt Rhode Island mills in competition 
with the South, but that it would also 
result in a reduction in the operatives’ 
pay are facts that appear to be begin 
ning to get a hearing among the State’s 
workers. 

Manufacturers in Rhode Island hav« 
showed much interest but no surprise 
in the announcement of wage cuts in 
Lawrence. They have been saying for 
some weeks that all New England cot- 
ton mills would have to reduce their 
labor costs soon or shut their gates. 
The cotton mill men involved in the 
strike declare that every other New Eng- 
land cotton textile man was long ago 
convinced of the need of a wage read- 
justment, but that they held off to await 
the result of the strike in Rhode Island 

The Rhode Island manufacturers hav« 
from the first taken the stand that they 
were engaged in a battle for the life of 
their industry, and that they could not 
continue to operate their mills except 
under the revised wages and schedules. 


Lawrence Mills to Cut Wages 

The following mills in Lawrence 
Mills posted notices on Thursday of a 
reduction in wages to become effective 
next Monday: Pacific Mills, Everett 
Mills, Katama Mills, Monomac Spin- 
ning Co. and Acadia Mills. At the 
same time the Arlington Mills notified 
its operatives that the plant would be 
closed on Monday for an_ indefinite 
period. Although the amount of wage 
reduction is not specified it is under- 
stood that it will approximate 20 per 
cent. The Lawrence Duck Co. has been 
closed for a long period, and Treasurer 
William L. Barrell is quoted as stating 
that competition with southern mills 
making similar goods is impossible and 
that they are seriously considering mov- 
ing their machinery South. It is ex- 
pected that some of the other Lawrence 
Mills will also reduce wages, but no 
action is expected by American Woolen 
Co. plants as President Wood an- 
nounced some weeks ago that there 
would be no wage reduction during the 
present season. 


Arbitration Unwelcome 


MANcHEsTER, N. H., March 23.—Th¢ 
sixth week of the textile strike in New 
Hampshire finds neither side ready t 
arbitration, although several 
attempts have been made the last few 
days toward that end. Bishop Guertit 
of the Catholic Diocese, in a pastor 
letter has urged both sides to meet in 
-onference and commends the strike: 
for conducting the strike in an order] 
manner. Prof. Jerome Davis of Dart 
mouth College, urges both sides to 
together and the public h 
rights. After investigating conditior 
the last three days, Major Frank Knox 
the leading publisher in the state, is als 
urging that the rights of the public |! 
considered by the mills and the strik 
ing operatives 


suggest 


declares 
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Julian S. Carr. Jr., Dies 


President of Durham Hosiery Mills Passes 
Away in New York 

Julian S. Carr, Jr., president of the 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., 

died March 17 in New York. While 

Mr. Carr had not been in the best of 

health for the last vear, his death came 


cl 





Julian S. Carr, Jr. 


as a sudden shock to his many friends 
and relatives. 

Mr. Carr came to New York about five 
weeks ago. About two weeks after his 
arrival he was confined to his hotel with 
a severe cold, but recovered sufficiently 
in a few days to attend to his business 
routine at 88 Leonard Street. On March 
11 he was stricken with a severe at- 
tack of heart trouble. His immediate 
family was summoned to his bedside. 
He steadily grew worse, and on March 
17, in the Pennsylvania Hotel, in this 
city, the well known president of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills passed away. 

Mr. Carr was 45 years of age at the 
time of his death. He was born in 
Durham, N. C. He was a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina 
and of Harvard University. After com- 
pleting his education Mr. Carr returned 
to Durham and took charge of a small 
hosiery mill, the first of a chain of mills 
now owned and operated by the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, Inc. During the 
last twenty years Mr. Carr has worked 
untiringly to build up one of the largest 
hosiery mill systems in the South, and 
a capitalization of eight million dollars 
s evidence of his success. 

One of the great reasons for his suc- 
cess was his very deep and sincere in- 
terest in the welfare of his workers. He 
associated himself with them and was 
ible to look at things from their view- 
point as well as that of the manufac- 
urer. Mr. Carr was a firm believer 
n Industrial Democracy and was one 

the first manufacturers to put this 
system into effect. 

About eighteen years ago Mr. Carr 

arried Margaret Cannon, daughter of 
he late J. W. Cannon. She survives 
um with four children. He is also sur- 

ived by his father General Julian S. 
arr, two brothers and one sister. 





Navy Seeks Textiles 
Wasuincton, D. C—The Bureau of 
~upplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 


ent, will open bids on March 28 for 

11,000 yards of 15-inch white wool bunt- 
g. On April 11 the Bureau will open 
ds for 10,000 yards of 17-inch crash 
weling, 
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Lowell Alumni 


WORLD 


Meet in Boston 





Twenty-third Annual Reunion and Dinner at Hotel Vendome 
Election of Officers for Next Year 


HERE was a good attendance at 
the twenty-third annual reunion 
and dinner of the Lowell Textile School 
Alumni Association, held last Saturday 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. About 
150 former students, members of the 
faculty, instructors and guests sat down 
to an excellent dinner, and stayed 
through the interesting progiam of 
speaking and vaudeville entertainment 
which followed. 
Annual Business Meeting 
The annual business meeting and an 
informal reception preceded the dinner, 


\Massachusetts 
Olin D. Gay, 


agent ot the 
Mills, Lowell 


superintendent of Gav Bros. Company, 


Mitchell, 


Cotton 


Cavendish, Vt., and the retiring presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, pre 
sided at the banquet. Mr. Gay made an 
toastmaster and put his au- 
dience in good humor at once by stating 
that while he was supposed to reply to 
the toast, “The Alumni,” all he wished 
to remark on that subject was that th 
less said the better. He mentioned that 
his position of president of the Alumni 
\ssociation was due to the fact that 


excellent 
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October, 1918, by Bureau of Markets, 


Dept. of Agriculture, from Novem- 


| ber, 1918, to June, 1919; and by Bureau of Census Dept. of Commerce, 
from July, 1919 to date 


and early arrivals 
Treasurer Arthur A. 
sisted by Stephen E. Smith, chief of the 
cotton department of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, on hand to receive them. 
President Charles H. Eames was also 


found Secretary 


Stewart, ably as- 


very much in evidence greeting the mem- 
bers. 

At the business meeting reports were 
read and election of officers to serve for 


the coming year was held, which re- 
sulted as follows: I. N. Stronach of 
the Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
was elected president; Phillip H. War- 
ren, superintendent of the Hopeviile 
Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass., 
was elected vice-president; and Arthur 
\. Stewart, chief of the department of 
finishing at the Lowell Textile School, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Wil- 
liam Walker and George A. Boyd were 
re-elected directors, and the entertain- 
ment committee, consisting of Arthur J 
Hennigan, Everett B. Rich, Roval P 
White, James F. Dewey and H. W. 
Cheney was chosen to serve for another 
year. 
The Speaking 

During the dinner, which was served 
at 6:30 o’clock, the old school songs and 
later popular pieces were sung under 
the enthusiastic leadership of William A 


“Jim” Dewey kindly accepted the office 
for him a year ago during his absence 
Mr. Gay proved to be an excellent story 
teller and his remarks were all too short 
before he introduced Charles H. Eames, 
president of the Lowell Textile School 

President Eames in his opening r¢ 
marks spoke of the critical illness ot 
William W. Crosby, formerly principal 
of the | owell Te xtile School He urge d 
Lowell Textile men to write occasionally 
to James T. Smith, whose advanced age 
prevented the trip to Boston, and makes 
mpossible his former activity in_ the 
school’s affairs. Mr. Eames stated that 
this was only the second banquet that 
Mr. Smith has ever missed. 

Replying to the toast “The School,” 
Fresident Eames told of some of the 
events of the last vear and noted 
changes at the institution that marked 
progress. He remarked that that part 
of his duty at Alumni Association ban 
quets which called for a review of the 
school year had been largely taken from 
him by “The Text,” the enterprising 
He urged the Alumni to 
support this paper, which is run for 
their interests as well as those of the 
student body. 

Passing on to the future plans of the 
nstitution, President Eames stated that 


school paper. 


with the increasing numbe> o1 students 
additional floor more ma- 


chinery would be required, 


space al d 


which will 


result in the crowding out of some ot 
the school activities and indoor ath- 
letics unless a gymnasium is erected. 
He also touched on the need r dormi- 
tories, which would have been impera- 


ve before this date, had it not been 
for the chapter. houses of the fraterni- 
ties However, dormitories are creatly 
needed, and it build ne costs had been 
more favorable in recent vears, undoubt 
edly the trustees would have taken ac- 
tive steps to provide this necessary part 
ot school life He stated emphatically 
that with the growth of the school the 
next few years must bring additions to 
the plant or a curtailment of the insti- 
tution’s efforts. The floor space in the 
wool varn and weaving departments 1s 
entirely filled 

In conclusion, 
knowledged the 
\ssociation had 
through evidence of the quality of train 
ng given at the institution and through 
the services of individual members. He 
predicted that in the future, even more 
than in the past, the progress and the 
policy of the school will be influenced 
by the Alumnm: Association 

Mr. Hoban’s Address 

The address of the evening was given 
by Owen A. Hoban, Esq., of Gardner, 
Mass., whose subject was “Some Un- 
used American Assets.” Mr. ‘Hoban 
proved to be an eloquent and inspiring 
speaker. To establish contact with his 
hearers, Mr. Hoban stated at the outset 
that he was a graduate of the White 
Mills of Winchendon, Mass., where he 
received the training of a bobbin boy 
and a doffer before he went to college. 
Some of his experiences in mill work 
ly related and quickly 
put him on common ground with his 
audience. 


President Eames a 


help that the 
been to the 


Alumni 


SC hool, 


were entertaining 


His address dealt with the foreign 
clement among mill workers, and a 
strong appeal was made for the native 
population to take more interest in these 
people to the end that they be brought 
to learn our language and customs and 
adopt our ideals. The speaker pointed 
out the results that would come from a 
foreign population, living in 
apart from the native born, with their 
own schools, churches and foreign lan- 
guage newspaper 

In Mr. Hoban’s opinion, Americans 
had not appreciated the need of these 
people for social contact with the na- 
tive born and with each other, and con- 
ditions at present represent a serious 


groups 


social, political and economic loss. Quot- 
ing from the 1920 Census, the speaker 
stated that there are 340,000 foreigners 
in Massachusetts who cannot vote be- 
cause they cannot read English, and 
most of these people are working in 
mills. He referred to the teaching of 
English in mill classes and showed the 
need of more of this activity for safety 
education and to make better workers 

In conclusion, Mr. Hoban urged recog- 
nition of the better qualities in the dif- 
ferent races, and spoke of the great past 
of some of them and of their contribu 
tions to civilization. He suggested that 
we think of these people in terms of 
the possibilities of their children, and 
sounded a warning, that unless we do 
get closer to them and teach them our 
language and ideals, we _ shall drift 
toward European conditions as a pen- 
alty for our neglect. 

At the close of the speaking there 
was an entertainment by professional 
vaudeville talent. 








Small Dye Manufacturers Deny Monopoly 


Dr. Samuel Iserman Tells Dye Investigating Committee That He Is Authorized to Speak for Over Forty Firms—Tes- 
timony Heard Regarding Exhibits Conducted by Chemical Warfare Service—John Nash McCullaugh De- 
nies Authorship of Letter Submitted by George Deming, Attacking Conduct of Hearing 


WASHINGTON, DD. ( 


g " lif hearines before the special 
dyestuff investigating committec 
of the Senate have dragged on 

another week and the com- 

mittce as well as those attending the 
hearings are beginning to show. theit 
weariness of the subject 

Considerable time has been taken up 
luring the last week by testimony in 
connection with the chemical exhibits 
given by the Chemical Warfare Service 
and a number of manufacturers have 
also appeared as witnesses 

The day by day testimony follows 

John W. Newlean Heard 
John W. Newlean, president of the 


“National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc., 
was the only witness heard by the com- 


mittee on Thursday of last week. He 
took up and answered charges which 
were made against his company by 


Senator King in his opening statement, 


and also made some observations r¢ 
garding the general situation. 
Mr. Newlean denied emphatically that 


his company is connected with any dye- 
stuff monopoly and was just as definite 
in his denial that any monopoly exists 
in the dyestuff industry in the United 


States. He toid the committee also 
that he felt very sure that no tariff 
rates can be made high enough by 
Congress to protect the domestic in- 


dustry from German competition, and 


he urged the enactment in the tariff bill 
of a licensing system similar to the one 
in effect under the tariff 
act. 

The production of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co., Mr 
is less than 40 pet 
stuff 


emergency 


Newlean said, 
cent. of the dye- 
the United States 
He told the committee that the profits 
of his in the last four years have 
than 10 
on the invested capital. 
Subsidiaries, Mr. Newlean said, sup- 
ply about 5 per cent. of the interme- 
diates used by the National company in 
manufacturing its dyes. He stated that 
in 1920 the company had produced less 
than 20 per cent. of the sulphur black 
produced in this country, and therefore 
it was impossible for the firm to have 
a monopoly, as Sen 


production of 


hrm 


been something less per cent. 


was suggested by 
ator King 


The National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., Mr. Newlean said, is a member of 
both the American Dyes Institute and 
the Chemical Foundation. He said that 
his firm had never participated in the 
open price plan of the Institute, except 

the early days of its establishmeny, 
and the company never participated in 
any price fixing agreement. Answering 


a question 


Mr 


irom 


Ni wl al 


Chairman Shortridge, 
stated that he believed the 


Institute had given up the open price 
plan, because the members of the indus 
did not wish to reveal their busi- 

ness to their competitors 

Mr. Newlean, in speaking on the ques- 
tion of publicity and lobbying, said that 
the National company had been elad 
contribute to the funds used for this 
purpose, in order to put the actual facts 
before the pe ple He said that as a 
atter of fact he thought the dve and 
chemical industry had done too little 
~S ) 





rather than too much in this connection 
The prices ot dyes sold by the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company on 
an average have dropped from $1.30 per 
pound to the present price of 71 cents 
per pound, according to Mr. Newlean. 
He stated that his firm had never pro- 
tested any licensing decisions which were 
made by the Dye and Chemical Con- 
trol Section of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
Government Chiefs Testify 


C. R. DeLong, chief of the Chemical 


the 


tect trade by tariff rates, as it is 
not the province of the Commission to 
make such recommendations. Neither 


has the Commission, Mr. DeLong said, 
made any investigation as to whether 
or not there exists a monopoly in the 
dye industry. He said that insofar as 
he could see, no monopoly had _ been 
shown. He also denied that any one 
had approached the Commission regard- 
ing what should go in the 
reports the and chemical in- 
dustry. He stated that the Commission 


Commission’s 


on dye 


Ninety per cent. of the applications for import licenses are 
vranted withip eight hours of receipt, said F. S. Dickson, chief of 
the dye and chemical section of the Treasury Department, meeting 
the complaint that the present system of ‘importing dyes under 
license from his section causes much delay. The remaining ten 
per cent., he explained, are held up for investigation, and of these 
about one-half finally are rejected because it is found that dye- 
stuffs of equal quality to those requested from abroad are made in 
this country and sold reasonably. Only about five per cent. of the 
total applications are rejected, he said. 


Division of the Tariff Commission, and 
F. S. Dickson, chief of the Dye and 
Chemical Control Section of the Treas- 
ury Department, were witnesses before 
the committee on Friday. 

Mr. DeLong told the committee of 
the work of the Tariff Commission in 
connection with the dye and chemical 
industry. He said that of the dyes im- 
ported into the United States in 1920, 
51 per cent. had come from Germany, and 
34 per cent. from Switzerland. Answer- 
ing questions by the chairman, Mr. De- 
Long said that the domestic dyes:uff in- 
dustry in 1917 was turning out a large 
quantity of dyes which he estimated at 
about 54,000,000 pounds. He said that 
the 1921 production figures are not yet 
ready. The production of all coal tar 
products in 1920, he told the commit- 
tee, amounted to 113,000,000 pounds, of 
which amount about 88,000,000 pounds 
were dyes alone. Mr. DeLong told the 
committee that while the 1921 produc- 
tion figures are not available, he esti- 
mated that the production would range 
between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 pounds, 
which he pointed out is a falling off 
of 35 per cent. from the 1920 pro- 
He attributed the falling off 
to two causes; first, the large stocks of 
which were produced in 1920 in 
excess of the demand, and therefore the 
large stock the manufacturers had had 
on hand, and second, the loss of the ex- 
port market in dyes. 


duction, 


dyes 


There was $22,000,000 worth of ani- 
line dyes exported from the United 


States in 1920 and $7,000,000 worth of 
other kinds of dyes. More than half 
of these dves were sold in China and 
Japan. In 1921 Mr. DeLong said that 
only about 10 per cent. as mare dyes 
were exported as in 1920. Japan, China 
and India, Mr. Delong told the com- 
mittee, are our best markets, and we 
are now meeting Germany in competi 
tion in these markets 


\nswering a question by Senator 


Shortridge, Mr. DeLong stated that the 
Tariff Commission has never made anv 
recommendation as to how best to pro- 


had received protests from consumers 
regarding the present legislation, but no 
action had been taken by the Commis- 
sion, because it was not in a position 
to take any action. 

F. S. Dickson went into some detail 
regarding the control and licensing sys- 
tem of dyes, going back to the old War 
Trade Board, and giving the successive 
history of the present Dye and Chem- 
ical Control Section, from the time of 
its formation in the War Trade Board. 
He told of the enforcement of the li- 
censing for dyes under the present em- 
ergency tariff act and went into detail 
regarding the licensing procedure. 

Denies Authorship of Letter 

Senator Shortridge announced that 
John Nash McCullaugh, consulting in- 
dustrial manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, had talked with him and de- 
nied the authorship of a letter which was 
presented to the committee by George 
Deming of Philadelphia, counsel for the 
association. Mr. McCullaugh expressed 
regret for the letter and requested that 
it be withdrawn from the record. He 
stated that the letter had been signed by 
a stenographer in his office and that 
it had probably been drawn up by Mr. 
ldeming, and did not express the view of 
the association. 

Dye Makers Appear 

William T. Cashman, vice president 
of the Grasselli Chemical Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; George H. Whaley of John 
Campbell & Co., New York, and Senator 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey appeared 
before the committee 
last week. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 


on Saturday of 
Mr. Cash- 
man testified, began the manufacture of 
dyes in 1917. He stated that his firm 
hought in the dyestuff part of the Bayer 
Company, together with the German 
patents on dyestuffs, some 500 in num- 
ber. The Bayer Company was sold by 
the Alien Property Custodian. Mr 
Cashman said that the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co. would have bid on the 4,500 
other German patents which were sold 


by the Alien Property Custodian if they 
had had an opportunity. 

Mr. Cashman stated that no tariff can 
be enacted by Congress which will pro- 


tect the American dyestuff industry 
from ruination, and he said that he 
strongly favored the present embargo 


He told the committee that the 
Grasselli Chemical Co. had no relations 
of any kind with any dyestuff manu- 
facturer in the United States or else- 
where. He said that his firm acts as 
agent for the Essex Aniline Co., but 
that the Grasselli company has no inter- 
est in the He said that there 
is keen competition in the dye indus- 
try and that he knows of no monopoly. 

In 1918, Mr. Cashman said, the Grass- 
elli Chemical Co. had made a profit of 
about $160,000 on dyes, but that now 
the company is losing money. He stated 
that sulphur black is now being sold 
below actual cost of production. Answer- 
ing a question by the chairman, Mr. 
Cashman stated that at least 100 of 
the German dye patents which the Grass- 
elli Chemical Co. purchased have ex- 
pired, and others expire from time to 
time. 

The Chemical Co., Mr. 
Cashman said, was the first company to 
manufacture some the inorganic 
chemicals in the United States and the 
firm has therefore had a long experi- 
In spite of this fact, he said that 
Germany can undersell the American 
manufacturer in this country on many 
chemicals. 

In connection with tariff rates, Mr. 
Cashman said that Congress should give 
the American dye and chemical manu- 
facturer enough time to learn the busi- 
ness in order to compete with Germany. 
German goods, he said, must be kept 
out of the United States, and for that 
reason he favored a selective embargo 
He charged that German interests have 
attempted to write the dye tariff for us. 

George H. Whaley of John Campbell 
& Co., New York, told the history of 
his company in connection with the im- 
portation and manufacture of dyes. He 
explained that the Campbell Company 
is selling agent of the dye companies 
controlled by that firm. He denied that 
there are any combinations and said in 
fact there is “sharp” competition. He 
asked for the retention of the present 
embargo plan in the tariff bill. 


Senator Frelinghuysen asked the com- 
mittee to request from the Tariff Com- 
mission a bill on dye tariff which was 
submitted by a senator to the commis- 
sion for its comment. He also requested 
that the committee ask for a report 
which the commission made to the Sen- 
ate on this bill. He stated that when 
the documents were received by the Dye 
Investigating Committee he desired to 
appear before the committee and make 
some observation. 
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Chemical Warfare Exhibits 
Several witnesses appeared on Mon- 
day before the committee, all of whom 
took up the question of exhibits which 
were shown in various parts of the 
country, under the auspices of the Na- 
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tional Research Council by the Chem- 
ical Welfare Service of the army. Sen- 
ator King of Utah charged in his tes- 
timony before the committee that these 
exhibits were merely propaganda put 
out by the dyestuff interests of the 
country, and Monday’s testimony was 
given for the purpose of disproving 
Senator King’s statement. 

Harrison E. Howe, of the National 
Research Council, in his testimony on 
Monday told the committee that Sen- 
ator King’s statements and attack on 
the work of the National Research 
Council were unfounded or misleading. 
Mr. Howe went into detail regarding 
the war work of the Council. Answer- 
ing a question by Chairman Shortridge, 
Mr. Howe stated that the Council has 
no connection with commercial firms, 
and he said that it is an endowed or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Howe detailed the manner in 
which funds had been solicited from the 
American Dyes Institute and the Chem- 
ical Foundation to bear the expense of 
taking the chemical exhibit to differ- 
ent parts of the country, because the 
Chemical Warfare Service did not have 
funds available. He denied in toto the 
statement made by Senator King that 
any money had been paid by the Coun- 
cil to army officers. He stated that the 
total cost of the exhibit and moving it 
from place to place had been about $9,- 
000. Mr. Howe told the committee that 
he did not believe any monopoly ex- 
isted in the dye and chemical industry 
and gave it as his opinion that no tariff 
rates could be placed high enough to 
protect the American industry. He fa- 
vored an embargo. 

Paul Moore, also of the Research 
Council, followed Mr. Howe, substanti- 
ating his testimony and telling the com- 
mittee of the solicitation of funds for 
the chemical exhibit. 

Brigadier General Amos A. Fries, 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice of the army, Captain O. E. Roberts, 
ot the Chemical Warfare Service, and 
George A. Rankin, a civilian employee 
ot the Chemical Warfare Service, also 
appeared before the committee on Mon- 
day, in connection with the chemical 
exhibits given by the service under the 
auspices of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Their testimony was all directed 
towards straightening the committee out 
as to what part the service had taken 
in preparing and showing these exhibits. 
Their testimony tended to show that 
there was nothing in any way irregular 
about the way in which these exhibits 
had been shown, or, in fact, that the 
service was carrying on this work in 
conjunction with the Research Council. 


Speaks for Small Dye Makers 

Dr. Samuel Iserman of the Chemi- 
cal Company of America and Van 
Dyck and Company, both of New York. 
appeared before the committee on 
Tuesday. 

Dr. Iserman told the committee that 
he is a member of the American Dyes 
Institute and the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
ot the United States. He said that 
officials of the association as well as 
he, himself, were not only desirous but 
very anxious to appear before the com- 
mittee “in order to once and for all 
refute all the charges made on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere.” 

Charges which have been made 
against the American dye industry, he 
said, “have been made with the inten- 
tion of discrediting the dyestuff and 
the entire organic chemical industry in 
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the United States, in the interest of 
the German chemical trust and_ its 
representatives.” Dr. Iserman supple- 
mented this statement with a complete 
and emphatic denial of the charge that 
a monopoly exists in the American in- 
dustry. He told the committee that he 
was authorized to speak for more than 
two score small chemical manufactur- 
ers throughout the country, and he sub- 
mitted to the committee a list of the 
names of these concerns. 

“Talk about a monopoly in this in- 
dustry,” said Dr. Iserman, “is wholly 
the illegitimate child fathered by our 
enemies to aid their efforts to crush 
it.’ He said if the charges which had 
been made are followed out to their 
logical conclusions the ramifications of 
this alleged “dye monopoly,” would 
seem to involve President Harding, 
former President Wilson, the present 
and preceding secretaries of the War 
and Navy, the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice of the Army, the United States 
Tariff Commission, and many officers 
in various Government departments. 

Dr. Iserman cited several specific in- 
stances of highly important drugs and 
chemicals which were sold at extreme- 
ly high prices by the Germans, when 
they controlled their production prior 
to the war, but which later came 
down in price as competition developed. 

“It is impossible for the enemies of 
the American industry,” said Dr. Iser- 
man, “to cite my companies and _ the 
several score of other small com- 
panies as shining examples of the 
monopolistic tendency of the industry. 
You cannot charge a monopoly and 
give several small companies as proof 
of its existence.” Dr. Iserman did not 
complete his testimony on Tuesday but 
will be heard at some later time. 

At a short session of the Dye In- 
vestigating Committee Thursday, Her- 
man A. Metz began his testimony which 
will probably be completed on Friday. 
Mr. Metz told of the dye situation as 
he has known it during the last 40 vears, 
and denied many statements which 
have been made about him thus far in 
the investigation by the dye manufac- 
turers. 


Answers Hosiery Counsel 


Chas. H. Stone Reiterates Previous State- 
ment on Use of Dyes by Knitters 
Charles H. Stone of the Textile Al- 

liance, Inc., has filed a letter with the 

Dyestuff Investigating Committee in 

answer to a statement filed by George 

Deming of Philadelphia, counsel for the 

National Association of Hosiery and 

Underwear Manufacturers, attacking a 

previous statement by Mr. Stone con- 

cerning the exact interest of the asso- 
ciation in imported dyes. 
Mr. Stone’s letter said in part: 
“No one familiar with the dyestuff 
needs of the knitting industry, with- 
out a desire to distort the facts, will 
question the statement to the effect that 

‘while the hosiery manufacturers are 

large users of dyes, especially sulphur, 

developed and direct blacks for cot- 
ton, and logwood for silk, they use none 
of the vat colors, while the fancy col- 
ors used are mainly direct, basic and 
acid, practically all of which are made 
in America. And I call upon the knit- 
ting mills, which do dyeing, and the 
dyestuff manufacturers and merchants 
who supply these dyes, to confirm or 
disprove this statement. 

“Probably more than 50 per cent. of 
all silk hosiery made in America is 
black, and the dye used therefor is al- 


most exclusively logwood, a natural 
wood dye. The fancy shades in silk 
hosiery are produced with direct, acid 
and basic dyes, almost, if mot ex- 
clusively.” 


* Mills ” That Deceive 
Federal Trade Commission Will Proceed 
Against Firms Misusing the Word 

Firms that are not manu'acturcrs, and 
that do not operate mills, but who use 
the word “mills” in connection with their 
title or their. business in such a man- 
ner as to deceive the purchasing pul 
lic, are liable to be proceeded against 
by the Federal Trade Commission It 
is understood that no appeal will be 
taken from the decision of the Commis 
sion in the test case of the National Tail- 
oring Co. of Chicago, which resulied in 
an order prohibiting them from using 
the word “mills” in connection with 
their business, and this encourages the 
Commission to proceed against other 
concerns engaged in similar deception. 

That the Commission desires the ad- 
vice and co-operation of the textile trade 
in the stamping out of this and other 
unfair practices is demonstrated by the 
following letter received by the editors 
of TextTiL—E Wortp from Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C.: “I am 
writing to express the appreciation of 
the Federal Trade Commission of the 
editorial comment in the TEXTILE WorLD 
for March 11, 1922, with reference to 
the recent order of the Commission 
prohibiting the National Tailoring Com- 
pany of Chicago from using the word 
“Mills” in connection with its business 
when it is not in fact a manufacturer, 
thereby tending to deceive the purchas- 
ing public. 

“This case is one of a number of like 
complaints which have been laid before 
the Commission, and was pushed as a 
test case. As we are presently advised, 
no appeal will he taken from this de- 
cision. We are proceeding, however, to 
bring forward other cases of the same 
nature, with the idea that either upon 
the basis of the Commission’s order the 
practice can be eradicated or an appeal 
may be had which will give the Com- 
mission’s order the status of judicial 
affirmation.” 

“Tt is highly desirable that, insofar as 
the orders of the Commission meet the 
approval of the trade papers, there 
should be worked out some method of 
co-operation by which to the best pcos- 
sible advantage of the trade the Com- 
mission’s orders can be brought to the 
attention of the trade much more widely 
than could possibly be the case by the 
ordinary newspaper publicity given to 
the Commission's orders. 

“T recognize, of course, the fact that 
there will be differences of opinion and 
that the Commission will make orders 
which run contrary to the judgment and 
the policy of the trade papers. This 
is to be expected however much we 
may endeavor, as we do, to base our 
decisions upon a principle which we find 
existent in the trade itself. 

“Of course the effect of the Commis- 
sion’s order is primarily upon the re- 
spondent. Yet in those cases in which 
the Commission’s order runs _ parallel 
with the current of clear thinking, for- 
ward looking element in the industry, 
that element and the industry itself can 
be served effectively if the trade papers 
which serve that industry will also use 
the Commission’s order as a basis for 
argument fer its continued and extended 
application. 
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“It very often happens that a large 
number of a trade will suffer from a 
practice, which they believe to be wrong, 
in silence, believing that complaint to 
any agency outside the trade is to some 
extent unworthy. Some conferences 
which I have had recently with the 
editors of trade papers lead me to be- 
lieve that it is possible to work out a 
co-operation between the trade papers 
and the Commission which will be of 
benefit to the trade. 

“It seems to me highly possible that 
by a closer co-operation and a better 
understanding, both the work of the 
Commission may be continually improved 
and the trade more widely benefited. 
At least this is the hope in which I 
am working and in which I am now 
writing to you.” 


Raw Silk Classification 


Reports Being Distributed by Silk Asso- 
ciation of America 

The reports of the raw silk classifica- 
tion committee of the Silk Association 
of America, which were distributed last 
week in pamphlet form, are representa- 
tive of six years of work on the part 
of the committee and embody the prin- 
ciples of testing raw silk, specifications 
of the American standard silk skein and 
a tentative classification. They are 
issued with the hope that the results 
obtained in the different laboratories 
may be comparable and focus the at- 
tention of the entire industry on its 
present problems, thus promoting a 
greater standardization. 

The standard tests for raw silk rec- 
ommended are the winding test, the 
sizing test and the American sizing test, 
and are sufficiently in conformity with 
the present testing practice so as not 
to be a decided change. 

The tentative standard tests for raw 
silk are recommended as _ tentative 
standards because they are still in the 
state of development, but are sufficiently 
advanced to represent the best current 
laboratory practice. They are not in- 
volved in the rules and regulations gov- 
erning transactions in raw silk and, 
therefore, do not affect sales contracts 
under the rules of the Silk Association. 

The tentative classification proposes 
four grades of silk as sufficient to meet 
the present needs. The specifications 
in each grade are the minimum re- 
quirements which must be met for that 
grade. Raw silks which fail to meet 
the requirements of the fourth or low- 
est grade will constitute a group of low 
quality silk not requiring classification. 

The American standard silk skein is 
based fundamentally upon the present 
specification and does not differ from it 
in any vital particulars, but so com- 
pletely revises both the form and sub- 
ject matter as to constitute a new speci- 
fication and should be adopted in that 
manner rather than as an amendment 
to the present one. 

Wide distribution is being given to 
the report in the Orient, translations of 
it having been made in both Chinese 
and Japanese and the original cuts and 
charts used in the book having been 
sent there. 

Drawback on Flyers 

WasHincton, D. C.—The-~- Treasury 
Department has announced the allow- 
ance of drawback on imported flyers 
\ en exported separate from the rov- 
ing frames. A drawback allowance 
has already been made on roving 
frames manufactured by the Saco- 
Lowell Shops of Boston with the use 
of imported flyers 
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Philippine 

John Sanford, San- 
ord & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., ac 
ompanied by Mrs. Sanford, sailed last 
week indefinite stay in Europe. 


pre sident of S 


for an 

Charles Bailey, the veteran knit goods 
n of Fort Plain and Little Falls, 
N. Y., who for the last several years 
has been passing his winters in the 


South, was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception last week at the Central Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., the occasion be- 


ng his ninety-second birthday 
George W 
Mollohon 


Summer, president of the 
Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C., 


has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., to spend 
several weeks 

Victor M. Montgomery, president and 
treasurer of the Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg 
Co. and Miss Eloise Fet on were mat 
ried at the home of Miss Peterson's 
parents in Spartanburg, S. C., last Sat 
urday 

Charles H. Collins, president of the 
Collins Loom Works, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., 1s a candidate on two tickets for 
re-election as president of the village of 
Colonic Mr. Collins has served = as 
president since the incorporatiot f the 
village 

George S farton, pres dent and 
treasurer of the Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine & Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., 


and Mrs. Barton are planning to sail for 
Europe on the new 
New York, on April 15 

E. Kent Swift, treasurer of the Whit 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 
week a month’s stay 
California 


Arthur ( Cc 


steamer Homeric 


from 


eturned last 


from 


\rth emins, treasurer of Com 
ins & Cx In Rochdale, Mass., a for 
mer member « the Massachusetts 
minimum wage commission, 


appeared 
before the legislative committee on so 


welfare in Boston, March 15. 1 


urges 


epeal of the present law, and opposed 
the bill to make its provisions manda 
tory rather than permissive 

Leroy A. Beers, secretary and general 


manager ot 


Amster 


(30) 


John K. Stewart & Sons 


N. Y., has returned from 


dam, 


extended trip to England in the in 
terests of his firm. Mr. Beers expressed 
the opinion that 


mproy 


conditions in Europe 
hg except inh 


possibly Germany. 


Fred 


Russia and 


W. Howe, vice-president and 
sales manager of the. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Providence, 
RK. I., is booked to sail from Vancouver, 


B. ( 
Asia a thre: 


customers ot 


April 20 on the S. S. Empress 
months’ visit among 
his firm in China and 
Henry F. Favor, superintendent 
company’s 


Lor 


Japan 
the 
sailed for Ch na irom 
Thur last 
Charles F Marble, tl 
is & Marble Machine Co., Worces 
ter, Mass., and F. |] Norcross, 
of the Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, 
have elected members of 
board of the Worcester 
(Mass.) branch, National Metal Trades 


Providence _ plant, 
Vancouver on 


sday 


the 


easurer ol 


Curt 
secre 


Mass 


the executive 


been 


\ssociation 

Jl. H. Windle, sales agent of the 
W oonsoc ket Machine & Press Co., and 
W. C. Murphy, treasurer of the Provi 


dence Mill Supply Co., who had been in 
China and Japan for the last six months 
on a business trip, returned the first of 
this week. They both report a success 
ful trip, and are as enthusiastic as eve 
regarding the outlook 
China 


for business in 


Edward Legge of the Percy A 


Leow 


Co., worsted yarn agents, 185 Summer 
street, Boston, was removed to th 
Deaconess Hospital, Brookline, Mass 


Sunday afternoon, March 19, where he 
was operated upon for appendicitis 


W. Parker Straw, agent of the Amos 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., was 
operated upon for appendicitis and is 
reported to be making a 
recovery 


satisfactory 
His wife, who was operated 
upon for the same trouble some three 


weeks ago, is in the same hospital with 
Mr Their youngest daughter 
died last week following operatio 
for appendicitis. There is wide-spread 
sympathy for Mr. and Mrs 
their bereavement and _ suffering. 


Straw. 


an 


Straw 11 


Frederick H. Bishop, secretary of ‘he 
Universal Winding Co., Mass., 
s finding much needed rest in a trip of 
several weeks duration to California by 
Havana and Panama. 

Frederick Driscoll, manager of the 
Gloversville (N. Y.) plant of Fownes 
Bros. & Co., was the principal speaker 
at the annual get-to-gether of employes 
of the Amsterdam and _ Gloversville 
branches of the company held last week 
at Gloversville. Part of the Glovers- 
ville plant was cleared for the occasion 
and a banquet was served followed by 
dancing and a basketball game between 
teams representing the two mills. 

lhe Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 
ciation is to hold its April meeting and 
dinner in Worcester, Mass., but the 
place has not been announced. The en- 
tertainment which is” in 
charge, will arrange for a textile speaker 
and music. The June meeting of the 
will be postponed and in- 
stead an outing will take place in July 
Plans for the same will be completed 
later. Fred D. Walton, designer for 
the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., 
is president of the association. 


3oston, 


Way ol 


committee, 


association 


A. R. Vann, formerly of Durham, 
N. C., is now superintendent of the 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 


George Sneddon, superintendent of 
the Grinnell Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass.,..is receiving congratulations on 
his recent marriage to Mrs. Jennie Mae 
Peirce, also of New Bedford. An- 
nouncement of the wedding on March 
15 in the Methodist Church on John 
Street, New York, has just been made 
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Manufacturers’ Textile Association, Worcester, Mass., Meeting 
and Dinner, Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 1 P.M. April 8, 1922 


| Southern New England Textile Club, Meeting and Dinner, 


Fall River, Mass., 2 P.M. April 


99 


1922. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Conven- 
tion and Annual Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, April 27 and 


28, 1922. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina. Conven- 


29, 1922 


tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C.. April 27, 28 


and 


dn aol 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 


Annual Exhibition, Commercial Museum. Philadelphia, May 
Convention, Philadelphia, May 23, 24 and 25, 1922. 


9” 1922 e 


mis —— 


9» 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Conven- 


tion, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26 and 27 


1922. 


mis 


_ Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Meet- 
ing and Banquet, at Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, and Out- 


1922 
Southern Textile 

Wrightsville Beach, 
Southern Textile 

October 19-25, 1922. 


ing, June 2, 


Exposition, 


Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, | 
Wilmington, N. C., June 2 and 3, 1922. 


Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 


* 


International Silk Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


February 5-15, 1923. 


J. H. Merritt, who has been super- 
intendent of the Victory Mfg. Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. C., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a similar position at the Cot- 
ton Mills Products Co., Natchez, Miss 

Chester A. Page has accepted the po- 
sition as superintendent for the Colum- 


biaville (Mich.) Woolen Mills. Mr 
Page was formerly employed by the 
Western Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


George S. Fox, superintendent of the 
Columbiaville (Mich.) Woolen Mills, 
has severed his with that 


company. 


connections 


William B. Grundy has accepted the 
position as assistant superintendent for 
the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. 
Mr. Grundy was formerly employed at 
Janesville, Wis. 

D; £. 


Trask has 


severed his con- 
nection with the Empire Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., Welland, Ontario, Canada, after 


three years service. He will return next 
week to his home at 24 Warren Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., where he will en- 
joy a rest, pending arrangement 
another cotton mill connection. 

William J. Burke is now overseer ot 
the finishing department of the Hadley 
Mills, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

W. H. Godfrey, formerly of New 
Orleans, is overseer of the cloth room 
for the Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

W. F. 


for 


Petit has received the promo- 
tion from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

A. D. Adcox is now overseer of 
cloth room at the Victory Mfg. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

P. T. Wing is now overseer of spin 
ning for the New England Woolen 
Yarn Co.’s plant at Clinton, Mass 


Harold Washburn has resigned as 
overseer of the night shift in the combe1 
department of the Blackstone (Mass. ) 
Mfg. Co., to engage in business in Provi 


> 


dence, R. I 


William Leahy, formerly of Ware, 
Mass., has resigned as overseer of the 
finishing department in the Waucantuck 
Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
turned to Boston. 


the 
Cé:. 


has re 
his home in 
E. Bates Drinkwater has accepted th« 
position as overseer of carding for th« 
Wolfeboro (N. H.) Mills. Mr. Drink- 
water comes from Stamford, Conn. 
William Charlesworth, overseer of 
carding for the Fioneer Mills (American 
Woolen Co.), Pittsfield, Me., for the 
last three years, has resigned his posi 
tion with that company to accept a posi 
tion he formerly held at Gardner, Mass 


Alvin Southard, night overseer of 
carding for the Sebasticook Mills, Pitts 
field, Me., has resigned his position with 
that company to accept a 
tion in Mass 

Leslie Pooler, master 
the Waverly Mill (American Woolen 
Co.) Pittsfield, Me., for the last four 
vears, has severed his connections with 
that company. 


similar pos! 
Amesbury, 


mechanic fot 


Edwin Crashaw, overseer of finish 
ing for the Indian Spring Mills (Ameri 
can Woolen Co.), Madison, Me., has 
severed his connections with that cor 
panv 
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HE speed of a printing machine, 
or the production in yards of 
printed material, depends entirely 
on the number of colors to be 
printed, the class and width of material, 
depth of engraving, and the amount of 


set on each printing roller necessary 


CU 










Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Section 





Driving in Use Today 


(Concluded from Feb. 25 issue.) 
minute. The production from a ten, roller in order to get the proper results 
twelve or fourtee olor machine is as previously stated These and other 
somewhat less, owing to the number of conditions make it quite impossible t 
colors and the greater weight of the establish a= standard, but from tests 
main cylinder. Printing silks and silk made on various machines from time t 
warps, the output will range from 15 time, printing cotton goods from tw 


OT Ta 


CAL Pi 





cotton goods printing one and two color 
narrow stripes, can produce about 120 
vards per minute on one color work 
and about 95 yards per minute in two 
colors. 

An eight color machine on the average 
six and eight color pattern will produce 
in the vicinity of 50 yards or more per 


*Prepared by 
Rice, Barton & 
Worcester, Mass. 


Engineering Department of 
Fales Machine & Iron Co., 





| 

| 

| - Fig. 7—~-Modern Direct Connected Motor Drive Fig. 8. 

to obtain a perfect print, as well as the yards to 50 yards per minute, depend- to ten colors, based on a 42-inch face 
additional load that the machine itself ing of course on the design, number machine, pulling dryers and other equip 
is obliged to pull in the way of dry- of colors, width of goods and ©«.e of ment, it has been deemed advisable to 
ing cans, batchers, reeling off machines, machine doing the printing A fair calculate 4 hp. per mp or color for 
endless blanket, etc. Under these con- average in a mill operating, say ten to machines from three to seven colors, 
ditions, however, the output of printed twelve machines on cotcon goods of 3% hp. per color for machines from 
material may be judged from the fact various patterns and colors, is about eight to fourteen colors, inchisive. This 
that a three color machine running on one piece (50 to 60 yards) per minute should be found sufficient unless the 


per machine on a continuous run, thus conditions are unusual 


making the output by this intaglio Drives for Printing Machines 
method of printing textiles far greate1 One of the most important features 
than by any other process mentioned n connection with the operating of a 
Power Required textile printing machine is the driving 
The power necessary for driving a arrangement. A poorly constructed and 
printing machine depends entirely on unreliable drive is often responsible for 
the size and width of the machine, num- delays and many yards of ods he 
ber of colors to be printed, the kind of ing spoiled, which result is very dis 
goods and the amount of set or pres- couraging to the printer and a great 
sure necessarily put on each printing detriment to the concern. From_ the 








Textile Printing, Machine and Its Drive 


Output Depends on Number of Colors to Be Printed, Class and Width of Material. Depth of Engraving. Setting and 
Arrangement of Machine—Power Required—Description of Four Principal Methods of Electric 


that it is absolutely necessat 
yperate printing machines at al Ss 
speeds, and to meet the conditions ¢ 
which the machine is subjected, it 
ery mportant t have the di ( 


nstructed, and with = sufficient 


power 


ailable at anv moment, to make the 


Silent Chain Motor Drive 


and reliable at 


operation positive any 

speed 
Belt Drives 

When this type of printing machine 


was originally brought out, it was driven 
by belt from a line or jack shaft to a 
pulley or clutch on_ the 
ing shaft of the Whilk 


remained in us¢ many years, 


friction driv- 


machine. this 
Lor it never 
that 


ma 


proved satisfactory for the reason 
the printer was obliged to jog the 


chine by making the clutch slip in order 


to rotate the printing machine cylinder 
sufficiently slowly to enable him to fit 
the pattern. This operation required 
much skill and time on the printer’s 
part and often resulted in delays and 
the spoiling of some goods 

Further objections were that this be- 
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Figure it out 
for webs 


Palm Textile Soap 


A Scientifically Blended Palm Oil Soap 


Through extensive research work our laboratory department have discovered some- 
thing entirely new in textile soap. They have succeeded in scientifically blending 
Palm Oil with other necessary ingredients, making according to a new formula,,the 
finest soap for woolen mills on the market today. You can demonstrate this to 
vourself by trial. 
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4 Points of Superiority 
1—Fulls Quickly 
2—Rinses Easily 
3—Leaves Material Free from Odor 
4—Does Not Streak Material 


Ask the Armour Salesman or Write for Prices and Further Information 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


Textile Soap Department Chicago 1355 W. 3ist Street 


6313 











Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Section—Continued 


ing a one speed drive, so to speak, in 
order to change the speed it was neces- 
sary to change the lapping on the pul- 
leys, and very often substitute the 
driven pulley on the line or jack shaft 
with a larger or smaller one in order 
to obtain the desired speed. Besides, 
if the belts were very tight it would 
be difficult to start the machine and 
avoid a sudden jerk which _ usually 
caused a slip between the printing roll- 
ers and main cylinder, resulting in mis- 
prints and sometimes broken gears, or 
spoiling some goods. 

In some cases belt drives with idlers 
have proven satisfactory where the 
power is supplied from below the floor 
on which the printing machine is lo- 
cated. In this case the strain on the 
belt pulling down keeps the driving shaft 
well seated in the boxes and in good 
alignment, whereas if the power is taken 
from above the printing machine, the 
tight belts bring much strain upward 
and against the caps of the shaft bear- 
ing. As the wear increases, it tends 
to raise the shaft out of line and gears 
out of mesh, which often causes chat- 
ter and produces bad work. This is 
considered bad practice. 

Cone Pulleys 

Cone pulleys and idlers were then 
used to obtain various speeds. This 
was some improvement but did not elim- 
inate the slipping of belts; and when 
the belts were set up sufficiently tight, 
the wear and cost increased the up- 
keep, and the sudden jerk in starting 
up the machine was still in evidence. 

Steam Engine Drive 

From all this experience the build- 
ers of printing machines concluded that 
the drive must be a direct connected 
one and self-contained, and therefore 
designed a special slide valve reciprocat- 
ing engine, known as the side hill en- 
gine, for driving textile printing ma- 
chines. This engine seemed to fill all re- 
quirements at that time, and hundreds 
of them were built. Many printing ma- 





Fig. 9.—Control 


hines are operated by these engines at 
the present time. 

The advantages of this drive were that 
Ss was directly connected to the print- 
ing machine shaft, making it a posi- 
tive drive, and any speed could be had 
by simple manipulation of the throttle. 
It eliminated the sudden jerk and af- 
forded smooth running. The exhaust 





from these engines was used for heat- 
ing the drying cans that dried the goods 
after they were printed. 

It had some objections, however, which 
were that the upkeep was quite expensive, 
and high steam pressure was necessary at 





belts between the motor and printing 
machine shafts, but these are rapidly 
being replaced by gear and chain ap- 
plications (Figs. 7 and 8). 

As pointed out previously in this ar- 
ticle, the power requirements of tex- 


electric 
lows: 
1. Ward Leonard—Direct current. 
2. Multi-voltage—Direct current. 
3. Direct current adjustable 
motors, 


driving in use today, as fol 


speed 


a 
x. 


ee el 


- Pe el 
ere tT a 


Fig. 10.—Variable Speed Alternating Current Motor Drive 


all times. Many steam leaks occurred, 
and the exhaust steam going into the 
dryers that dried the goods carried cyl- 
inder oil with it, which caused some 
trouble in keeping the buckets free and 
added expense to the upkeep on the 





| 
| 
| 
' 


| 


| 


But until superseded 
by electric motor power, the individual 
engine drive was considered the best. 
Electric Motor Drive 

Owing to its efficiency, superior fa- 
cility of control and cleanliness, the elec- 
tric motor was finally adopted as the 
most satisfactory for driving printing 
machines. The earlier installations used 


Outfit 





dryers in general. 


tile printing machines are very erratic 
and practically impossible to predict def- 
initely, rendering it necessary to use 
a driving motor of sufficient capacity for 
the maximum demand, with the full 
knowledge that the average load will 
not exceed fifty to sixty per cent. of its 
rating. 

Printing machines require varying 
speed, constant torque, and the power 
required varies, for all practical pur- 
directly with the speed. This 
however, varies widely with 
many more or less obscure conditions, 
the principal of which are the number 
f rolls and the pressure applied to 
them. As this pressure varies for every 
sort of pattern, a tabulation of many 
speeds and power readings contains 
many curious and inexplicable relations 
between these two quantities. Some of 
these may be of interest. 


poses, 


torque, 


Yards per Minute Colors Horse-Power 
45 5 11.5 
45 23.0 
40 7 23.0 
46 7 11.2 
It is a matter of historical interest 


to note that the first application of an 
electric drive to a textile printing ma- 
in this country was made at the 
the Dunnell Manufacturing 
Pawtucket, R. I., about 27 years 
Various schemes of driving with 
constant potential generators, in com- 
bination with both shunt and series 
wound direct current motors, were tried 
without much success, until finally the 
Ward Leonard system solved the prob- 
lem. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the modern commutating pole di- 
rect current and brush shifting alter- 
nating current motors, with their wide 
speed range, had not been developed. 
There are four principal methods of 


hine 
plant of 
Co., 


ago. 


4. Varying speed brush shifting alter 


nating current motors. 


Ward Leonard System 

In the Ward Leonard system the out- 
fit required for each printing machine 
is essentially a direct current motor, 
current generator, an exciter 
and a controlling device; 250 volts is 
recommended. 

The exciter supplies power for the 
separate excitation of the shunt fields 
of the motor and generator; the motor 
excitation is constant while that of the 
generator is varied by means of a rheo- 
stat placed in series with the field cir- 
cuit. It is evident that by varying the 
generator field resistance, the generator 
voltage is varied, and this produces a 
corresponding change in the speed of 
the motor. 

Since the original equipment at the 
Dunnell plant, many similar outfits have 
been installed, which are superior to the 
first one only in the convenience and 
refinements of the controlling features. 
In the earliest outfits, the controlling 
apparatus consisted of a hand operated, 
single pole, magnetic blowout lever 
switch in the main circuit between gen- 
erator and motor, and a hand operated 
field rheostat, both of which devices 
were located at the printing machine, 
conveniently as possible to the operator. 

In the modern outfit, the main cur- 
rent is handled by solenoid operater con- 
tactors, the generator field rheostat is 
motor operated, and both are mounted 
on a slate panel, enclosed in a sheet 
metal cabinet if desired, for wall or 
floor mounting; the controlling devices 
at the printing machine are reduced to 
a few push buttons. 

The station at the front of the printing 
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Constant Vigilance 


N order to insure the production of standard uniform 
dyestuffs, every step in their manufacture must be under 
constant observation. 


Pressure, temperature, speed of agitation as well as duration 
of reaction are vital factors which, if not kept under absolute 
control during dyestuffs manufacture, destroy every desirable 
quality. 


The excellence of Du Pont plant control is reflected in the 
uniformity of the product. You get uniform results from 
uniform Du Pont Dyestuffs. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Boston Providence 

Philadelphia Chicago 


Charleston, S. Car. 
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} machine should have at least five but- sary for fitting the pattern In the 4 e 
tons: Run, Stop, Jog, Fast and Slow. United States this method of drive usu- r : 
The first two need no comment. The ally employs a 250 volt main generator | Hi fa t kk 
Jog button is only used for moving the and a three-unit balancer, the units be . Ow Bmiuc soap $s oc 
rolls by very small increments, the ing wound for 60, 80 and 110 volts 3 
movement depending upon the length From this arrangement fixed voltage are you wasting 4 
of time the button is pressed before re- steps of 60, 80, 110, 140, 190 and 250 | 4 3 
leasing. This button is very convenient are secured. Four wires are carried to @ d. : 
and facilitates fitting the pattern, wash- each motor, through a controller, giv E every es 
ing up, ete., as the printing rollers can ing a speed range of about 6 to 1 { ‘Hee | ‘ 
be moved as little as an inch at a time. The balancer sets must be of relatively *j E a ; 
3 x 
\ Stop button may be placed in the large capacity because the motors often J ¢’ a Se z f 
rear of the machine, or at several other run at slow speeds and normal output . ace al 
for extended periods of time, and no | —S~ 
predictions regarding the extent of such —— ieee 4y 
duty can be made. Cases have been } = a 
known where insufficient capacity of | i = 
balancers has been a serious matter after | =a 
the installation of this system. To ‘in- j —— \ 
sure flexibility and reliability of service, ——_ } 
both the main generators and the bal- ) 
ancer sets should be installed in two or ¥¢ 
more units, with one in reserve for i 
emergency use, thus adding to the first j 
cost of the equipment. 
Direct Current Adjustable Speed j 
| For those printing plants which have ‘ 
direct current available, shunt wound OU can scour your goods with ! /3 to 
direct current adjustable speed motors 1 | 
: ; uw 
| are recommended. The introduction of /2 as much soap stock as you are now f 
ee coe 2 Grek corrent | using, and get equally satisfactory results. 
} motor designs has so improved the sta- - 
| bility and commutating characteristics Why not make this saving ? 
' of these machines that it is now pos- i 
sible to obtain a speed variation suf- oa ¢ 
ficiently wide to meet practically all tex- | Many mills have found that the addition 
tile printing requirements. This varia- ® ‘ ‘i 4 
tion is obtained partly by shunt field and ® of a small amount of Oakite in the soap ; 
} partly by armature control. j : : ft 
| The speed changes may be obtained | stock increases the cleansing power of the L 
by drum controllers, with armature and stock so that much less is needed to do f 
field points and by full semi-automatic, 
predetermined speed, push button oper- the same amount of work. 
ated controllers, the latter being the 
Fig. 11.—Push Button Station most popular. : S 7 
ore ae ener Drum controllers are very simple and For instance, a mill producing woolen underwear 
points if desired, tor shutting Gown ‘reliable, but as a rule it is more or less . 
quickly in case of emergency. Safe agony re aa & tubing formerly made up 650 lbs. of soap stock 
aad lded ee cece difficult to mount them so they will be , ; 
er ana Seen fe, _ = all ne : convenient for the printer and at the by using 350 lbs. soap and soda ash. They now 
prevent accidental starting; that is, if . . . 
; ; , ’ same time not in the way, particularly | . : 
one of the attendants in the rear stops \nen changing ciate % 1 use 40 lbs. Oakite in place of soda ash and get 
a weap ea is pense - For the semi-automatic control it is excellent scouring results with ly, less stock. 
presses e oare oO e achine Can- : 
a , necessary to provide a control panel, a . . 07 : 
oO rr “ > - oes - I r 7 
| not be started again at the main i" Weed ogeented deld cheoctnt, ands push B Other mills report savings up to 50°%. Besides, 
} Hon qntil the Safe button has been re- button station. The control panel is of [§ goods scoured with Oakite are odorless, have a 
leased. . . | 
os sd lg slate on which are mounted the line, | . 
| [he generators should be furnished 2 ccterating, dynamic breaking and slow. | softer feel and show a better finish. 
n multi-unit motor generator sets where eet eee —— ei ‘ 
| - ; i down contactors, overload relavs, etc., 
the number of equipments will permit, ici — eae cos | 
; Httwmivhmtumast  .. | Let us help you cut your manufacturing costs b 
| a : . , tt cae enclosing cabinet, for side wall or floor | py y g y 
motor on a common base with, anc mounting (Fig. 9). The push button reducing your bills for soap stock. It incurs no 
lirect connected to, four generators. Pr e - . 
ike citicdinsar inadenatis aban bie Sereiie station with at least five buttons (Run, hicati so hh — —s 
| 1 excitet capacity somare ne yer ager Stop, Jog, Fast and Slow), and the field obligation to nave a friendly ta wit 
| a ee ae a po ; a rheostat should be conveniently located one of our Service Men. Find out what 
sufficient capacity for the excitation of near the printer. ’ 
) all the generator and motor fields The operation of the Run. Stop and he has to recommend. Then judge 
buttons needs no comment. The 


As to speed control, this system is in 7, 
\ a class by itself, both on account of 


: for yourself whether his suggestions 
Fast and Slow buttons are arranged in 





| ts straight, smooth, motor speed curve the form of a two button snap switch: are worth while. 
and its speed range, which has only zero ciosing the former allows the motor to 
is its low speed limit. It is doubtful, accelerate to a speed as determined by 
TT nowever, 11 full advantage can be taken the setting of the hand operated field Write us today 
7 f these excellent characteristics except rheostat, while the motor will operate 
A n a very few cases. The single unit 


on armature resistance (slow speed) if 
the Slow button is closed. Starting, 
accelerating and changing from high 
speed (field resistance) to slow speed 
(armature resistance) are automatically 
provided for by the solenoid operated 
contactors on the panel. Speed varia- 





direct current adjustable speed motor, 

the varying speed brush shifting 

ilternating current motor, has sufficient 

speed range to take care of the major- 

ty of printing machine applications and 
s, of course, much less expensive. 





: Multi-Voltage System tions by shunt field adjustment are ac- y 
( In the multi-voltage system the motor complished by the hand operated field MAN uU FACTURE a Cd ¥ 
speed range is obtained by the combina-_ rheostat, which should be of the enclosed 
tion of a number of fixed voltage steps, type. 42 THAME RE RK 
shunt field control between those steps, The full automatic control is very sim- a a 
{ and resistance in the armature circuit ilar to the semi-automatic, the chief dif- 
| for obtaining the slow speeds neces- ference being the substitution of a motor 
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DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 


DIRECT BRILLIANT ROSE B EX 


For direct dyeings on cotton and half silk. Extremely level and very fast to acids, 
alkalies, and hot pressing. Easily dischargeable. 


DIRECT FAST BLACK GS 


For direct and developed dyeings on cotton and half silk (green shade). Extremely 
level dyeing and very fast to hot pressing acids and alkalis. Dischargeable. 


DIRECT FAST BROWN G 


For direct and after-treated dyeings on cotton piece goods, yarn, and raw stock. Level 
dyeing, excellent fastness to hot pressing, acids and alkalis. After-treated dyeings, 
extremely fast to light and washing. Dischargeable. 


PRIMULINE SUPERIOR and S F 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW FF and SB 
DIRECT BRILLIANT FLAVINE S 
MIMOSA PC 
DIRECT FAST ROSES 
DIRECT FAST VIOLET 4 B and OTHERS 


Peerless Color Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Head Office and Works: BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New England Sales Agents Philadelphia District Western District 
Dunker & Perkins Co. L. B. Fortner Co., Inc. Merchants Chemical Ce. 
387 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 235 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicage, Lil. 


Inquiries Solicited 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing — Cont’d 


operated field rheostat for the hand op- 
erated device and the addition of two 
push buttons to control the rheostat 
motor. 

The equipment described above will 
satisfactorily take care of ninety-nine 
per cent. of textile printing applications 
where direct current is available. The 
amount of material involved may seem 


ee 


complicated, but practice has proven 
that it is simple, very convenient and 
thoroughly reliable. 

Variable Speed With Alternating Current 

In cases where only alternating cur- 
rent is obtainable it has been necessary 
for a number of years to use motor 
generator sets or rotary converters, as 
the direct current motor was the only 
available type giving a satisfactory speed 
range for printing. While this arrange- 
ment is perfectly satisfactory from an 
electrical standpoint, the first cost of 
equipment is considerably increased, 
complicated problems added, concern- 
ing the generating plant when additional 
equipments are necessary, and the plant 
efficiency reduced. 

In order to provide a more economical 
drive to meet this condition an alter- 
nating current motor was introduced 
about eight years ago, which has made 
it possible to obtain a speed range suf- 
ficiently wide for textile printing and 
other finishing requirements. It can be 
furnished for either 2-phase or 3-phase 
service, and for any standard voltage. 
Figure 10 shows a very satisfactory 
printing machine drive with one of these 
equipments, many of which are 
n use. 


now 


I'wo forms of control are available— 
he semi-automatic and full automatic. 
n the former, a push button station 
(Fig. 11) is provided with Run, Stop 
ind Jog buttons and an enclosed mag- 
etic switch (Fig. 12). The speed varia- 
ns are obtained by moving the brushes 
vetween two fixed points (the motor has 
commutator with movable brush yoke) 
a hand operated sector type control- 

The push button station and con- 
roller should be conveniently located. 

The full automatic control differs 
rom the semi-automatic only in the 
nethod of moving the brushes; the hand 
perated controller is replaced by a 
fractional horse-power motor mounted 
n the bearing arm of the main motor 
and connected to the brush yoke by 
worm gearing. To control this, two 








Fig. 12.—Enclosed Magnetic Switch 
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push buttons are added (Fast and Slow) 
to the main station, making five but- 
tons instead of three. Any number of 
Stop buttons may be used for shutting 
down the equipment from a_ remote 
point. 

The induction motor with wound sec- 
ondary and external resistance for speed 
variation has not been discussed, as its 





The leading tex- 
tile mills have 
proved these 4 
soaps to be far 


superior to any 
others! 





Amber Soap 
Flakes 


P & G Extra 
Palm Soap 


P & G Red Oil 
Soap 


P & G Olive 
Soap 


characteristics are not considered at all 
suitable for textile printing machine ap- 
plications. 








Portable Tools 
Use Made of Drills and Grinders in Re- 
pair Work 

Portable electric drills are useful tools 
in the mill and there should be more of 
them used. As they are operated by 
the lighting current they can be used 
in any mill that is lighted by electricity, 
even though the mill does not have elec- 
tric motive power. The use of these 
drills in many cases means doing the 
repair work on the spot instead of tak- 
ing the machine apart or taking some 
piece of the machine off and doing the 
work in the shop. They are great time 
and labor saving pieces of equipment 
The Universal type of drill should 
be used, which means that it can be op- 
erated with either direct or alternating 
current. In the repair department of 
large mills it is the practice to have 
one or more drills in each of the shops 
For instance, the machine shop will usu- 
ally have several in the tool room, the 








Write for prices and samples. 


The Procter & Gamble 





tin shop will have several, the car- ° e e 

penter shop will have several, the belt D t b t ¢ 

aan one, and so a ) 1S Yl u ing OoOmpany 
The smaller sizes of tools take up to 





and 5/16 inch drills; the medium 
sizes up to % inch, and the larger size 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











up to % inch drill. This refers to 

metal drilling. Power consumption Branches 

ranges from 160 to 900 watts and the Atlanta Minneapolis 

weights of the tools are from 43% to Baltimore New Orleans 

54 pounds. A convenient size is that Boston New York 

taking up to % inch drill, weighing Chicago Philadelphia 

21 pounds and consuming 475 watts. Ot a Pittsburgh 

course, where the amount of work war- once San Francisco 

rants the outlay, it is advisable to carry Kansas City Seattle 

several sizes. Los Angeles St. Louis 
Portable electric grinders are a useful Memphis Syracuse 

tool if there is much work to be done 

away from the shop. They are built sim- Send mail orders to nearest address 





ilar to the electric drill and c¢ 
eral sizes. 


in sev- 
A portable electric hammer 
drill may also be had for light work in 


me 
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USE 


| It is a non-inflammable solv- 
FC FOR )R WOOLENS: It aetna to any 

WORSTEDS | It caves | /3 to 1/2 soap liquor 

MOHAIR, ETC. | a siniaiaeenint Sek 

ne Scouring It pre lust d feel 


of goods 
site for Booklet 
“‘Successful Scouring”’ 


FOR WOOLENS 
| WORSTEDS 
J ERSEY CLOTH 


Write for Booklet 
In Fulling “The Art of Fulling’’ 


FOR ENHANCING QUALITY—E BCOO-MULSION 


Produces a Softer Handle Of special value for 


Darkens and Brightens Colors KNIT GOODS AND HOSIERY 












It supplies needed lubrication 

It is the best soap assistant 

It prevents folds freezing to- 
gether 

It keeps wrinkles from crack- 
ing the fabric 

It saponifies oil used on stock 









ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 


84-86 WEST BROADWAY 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No additional equipment required. Our experts always ready to advise you gratis 





THE 
ew BRUNSWICK CHemrcas Co 


Sales Office and Factory 
85-105 Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Oi_s — W axes — CompounpbDs 


Essential to Dyeing, Finishing and Sizing 








————_=- 2@ >) 


Try 


TERPOL HYDRATE 


for penetration, thin boiling, smoothness and 
elasticity on Cotton Warps and Yarns 
where Starch 1s used 





Write for information 
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dora Grew 
Presence of Acids in Cloth 


| ae 
Process of Dyemdé 
Periodical Testing of Materials for Impurities Eliminates Many ~s 


Finishing Troubles and Complaints from Buyers 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing—Cont’d 


lrilling holes in brick and concrete, or 
r chipping. The maximum size of drill 


that can be used in a machine of this 


type is 1 inch. 





By Thomas Hadfield. 


HE question of acid in cloth is an 
important one, and it is also one 

n which most manufacturers are slack. 
The quality and finish of many cloths 
ould be much improved if this matter 
as properly looked after. The acids 
nding their way into cloths during 
vanufacture are chiefly sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids; but other acids are 
found in cloths through the in- 
gredients used in sizing, bleaching, dye- 
ng, and finishing. 

If the materials used in the various 
manufacture were tested 
eriodically for impurities, much trouble 
would be avoided in the various stages 

finishing, and ultimately there would 

e fewer complaints for the seller of the 
inished cloths 

All sized fabrics, either light, medium, 

heavy, have at one period of their 
anufacture a varied amount of acid 
present, and even minute traces of acid 
n the presence of moist air will cause 
lefects in the fabric; and these defects 
more obvious when the fabric 

s made into wearing apparel. 

Delicate shades of silk may be injured 
by long contact with other cloths con- 
taining acids. Metallic articles are also 
soon tarnished. Sulphuric acid remains 

r years, continually regenerated by the 
moisture of the air, and slowly causes 
lestruction of the fabric. 


rten 


processes ol 


ecome 


Vegetable Fibres Naturally Acid 


Fabrics made from vegetable fibres, 
as cotton, linen, jute, ramie,  etc., 
ire naturally slightly acid as_ the 
fibres when tested in their pure state 
lenote acidity with Congo-red. Animal 


fibres are generally alkaline when in 
the pure state. 

The degree of action of the acid de- 
pends largely upon the nature of the 
fibrous material. Jute and hemp contain 
a higher percentage of impure matters, 
s lignin and pectin, than cotton or linen. 
Fabrics made from pure fibrous ma- 
ials are not so readily attacked, but 
effect is the same, only the length 
f time is considerably longer. 

ven in small traces, acids weaken the 
th and make it less able to resist the 
nn of the atmosphere, sunlight, and 
isture—especially so when the cloth 
stored in a humid atmosphere. The 
res are made weak and tender by the 
rmation of oxycellulose and hydro- 
ulose, and in some cases where the 
| is excessive, dextrose is formed. 
Colored Stains from Size Mixings 
ledium and heavy sized cloth where 
h fat has been used causes trouble 
the finished cloth, and especially when 
1 in a rancid state, as the volatile 
tty acids cause many varied colored 
ins which assume certain colors ac- 
ling to the nature of other matters 
sent. Many of the mildew stains in 
th could in most cases be avoided by 
ecting a fat or tallow which has been 
il rendered and free from impurities. 
From tests made over a considerable 
riod, varying from three weeks to 
hree years, it has been found that 
avily sized cloth gains in acidity more 
in puresized cloth, and the destructive 
tion is more evident. Although epsom 


I 


salt and glauber’s salt are often put into 


sizing mixtures to give weight and 
“feel,” they are not always added i 
sufficient quantity to neutralize the acids 
present. 

The qualitative detection of free 


mineral acid is not difficult. Congo-red 
answers well as a test, as its color is 
changed only by free mineral acids 
The quantitative determination of the 
acid volumetrically is not so simple. 
Congo-red cannot be used as an indica- 
tor, at least in the presence of alum, for 
the change from blue to red is not suff- 
ciently sharply marked, probably on ac- 
count of the formation of an alumina 
lake. Logwood cannot be employed if 
traces of iron are present, but either 
methyl-violet or methyl-orange can b« 
used. 
Determining Effect of Free Acid 
\ large number of fabrics of equal 
dimensions, and free from size, ete., in 
order to determine the effect of free acid 
upon them, were soaked both in sul- 
phuric and hydrochloric acids of the 
following degrees of concentration: 


lin 100 lin 2,000 
lin 300 1in 6,000 
lin 700 1 in 10,000 
1 in 1,000 1 in 20,000 


In all cases the cloth was thoroughly 
soaked squeezed, and dried at a low} 
temperature. Some of the cloths were 
then exposed in a dry room, some in a 
damp cellar, and some under cover in 
a garden. In all cases the pieces of 
cloth were examined once a week, but 
afterwards at longer intervals. 

The experiments were extended over 
a period of 36 months for the three 
strongest acids, and 20 months for the 
five other concentrations. At the end 
of four weeks the amount of free acid | 
in all the fabrics was as great as at first. 
The change in amount after that time | 
varied. The hydrochloric acid became 
more and more difficult to detect an:l 
finally disappeared altogether if the im 
pregnation was made with a weak acid 

At the end of 36 months fabrics soaked 
with a solution of 1 part in 1000 gave a 
solution barely precipitated by nitrate of 


silver and not appreciably affecting 
Congo-red. Titration with methyl- 
orange, however, showed that the 
amount of acid was 0.0002%. With, 


greater initial concentration the Congo- 
red was perceptibly changed. With 
hydrochloric acid of 1 in 100 and 1 in| 
300 a distinct precipitate was got after 
36 months with nitrate of silver, and 
the amounts of acid were 0.03% and 
0.02% respectively. 

Sulphuric acid was easier to recognize 
than hydrochloric; with it, at the three 
higher concentrations, the change of 
Congo-red was practically the same. 
At the end of 36 months, fabrics soaked 
in 1-in-1000 solution of sulphuric acid 
still contained 0.0009%. With the 
weaker acids it was impossible to use 
Congo-red as an indicator. 


Conclusions from Tests 
I afterwards subjected the cloths to a 
solution of dye, drying and then placing 
the samples to the air and light for a! 
stated period. The fabrics giving irreg- | 


(Continued on page 51) 








Have You Discovered 
the Bleachless Method? 
Mock Egyptian, Mako and other light shades with- 


You can dye 
out bleaching and get better results The AUTOGYP Process 


does it 


This simultaneously dyes to shade and eliminates all 

specks, motes, leaf and shives. It effects these savings: 4 to 17 

hours by eliminating 6 separate operations; 314% of shrinkage; 

50% of steam; 30% of labor; ALL chemicals used in the chloride 
lime method of bleaching. 


process 


The coupon brings detailed inf 


rmation 


SURP ASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., ALBANY,N. Y. 


Dyeing and in one 


Bleaching Operation 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Gentlemen—Please send, without any obligation on my part, copy of your Booklet. 
Name 


Address 


M anufacturers of 
Acid 


Basic 


Chrome | Colors 


Direct 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 1898 
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ANILINE DYES FOR ALL TRADES 








We carry in stock a complete line of 
Aniline Dyes for all trades. 


These are manufactured at our various 
works. 


For samples and prices apply to any of 
our offices. 





SANDOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 











ee oe INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water Street 36 Purchase St. 12 So. Front St. 175 Market St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PATERSON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












In 1916 the standards of every American dye user's requirements had to 
be any dye he could buy. Today he justly demands the highest type 
available in the world. Grasselli dyes are made to meet the most 

exacting requirements. 
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RASSELL| 





ee 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Dyestuff Department 


117 Hudson Street New York 


Factories at 


Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 


Branch Offices 
Boston Charlotte Providence New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD...Montreal and Toronto, Canada 


Sole Selling Agents for Essex Aniline Works 
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Texcision Yarnometer 





Device for Improving Yarns by Mechanically Stopping Imper- 
fections During Winding 


A _N important phase of textile man- 
ufacturing is the control which one 
process exercises over another as a re- 
sult of the character of material which 
passes on to the next machine. For 
example, slubs or other imperfections in 
the yarn may cause mispicks in weaving; 
they’ may necessitate the picking out 
several inches of woven cloth with 
the consequent delay and making of 
waste; and they make necessary more 
expenditure for labor in inspection and 
mending. 

The time to detect and remove such 
mperfections is before the yarn reaches 
the final processes, where the highest 
costs of manufacturing are represented 
and the material values are greatest. In 
ase of yarns, removing imperfections 
on the winder means that only one end is 
stopped, while in subsequent processes, 
where the threads are assembled, a multi- 
ple of ends are stopped thereby causing 
loss of production. The greatest con- 
tinuity of manufacturing processes that 
it is possible to establish can only be 
obtained by perfect material from previ- 
ous processes which will not interrupt 
machine operation. 

\ll this is well understood by pro- 
gressive manufacturers and they have 
been keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of devices that would arrest imper- 
fections in yarns and operate accurately 
for an indefinite period without me- 
hanical attention. Such a device must 
e rugged in order to stand up under 
practical conditions, yet of precision con- 
struction to function effectively. 

In some cases manufacturers tried 

r hand at developing a suitable mech- 
nism, and one prominent manufac- 
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Fig. 1.—Indicating Parts of Yarno- 
mneter 


r has perfected one of the simplest 
most accurate appliances that has 
brought to the attention of the 

tile industry, which he has called 

“Yarnometer.” This device has been 
through the most thorough practical 


Ss in several distinguished mills in 
United States and is now offered to 

n mills, worsted mills, and silk 
s in suitable models for all varn 


s, by the International Textile De- 
s, Inc., for whom James Speed & 
179 Summer St., Boston, and 430 
xel Building, Philadelphia, are sell 
agents. One mill man has described 
Yarnometer as “the only device h 
ever seen that traps the varn north, 





| 


east, indicates 


south and west,” 
how effectively it imperfections 

Different models are manufactured 
for different kinds and sizes of yarns, 
but each model will handle a wide variety 
of sizes, due to the several 
with which each of the 


which 


stops 


channels 


devices 1S 


yarn in the device ready for winding 
This operation is so simple and is done 
so quickly that 


to follow it 


it is difficult for the eye 
in actual operation. 


hardened by a double 
makes it as 
to wear as science knows how. Further 
to protect this metal the 
and 16, front and per 
mit the yarn to rest very lightly on the 
disc while passing through the 


disc is 
process which mpervious 
two procelain 
guides, 5 rear, 
aperture 
This arrangement insures long life. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the 
channel entrances, which are funnel 
shaped and highly polished, permitting 


has been 


the yarn to enter without any disturb- 
ance of the fibre. 


In the manufacture of the 
meter, precision tools, dies, etc., 


Yarno 
are used 
and the materials employed are those 





Fig. 3—Yarnometer Installed on Winder. 


Handle With Her Forefinger, 


equipped. For instance, the fine chan 
nel on the worsted machine will inspect 
50s count and upwards. The largest 
channel will inspect 10s count and lower. 
Intermediate channels are used _ for 
varns between the above numbers. Cot 
ton Yarnometers are channeled fine: 
than worsted but operate in the sam 


manner. Yarnometers for silk are cu 
still finer. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
assist in explaining how the device op 
erates. Referring to Fig 1, the number 


1 shows one type of supporting bracket; 
2, pivot screw; 3, base; 4, rear porcelain 


spacer; 5, rear procelain guide; 6, 


rear 
procelain screw; 7, setting pin; 8, lock 
ng ring; 9, guide disc; 10, stop pin; 


11, operating handle; 12, expansion stud; 
13, locking screw; 14, front procelain 
screw; 15, front procelain leather 
washer; 16, front procelain guide; 17, 
front procelain spacer. Number 18 in 
dicates another type of bracket, and 
number 19 is the rod bracket adjusting 
bolt and nut. 


In Fig. 2, the locking ring is shown 
at the left and the guide with 
channels or apertures of different sizes 
is shown on the right. Fig. 3 shows a 
Model S Yarnometer attached to a 
Foster winder working on worsted yarn 
By a slight pressure of her forefinger 
on the operating handle 11, of the lock- 
ing ring, 8, (see Fig. 1) the operative 
brings the slot in the locking ring in 
register with the aperture or channel in 
the guide disc that is to receive the yarn 
When the yarn is placed 


disc 


in the channel 


the operative presses downward with 
her forefinger on the operating handle 
of the locking ring, which traps the 


Operative Pressing Down Operating 
Which Locks Yarn in Device 


best suited for the purpose. A very 
slight. acquaintance enables the oversee 
or section hand to adjust the device so 
that it will operate to a fine degree of 
accuracy, catching such inperfections as 
slubby yarns, bad piecings, spirals, veg 
table matter, and the smallest knots in 
fine silk yarn. Operatives become ex 
in using the device in a few 


pert min 





Locking Ring at Left; Guide 
Dise at Right 


Fig. 2 


utes, and within an hour can wind with 
the same degree of speed as before 
The 


abuse of 


Yarnometer is made to stand the 
the most careless operative, 
cannot be tampered with, and is free of 
moving parts which might cease to func 


tion. It is made in Models B, C and S, 
which differ only in the size of the 
apertures or channels for different 


work or 


classé s oft 


yarns, and in the 
method of attaching to the winder. The 
principle of the different models is ex 
actly the same and they are furnished 
with brackets to fit any winder 
ELEVATING TRUCK 
\ new elevating transfer truck, 


known as “ Model E,” has been brought 
out by the Plimpton Truck Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn. A radiused front end plate 
in the form of a 


combined step and 
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thrust bracket is provided, against which 
the operator may press the handle and 
force the load backward to any desired 
location. The platform stop extends th: 
entire width of the truck, 
wear on the ends of 


minimizing 
the wooden plat 
Ample pedal operating space is 
provided. Loaded platforms are r 
leased by pressing pedal only; it is not 
bring up the handk 
rder to start the cams. Hook and link 
mechanism is replaced by 
link, pivoted on 
which is depressed over an offset hook 
on the elevating lever when the load is 
» be raised. This link is disengaged by 
raising the handle when elevation is 
completed. The offset hook permits the 
link being drawn forward in 
plane with the rising cam section. The 
handle is automatically retained in the 
vertical position when not in use by a 
powerful plunger, operating in the 
upon the heel of the 
There Is no 


torms. 


necessary to 


a single con 


necting cam section, 


a parallel 


tongue elevating 


lever. possibility of the 
handle dropping down between floors on 


an elevator or elsewher« 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Dyes and producing dyes, 1,409,083. H 
H. Culmer, Joliette, III 
FEAx deseeding machine. 1,408,896. H 
L.. Larson, Sardis, British Columbia 
FLAX scutching and dressing apparatus 
1,408,460. W. McEwen and \\ 
son, Ballygowan, Ireland. 
Looms, Stop mechanism for. 1,408,773 
J. B. Quellette, New Bedford, Mass 
SPOOLING machine tension device. 1,408, 
560. KF. E. Bingham and T. Tomlin 
son, New Bedford, Mass. 
TEXTILE fibre combing machine 
438. F. Bricka, Milan, Italy. 
TEXTILE fibres, Process and machine for 
combing 1,408,780. R. Schleifer, 
Turin, Italy. 


Robin 


1,408 


THreAps, Machine for splicing. 1,408, 
705. C. Lea, Boston, Mass. 

WARPING machine. 1,409,129 W. S 
Wells, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

WATERPROOF fabric and making same 


1,408,871. E. H. Enos, Salem, Mass 








s . 
| Business Literature 
| 
COMBUSTION 
Uehling 
ees. 
Two new Uehling bulletins, known as 
Nos. 220 and 221, have been issued as 
part of the series on combustion and th: 
cost of power. Bulletin No. 220 is en 
titled, ‘“‘Magnitude of the Power: 
Plant ’s Chimney Loss,” and shows the 
great importance of the chimney loss as 
ompared with other boiler losses; also 
the possibility of improving the eff 
ciency, principally by reducing the chim- 
ney loss. Bulletin No. 221 is entitled 
“Relation Between Carbon Dioxide and 
Money Wasted Up the Chimney.’ 
ject matter in both bulletins is new and 
the numerous tables and charts included 
are based on new data. Mill executives, 
mechanical superintendents and operat- 
engineers will find thes: 
nteresting and instructive 


Cost oF Power 


Co., 


AND THI 


Instrument Paterson, 


Sub 


Ing 


bulletins 


The American 
4200 Wissahickon Ave., 


EFFICIENCY ;} 
Pulley Co., 
Phila., Pa 
This is a pamphlet which tells the 

story of pulley efficiency and explains 

why three and one-half million Ameri- 
can steel split pulleys have been sold. 

The standard types for general use 

and a special heavy duty pulley are il- 

lustrated 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Under the name of 
Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F 
We are putting on the market 
a product identical with the 
Pre War Solamine Blue FjF 

and 


Diamine Blue F F B 


distinguished by its remarkably 
good resistance to light 


REG US Pat orF 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 


“SILK BROWN G” 


\ new, level dyeing, fast acid color for Wool 
or Silk. Also an excellent neutral dyeing color. 
Dyes Silk or Wool in neutral or even in slightly 


alkaline bath 


Heretofore the shading of light colors on silk 
or woo! in a neutral bath was usually accomplished 
with red and yellow, with results far from satis- 
factory. 


“SILK BROWN G” brings relief to the union 
dyer as a mellow brown to shade greys and light 
fancy colors on silk or wool in union, as well as a 
ground color for Tan, etc. Is extremely level dye- 
ing either when dyed in an acid bath or neutral 
bath. 


“SILK BROWN G” 


Vanufactured only by 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Office and Plant: Reading, Pa. 
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STANDARD DYES of 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


Fast Light Yellow— 


Fully equal to pre-war European Products in 
fastness to sunlight and other properties 


Tartrazine— 


Standard and concentrated types 


Kanawha Chrome Black E H K— 


Soluble. a Jet Black suitable for vigoureux 
printing 


Kanawha Chrome Fast Black D— 


Not affected by IRON, suitable for dyeing in 
new Franklin machine 


Kanawha Chrome Blue Black 6 B— 


Soluble, suitable for vigoureux printing 


Alizarine Dyes— 
All Shades 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


a sw Ve Ye ery mllisg wo Wd 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK 


is the general designation under which 
ATLANTIC Sulphur Blacks will be sold 


in the future. 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK is made 
in the most modern Sulphur Black unit 
in America, just completed at our Ports- 
mouth plant, which has a_ productive 
capacity sufficient to take care of the larger 
part of the Sulphur Black needs of America. 


The physical form of ATLANTIC PAT- 
ENT BLACK is covered by U. S. Patents 
Nos. 1383071 and 1383072 issued June 28, 
1921. 


Among the noticeable improvements in 
ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK over our 


former production, are greater solubility. 
greater strength and greater brilliancy. 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 1 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
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ist Stains 
HNICAL EDITOR: 


n reading the March 4 issue, under 
luestions and Answers,” I note that 
urer No. 4409 would like to get a 
d rust remover. We would like to 
the attention of this inquirer to our 
\tlas Sour,” which will remove rust 
hout weakening the fibre and with- 
any tendering, even if traces are 
in the yarn. We believe that your 
uirer would welcome a trial of this 
luct H. KoHNstTAMM & Co. 


Finishing Unfinished Worsteds 

hnical Editor: 

in unfinished worsteds, which are neces- 
s y fulled, be finished without setting, and 
s the fulling of worsteds any different from 

fulling process of woolen goods? 

(4429) 

nfinished worsteds are fulled much 
the same as woolens, but generally with 
a soap that stands not over two degrees 
lw. A heavy bodied soap is beneficial, 


making a cover that sticks to the body 


the fabric, which never pills up or 
ks “skinny” or straggly. Twelve 
unces of a good palm oil soap to the 
gallon should be the minimum, boiled 
th the alkali in it for at least five 
hours. 
Crabbing to set the fabric on skein 
unfinished worsteds is not necessary, 
fact it would be detrimental to the 
olors. In the case of piece dyes it is 
nly necessary to have a wet rolling 
machine to roll them up after scouring. 
In this machine they are run through 
water at a temperature of about 170 de- 
and allowed to stand on end 
over night. This is all the setting re- 
quired. The usual procedure is to sew 
a 4-vard cotton leader on each end of 
t This leader is threaded 
through the machine and the tank filled 
with water and brought to 170 degrees 
F. The pieces are then run through 
\s many as eight pieces can be worked 
at one time by having them all sewed 
together with two leaders between each 


two pieces. 


grees F. 


pieces. 


lhe best process for finishing unfin- 
shed fancy worsteds is to full them in 
the grease same as a woolen, scour clean 
na washer, extract, dry at fair stretch, 
shear quite close if the felt is well 
matted to the face, and press hard on 
light colors and medium on dark col- 

Piece dyes are fulled in the grease, 
scoured, wet rolled, dyed, scoured with 
light soap, extracted, dryed, sheared 
pressed light. A run on a brush- 
machine with sandpaper slats is 
helpful to a smooth looking face 
e shearing, if the felt is good to 
with, 


Soltening Bleached Knit Goods 

cal Editor 

lly advise us what is used in bleaching 

1 fabric either during the bleaching 

S or afterward to soften the fabric, 
possible give us the proportions of 
ind chemicals that are used. We have 

inion suits which are not finished and 
were cut from stiff bleached fabric by 


ke We want to wash them in some 
n that will soften the fabric. En- 


i cutting shows what we mean by stiff- 
n the bleached fabric (4432) 


itness in knit goods is an essential 
ty. A too vigorous caustic boil, or 
vigorous treatment in the bleach 











Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining to 


textile 


processes, machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


gives this class of material a decided 
harsh feel. To relieve this harshness 
the caustic in the. boil-off is often cut 
to a minimum. Sometimes caustic soda 
is dispensed with entirely. From 1 to 2 
per cent. of soluble oil (Turkey red oil 
or Monopole oil) when added to the 
boil-off will give surprising results in 
regard to softness. However, this can 
be entirely lost if the bleaching process 
is carried too far. 

Usually the goods are passed through 
chemic (calcium hypochlorite) of from 
1 to 1% degrees Tw. for from one-hali 
to one hour, depending upon the shad 
of white desired. The goods are then 
thoroughly washed and given a treatment 
in acid one-half degree Tw. or in some 
antichlor. The goods should then be 
washed thoroughly, for if acid is al- 
lowed to remain in the goods the result 
will be not only harsh but also tender. 
If the antichlor solution is allowed to 
remain in the goods, the reaction forms 
an acid which as mentioned above will 
not only harshen but also tender. 

Following the washing after bleach 
ing the material is tinted with a |! 
violet dyestuff in a soap solution. 


luish 


For softening the union suits which 
you have cut from stiff bleached fabric, 
the best means would be to treat them 
in a two per cent. solution of Mono- 
pole oil or other softener for one hour 
at about 100 degrees F. We are return 
ing a piece of the sample forwarded to 
us showing just what the above treat 


ment will do toward softening. 

Wool and Cotton Mixed Hosiery 
Yarn for Cross-Dyeing 

Technical Editor: 

We are having trouble in securing a uni- 
form mix of fine wool and cotton in hosiery 
yarn which we spin for cross-dyeing and 
would be glad to have you suggest something 
which will help us overcome this difficulty 
We prepare small batches of 250 pounds 
each and lay them down very carefully, put- 
ting them through a mixing 
picker several times, and using every pre- 


Fearnaught 


caution to prevent separation in the gauze 
room. But, although we have tried to select 
fine wools of about the same length of staple 
as the cotton, so far as is commercially pos- 
sible at the present time, one stock seems to 
get ahead of the other on the card, with the 
result that when the stockings are cross- 
dyed they lack uniformity of shade, even 
though knit from the same batch. 

We presume that a slight unevenness of 
mix in yarns for underwear, etc., is generally 
regarded as unavoidable, and is not taken 
very seriously, but the question beccmes 
much more important when the goods are 
to be cross-dyed. (4427) 


The difficulty seems to be in uneven 
mixing of the cotton and wool. Abso- 
lute uniformity in blending and mixing 
is one of the principal essentials where 
the goods are to be cross-dyed. 

It might be advisable to pick the cot- 
ton and wool through separately before 
laying the batch; also to increase the 
number of layers which will 
more distribution of 


insure a 


even the cotton. 


Use a good light emulsion on the wool 
in sufficient quantity that it will render 
the stock moist when mixed. Do not al 
low the emulsion to come in direct con 
tact with the cotton in oiling the batch 

On very particular knitting it is ad 
visable to spin the top and bottom spools 
separately, as there is generally a slight 
variation in the stock between the two 
spools on the card 


Equipment for Shade 


Cloth 


rechnical Editor 


Finishing 


Kindly inform me of the cost of equipment 


necessary for the bleaching and finishing of 


shade cloth; proposed preduction 2,000,000 
yards per month, width 36 to 52 inches 
(4437) 
It is difficult to give any estimate ot 


bleaching 
inquirer does not 


the cost of equipment tor 
shade cloth, as the 
definitely what particular type ot! 
finish he has in mind. The production 
mentioned, practically 85,000 yards per 
day average, is quite a large one on this 
particular line of fabric. There are 
many different types of shade cloth, 
the two best known being the heavily 


State 


filled or opaque shade cloth, which is 
finished after bleaching on a_ special 
finishing range consisting of opaqut 


padding machine and dryer, and what is 
known as the Scotch Holland finish, 
which is the highest qualitv of window 
shade cloth. These Scotch Hollands are 
beetled and there are only two or three 
concerns finishing them in the United 
States. Equipment for finishing this line 
of work is very expensive and the pro- 
duction on the small. 
The cost of equipment for handling the 
production mentioned, which would 
mean at least 58-inch width machinery 
for starching, drving, etc., would vary 
from $75,000 to $150,000, depending on 
requirements as to Machinery 
builders would be pleased to go into 
the matter with the inquirer in detail if 
he would lay the requirements before 
them and submit samples. 


beetles is quite 


finish. 


Unevenness in Knitted Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

We are mailing you under separate cover 
a piece of mercerized fabric and would ask 
you to hold it to the light and note the un- 
evenness. 
of this 


If possible, advise us the cause 
(4430) 
The unevenness in this fabric was 
caused either by its being knitted with 
an uneven stitch, due to the dial not 
being true, or what we think is more 
likely, it was stretched out of shape in 
drying after bleaching. It looks as if a 
flat spreader was used to get it out to 
size before drving, and all 
came about the middle, 
wales. The 


stretching 
causing the wid 
were pulled length 
wise making the wales come close to- 
gether. A spreader should be used that 
has enough length to it to allow it to be 
round at the start and gradually flatten 
out, and care should be used to prevent 
uneven strain on the cloth. If the trou 


sides 
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le is in the knitting it will show be 


tore the cloth 1s bleached. 


Diastatic Malt Preparations 


Technical Editor 
Kindly advise to what extent malt ex- 
tracts having diastase as a base are used in 
textile mills as well as the degree of dia- 
static power, Lintner method, that is re- 
quired (4398) 
There have been on the market for a 


years malt extracts having 
These 


1 1 
preparations are being used extensively 


number of 


} 1 
diastase as a base. diastatic malt 


with good success in sizes and for the 
removal of starch and pectin matters 
trom cotton. 

The chief use of these malt extracts is 
n the preliminary treatment of cotton 
warps and cloth to remove the 
starch sizing materials and render pectin 
matters more amenable to the action of 
the alkaline liquors in the boiling-out 
process previous to bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing 

Their 
enzyme (enzymes are catalysts produced 
'y living organisms which accelerate the 
velocity of chemical changes and their 
practically confined to or- 
vane which acts on the 
starch and gums present in the material 
to convert them into readily soluble pro- 


Varn, 


action depends on the diastase 


actions are 


compounds ) 


ducts so they can be easily removed by 
subsequent washing with hot water. 
These enzyme malt products are sold 
under well known trade names to the 
industry and upon the 
market in the form of extracts ot vary 


textile come 


ing degrees of viscosity. Some are of a 
thick syrup consistency, while others are 
more fluid 

Their value is based upon their starch 
dissolving power, or Lintner value, which 
is an empirical figure and a measure of 
starch power. The Lintner 
value of these products varies to con- 
extent, some of them running 
as high as 870 and others much lower 

It is evident that a malt extract or 
syrup for textile purposes should have a 
high disastic power, as it is upon this 
property that its value is based. Solu- 
tions of about 2-3 per cent strength are 
usually used and the goods are steeped 
for varying lengths of time at tempera- 
tures ranging from 110 degrees F. to 145 
degrees F. Temperatures above 150 de- 
grees" F. destroy the diastatic activity. 

The use of diastase malt extracts is of 
considerable value where colored goods 
are being handled, as the malt extracts 
have a much milder action on the colors 
than the strong caustic alkalies used in 
their boiling for removing sizing ma- 
terials, gums and other impurities pres- 
ent in the fibres. 

The use of these products is by no 
means confined to cotton, but can be used 
on any textile fibre without injurious 
effect and with equally good results 


Bleached 


dissolving 


siderable 


Odor in 
Blankets 
Technical Editor 
I would like to know 
formation at hand relative to bad odors in 
bleached 


How could these odors be eliminated‘ 
(4435) 


If the blankets, as soon as they are 
removed from the sulphur house, are 
washed in water containing a trace of 
oil of vitriol, 


Sulphur 


if you have any in- 


sulphur domestic bed blankets? 


and finally washed in a 
large volume of water, no odor will re- 


main. 


(45) 


TEXTILE WORLD 


WYOMING DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Works, General Offices and Warehouse 
SCRANTON, PA. 


We manufacture and offer for prompt delivery 


SULFUR COLORS 


of superlative quality and highest concentration in a 
variety of shades. 


Our range of SULFUR COLORS is being rapidly ex- 
tended and we are now in a position to supply many 
mixtures exclusively produced from colors of our own 
manufacture. 


We desire to draw attention to our very extensive line 
of CUTCH, RED BROWN and BORDEAUX SUL- 
FUR COLORS which now exceeds by far the range 
offered by any other manufacturer. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
R. A. Bowen & Co. 


85 Purchase Street 
Boston, Mass. 


John M. Barr & Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


«Triangle Brand” 


COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 


4 
WV 


Cuaranteed 99°F Pure 


Practically No Free Acid 


Manufactured by 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


Refiners of Copper 


New York City 


25 Broad Street 


March 25, 1922 


“CAMEL DYES” 


“Standards Everywhere” 


Leading American Manufacturers of 


ACEKO CYANINE 3 R EXTRA 
ACEKO CYANINE 5 R EXTRA 
(Sulphon Cyanines) 
ACEKO])FAST BLUE 2 R 
(Sulphon Acid Blue) 


These SPLENDID PRODUCTS are manufactured in our own plants 
from the basic crude material to the finished dyestuff. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION.” 


Washes Amalgamated Dyestuff & Chem. Works, Newark, N.'J. 
Republic Color & Chemical Works, Reading, Pa. 


JoHN CAMPBELL & ComMPpaANy 


75 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : 


Philadelphia Toronto 
Cincinnati Danville, Va. 


Providence 
San Francisco 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Offer for Importation Products of 


BADISCHE ANILIN—& SODA—FABRIK 


FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 


AND OF OTHER FOREIGN MAKERS 


They also offer a general line of 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, 
CHEMICALS, EXTRACTS 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
157 Federal Street 52 Exchange Place 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
ALSO 
MONTREAL: 55 St. Francis Xavier Street 











DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Slightly Upward Tendency 
Noted in Chemical List 


Organic and Inorganic Acids Both Fea- 
tureless—Oils and Fats Firmer 
Buying Is Irregular 

Nothing very unusual is occurring in 
the chemical market. The general list 
is quite steady, with slightly upward 
tendency, byt buying is irregular, hesi- 
tating, timid. 

This industry 
very 


has passed through a 
long and serious depression, but 
has probably now emerged and planted 
tself on solid ground. The market gen- 
erally is probably suffering from a psy- 
chological aftermath; but the situation 

brighter than it seems. Many com- 
modities are not far from cost price 
and will probably show considerable ap- 
preciation when buying actually sets in. 
There 


are many bargains in chemicals 
oday, it is said, although the buyers 
either do not appreciate the fact or 


are too timid to act with decision. 

The textile group is steady this week, 
the slightly increased demand for woolen 
chemicals being offset by the slight de- 
crease in the demand for cotton chem- 
icals. 

Acids are featureless. In this group 
price stabilization is very apparent. For 
several weeks the average price has re- 
mained unchanged. As a group they 
are down 5 per cent. only for the year. 
In tartaric acid some weakness is mani- 
fested, imported spot lots being offered 
in places below cost of import. Quo- 
tation for foreign material is around 
25c., domestic producers asking 29-30c. 
Oxalic acid is quoted 14 to 15c., with 
possibly slightly lower prices to be seen 
in the future. The demand for citric 
acid has been good, imported being of- 
fered 44-45c. and domestic a cent or 
two higher. Formic acid, 75 per cent. 
is quoted 16-18c., with some uncertainty 
as to maintenance of this price. Lactic 
acid is in limited demand, the 22 per 
cent., light, selling 5-5%4c. and 44 per 
cent. 10%4-12c. 

Inorganic acids are quiet. The sup- 
ply of nitric is more than sufficient to 
meet the demand and dealers’ prices 
have been slightly lowered, although pro- 
ducers are making no concessions. The 
36 — is quoted 5-6c. and the 42 de- 
gree 6%4-7c. Sulphuric is quiet, from 
the saath standpoint. Acid grading 66 
degrees is quoted $16-$17 a ton. The 

uriatic acid market over-stocked, 
ut quotations are such a low and 
table level that very little impression 

made downward. Quotations range 
rm $1.15-25 for 18 degree to $1.50- 
$2.00 for 22 degrees. 
Oils and Fats 

The oil, fat and soap group is quite 

eady, with improving demand from the 

‘foolen mill section of the textile in- 
lustry. Wool oil is in better demand, 
red oil and lard oil and some 
of mineral oil for compounding. 
oil ranges from 70c. for No. 2 
) 77c. for extra No. 1. Acidless tal- 
w is quoted 80-82c. Red oil, whether 

ponified or distilled, is quoted 814-9c. 
he glycerine market is softer, this 

mmodity selling down to 13%4c., but 

FP. holds firm around 16c. Stocks 
ire large and demand is limited. 


is 


on 


so 
nes 
k 


ard 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 


of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
NIE. ga Weds dts e's 6 Ome de.s 13 -- 131 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 1% — 2 

DCE Giececseeame bees 2 — 3 
Alum, Ammonia, Lump.... 3%— 3% 
PE SiGe ecabweeia 66 3% — 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. i~a— 8 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ilb.1 75 — 2 00 
MG. TDs vvcedawvinescc acl 5 65 — 5 75 
COMOEAS, TOR 0.66 60% s0%n0% 15 00 —20 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 10 — 1 25 
Formaldehyde, spot. eal 9 _ 10 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs...... 95 — 1 50 

Glycerine (Cc. P.), bbis., 

a ee 16% — 17 
CN acre AO Kas me Rae ns 18 _ 18% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 15% — 16 

Lead—Brown acetate...... 9% — 11 
White (crystals) ........ 11 — 12 
Lime, acetate, 100 lIbs..... 1 75 — e0 
Potassilum—Bichromate .... 10% — 10% 
Chlorate crystals bois 6 —_ 8 
Permanganate, tech 16 — 17 
Sodium acetate ............ 4 — 4% 
TUEEOMORSE 6 cc ccncsecece 1% — 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs...... 1% — 1% 
PESONNUE wad? ccikteee che sae’ 9% — 10 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4 — 4% 
Prussiate, yellow......... 17% — 18 
Sulphide, 60%, fused..... 4% — 5 

30% crystals .......... 3 — 4 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 

GOOG wcccoscvccccesces 34 — os 
Do., tech., crystals....... 34 me a 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 27 _ 28 
DG, DOWER 2 ccc ccseces 28 oe 30 

fy ye ee eae 28 _ 29 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 9 — 10 
Des, Wee. inabves edeea's 37 _ 38 

TARO GUM on 4a tie Seeccwnees 8% — 9 

ACIDS 

Acetic, 28% per 100 lbs....2 50 — 3 00 

Citric, crystals 45 == 46 

Fornic, 76% .. 16 — 18 

EMG, BBG occ ccc seccucccess 4 a 5 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per -. 

Ib. in tank cars....... 15 — 1 25 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per ioe” 

TR evccee oeeceeedsteescs 600 — 7 00 
Oxalic, GOm. ...cccccccccses 13 — 16 
Sulphuric, 66 “deg. per ton, 

im tank cars.......... 1600 —17 00 
TREND 6 cteecoresccscsncey 25 — 380 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg.... %— q 

Borax, refined, crystals and 

powdered, bblis......... 56% — 6 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 4 _ 41, 

Caustic, TO-TE%.....ccoce 8 _ Slo 

Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

a Re eee 1 65 — 1 80 
Bicarbonate, per 199 Ihs..2 00 — 2 fA 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lbs..3 65 — 3 80 
Sal. 100 lbs Lami ew eau 1 40 — 1 80 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Cutels, Gold wcvccccecccces 7 _ 8 
Pustics Goli@ ...cccececcce 14 —_ 18 

Liquid, 51 deg......... 10 — 12 
GOMBIEP occcocscsccccveces ¢«—_— 7% 
Hematine paste .......++- 11 —_ 13 

Crystals .... e is 18 
Hypernic Ext. kh deg.. red 

Shade ...cccces eevee 165 — 20 

Indigo—Bengal .......... . "2 26 a ee 
Guatemala ....cccccccecs 00 —_ as 
DEOGTOR ccccccccccccccces 99 — 95 
TRGIRGRS  scccccccccccccesd BB — 1 0 

Logwood chips .........+..+. 2% — 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg... 8 — 12 
CHOMARER ce ecccvesccovccce 17 — 27 

Nutgalls, Chinese.......... 4 17 
Powdered, 78% Tannin... .. — es 

Osage Orange Extract..... 8 —_— 9 

Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 -= 19 

Quercitron, per ton........ oe a es 
Extract, 51 degs....... é ¢«— 7 

Sumac, basic, 28%, ton....565 00 -—60 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 6% — 7 
Extract, stainiess........ 9 —_ oe 

Tannic acid, technical..... 33 — 465 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 27 —_ 22 
Aniline ofl ..... $4068 0666060 16 -- 17% 

BES nc occsccescvasscossee 22 — 36 

Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 60 - 665 

TOGRMIORL. 6 6 vcoveeveséeos 28 _— 30 

Dimethylaniline ..........- 38 _ 46 

Metaphenylene Diamine.... 865 — 96 

Paranitranaline .........+. 75 _ 78 
OILS AND SOAPS 

Castor Oil, No. 8. ...cccoece 10% — 11% 

Lard oil, prime winter in- 

edible, gal. ...cccsccecs 87 —_ &8 
Extra, No. 1, gal......... 2 — ah 
BS Ee ices secu cecawe 67 a ee 

Olive oil, denatured, gal....1 10 — 112 
WOOte cicccccceccssscess ° 8% — 9 

Red Oil, Ib.. i atala aie ee ™%— 8% 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%....... ™%— a 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumin, blood, domestic...Nominal 
Egs. technical ........... Nominal 

Dextrine—Potato (dom.).... x —_ # 
Corn, carioad lots, bags, 

OOO Tc cntecswveseuece 294 — 2 99 
Do., bbis., 100 Ibs....... 3 22 — 3 27 


Gum Arabic, amber corts.. 10 
Gum, British, carload lots, 
Dae, TOG Th... cccccta 6. BS 
Do., Dba, 106 IG... .00c os 3 57 
RD, MONE cc accacaaesauves 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 
ROG Sr eweweukeavacene 2 22 
ie De ka ceca Cheese 2 50 
Corn, thin boiling bags 
LOG PG ax cb edaraewbeaan 27 
Do., Bbim ..- ee 
PN ao tacee whe kee ae rly 
TR ci tec acsticecresawus 9 
WEED. cs coGenecehateseus 6% 
Wheat, thin boiling 7 
py eee ere eee 2% 
COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)........... 40 
Black, Columbia FF...... 1 06 
Black, Benzo Fast L....2 50 
Bind, 2 Be cceccvecevccsse 40 
BIGG, 8 Besescccccovecere 1 26 
Blue, sky, ordinary Kaa em 1 25 
Biue, oY, FF... cccccoses 2 50 
Benzo Azurine .......... 1 25 
Brown C .cccccccvcccecs 90 
BPOWR COREG. occeceseces 1 25 
BYOWR @ ccccccecccevscse 1 25 
Brown Me ccccccncccccces 1 20 
Green B ..wsccccces eooece 110 
Groen G .ccccccccccsccecs 1 10 
GE. Ov centkedveceneess 90 
Pink, Dehy@ro .....cceee- 3 00 
Pink, Primuline.......... 1 25 
Red, Past F..ccccoccsecvess 1 40 
Red, COMES .ccccccescoces 70 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.. 75 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B. : 76 
Trisulphon Violet ........ 45 
WHO Oe a weseemueasen cas : 40 
Yellow, Chloramine ...... 1 00 
Yellow, Chrysamine ..... 90 
Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 15 
Yellow, Cresotin ......... 90 
Yellow, Stilbene ......... 1 20 
Developing Colors— 
Black, B. Hecccesscccces 1 25 
Black, Zambesi ......... 2 50 
Primuline ...... cececceas 1 16 
Sulphur Colors— 
Black cccccccccoccccceses 18 
Blue, Cadet ...ccccccceces 70 
Blue, BAVY cccccccccccccs 96 
BOW cccccccccccccceces 27 
Red Brown ...c.sccceces 1 20 
GFOOR ccoccccccecccseccesn OF 
Green, olive cccccccccccoe OS 
WOW cccccccccsccccece 70 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine O.. 1 2 
Bismarck Brown .......+.+ i 
Chrysoidine .........+.+-. 75 
Fuchsine crystals ........ 2 60 
Malachite green ; 1 50 
Methylene blue .......... 1 50 
Methyl violet ........... 2 30 
ls | eer 2 50 
Rhodamine B ex. conc...8 00 
Rhodamine 6G ......... 10 00 
Safranine B ........005. 2 60 
Victoria blue B... 2 75 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black..... 70 
Naphthylamine biack 4B. 65 
Alizarine saphirol ...... 6 00 
Azo wool blue........... 3 50 
Erioglaucine A ........-. 4 50 
ROUROUIEG fac sce cance eodes 2 00 
Induline (water soluble)... 75 
Lanacy! blue ............ 2 590 
Sulphocyanine .......... 1 00 
Resorcin brown.........- 90 
Guinea green ......+++++- 3 50 
Wool green 8......ccceee 1 25 
ee) 5 
Orange GG (crystals)....1 00 
Acid fuchsine ........... 1 00 
AMAQPINCN .cccccccccccces 1 25 
Azo Bordeaux .........- 1 00 
Azo carmines ..... eoceee oe 
Azo eosine G........-.+6+. 2 50 
Brilliant lanafuchsine....1 50 
Brilliant scarlet ........ 90 
Cloth red ..ccccccccccece 1 75 
Crocein scarlet ........-- 1 15 
Fast red A....cceeeeeees 80 
Lake scarlet .........+-+-. 65 
Lanafuchsine 6B.......-- 1 50 
PD in &o-n aes «0:09:00 5.0% 6 00 
Azo yellow .....cce-eee: 1 90 
Metanil yellow ..........- 1 00 
Tartrasine ......cccccces 1 25 
Azo wool violet .........-- 2 50 
Formyl violet ..........+- 3 50 
Lanacyl violet .........-. 1 50 
Violamine ....cccccccees 3 75 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).... 56 
Alizarine Orange (20% 
PASO) .- cece ccccccees 60 
Alizarine yellow R....... 95 
Chrome orange ......-+-+- 1 10 
Diamond black F........ 1 26 
Diamond black P. V....1 25 
Palatine chrome black.. 75 
Palatine chrome brown..1 50 
Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% paste..... 43 
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Stability Features Dyes 
and Dyestuff Materials 


Long Decline Now Believed to Be Over 
Textile Demand Rather Spotty 
Natural Dyes Hardening 
market and 
steady inquiries 
The 
weeks 


steadiness 


The 
IS quit 
in 
erally 


for dves 
with 
frequently. 

for 
increasing 


dvestufts 
coming 
industry 
past has 
and whik 
has been no upward movement of 
moment the fluctuations small 
to give that the 
long decline has end and 
that the next major movement will be 
upward. So far artificial dyestuifs 
concerned the situation is of course 
greatly complicated by the indecision 
of Congress and the conflicting views 
entertained by makers and 
ot dyestuffs. But apart fri 
of the situation the 
modities both 
is quite 
in demand 
prices 


more gen- 
shown 


the re 


some 


any 
are So 
good reason to believe 
come to an 
as 


are 


consumers 
this view 
price of many c« 
intermediate and 
to and any increase 
will probability take 
upward crude coal-tat 
products 
prices, 


m 
m 
finished 
close cost 
in all 
W hile 
selling 
intermed 
attractive 
ished 
tively 
In 


are near low 
very 
fin 


rela 


re cord 
are at 
consumers and 
obtainable at 


lates also 


levels to 
dyestuffs are 
low prices. 
natural dyestuffs the 
been hardening for weeks: 
weak and _ price 
almost ecligible. 
generally may be 
upon avery stable basis. 
cline of 
During 
for 


market has 
there are n 
fluctuations aré 


The se 


conside re d 


spots 
materials 
as resting 
\ny further de- 
seems improbable 
past week textile 
dyestuffs 
has been 
industry disturbed in = many 
places and worsted manufacturing 
slowing down. Woolen mills are 
ing spottily and as the prospect 
woolen mill business seems 
various lines of colors, acids 
chromes in artificial materials, 
and preparations of the 


consequence 
the 
finished 
tracts 
ton 


demand 
wood ex 


The cot 


and 
less urgent 
is 
is 
buy 
for 
the 
and 
extracts 


good 


various woods, 


are likely to be in better demand 
Intermediates Steady 
In intermediates this week slight de 
clines and advances about neutralize 


each other. 
green S, 
slightly 
moving 
1514-18c 


as 23c 


In finished dyestuffs wool 
crocein and eosine are all 
lower in price. Aniline oil is 
slowly on a price range oft 

Aniline salt has sold as low 
average quotation for good ma- 
terial is 25c. No improvement is notice- 
able in the demand for anthraquinone ; 
the sublimed is quoted $1.50 and the 
paste 85-90c. Abundant stocks beta 
napthol tend to depress quotations and 


while it has sold as low as 26c th 
usual price is 28c. 

No fluctuations in prices of natural 
dyestuffs can be recorded this week 


The market is firm and shows a ten- 
dency to get out of the rut and move 
tc a higher level. Flavine in limited 
demand is firm at 90-95c. Fustic crys- 
tals are unchanged at 22-25c, the 51 
degree at 10-12c. Hypernic 51 degree 
is quoted 15-20c. Woolen mill demand 


for hematin is reasonably good. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 
The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
have placed on the market a new vat 
(47) 
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EAVENSON'S ||— SALT 
For Water Softeni d Dyei 
SOAP S “cae” 


Finely Divided—Uniform Fine Grain 


Immediate Shipments 


Our Soaps have been the standard of THE UNION SALT CO. 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 







quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cleveland, Ohio 










THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


By our process, we recently bleached a piece of goods for a 
large cotton goods company who were having trouble with the 
goods being tendered in the bleaching. A test made after bleach- 
ing by a Scott machine showed there was no loss in tensile 
strength. And what was more interesting, because it was unex- 
pected,—the shrinkage was one-half inch less in a 30 inch piece 
of goods, than this company had been experiencing by their 
bleaching process! 

You ought to use the Valhalla Chlorinator for Perfect 
Bleaching. 

“For the fabric is never tendered when bleached by the 
Valhalla process.” 


THE VALHALLA COMPANY 
134 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


CAUSTIC SODA EE BLEACHING POWDER 


MADE BY ISCO CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


FORMIC ACID FINISHING MATERIALS 
COLORS GUMS and WAXES 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York City 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON, 84 High Street CHICAGO, 201 wv. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street CLEVELAND, 1913 Orange Avenue 


SALT 


For All Dyeing Purposes 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Rennie Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 
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Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
MK Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 
for pre-war colors not now available 
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Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gumis and Sizes 
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JAMES E. ODELL 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston 
New England Representative 
for 


States Metal Company 


Heavy and Light Calcined Magnesia 
Accelerators India Rubber Yellow 
Crimson and Golden Sulphuret of Antimony 


All Carried in Stock in Boston 
Prompt Shipments Assured 




















ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Dyestuffs 
For Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, 
and Union Goods 






















88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co. Sole Sales Agent 

117 Hudson Street, New York 
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ROME SOAP MFG. co. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





bibdbhas, 


Established 1866 


CHAS. S. a co. 


Manufacturers and Im) 
STARCH, GUM, DEXTRINE, GLUE 
Specialties for 
SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and WEIGHTING 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 


i WRT! US FOR SAMPLE 
B AND US FOR SAMPL , ROME, N. Y. 


Euan TveTT q TETEITTTTTTTVETENITTUNYOUETTOTNDONT VON OV ONE 


For the Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spinners. | 

OILS Oils for Silk, and Finishing Oils for Cotton Skein | 

pr Yarn Dyers, and Silk and Cotton Hosiery Dyers. | 
S0 APS STEPHENSON OIL PRODUCTS CO. 

Office, 3157 Kensington Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Dyes and Chemicals— Continued 


ve under the name of Anthrene Jade 
reen, which has the same characteris- 

s as their other Anthrene colors. It 
oduces a bluish brilliant green. The 

llowing information is supplied re- 
arding this addition to the Newport 
range of vat dyes: “Newport Anthrene 
jade Green is marketed as a 20 per 
nt. paste and produces bright green 
shades of a bluish cast, which are ex- 
tremely fast to light, washing and 
hlorine. Combined with Newport An- 
threne Yellow G Paste, a range of 
rightest greens may be obtained, which 
were heretofore difficult to produce with 
fast colors. The color has the distinct 
advantage over the other Anthrene 
greens of retaining its full green shade 
under the action of chloride of lime. 
Newport Anthrene Jade Green is also 
adapted to the dyeing of silk yarns, 
yielding greens of excellent fastness to 
washing and light. The product should 
reate considerable interest among man- 
ufacturers of ginghams and shirtings.” 
The Textile Alliance, Inc., has issued 
Circular Letter No. 71, announcing that 
stocks of certain dyes mentioned in its 
Circular Letter No. 70 have become ecx- 
hausted and will not be ordered except 


on firm orders from consumers. The 
items referred to are as follows: 
Serial No Name of Color Page 
10,026 Benzo Fast Scarlet, 4 FB....... 1 
10,469A Sulphon Yellow R Conc. 30/100... 6 
10,534 Chinoline Yellow .......... SR 
20,687 Alkali Bite BR... se sccccvevisicses 5 
20,688A Alkali Blue 3 R.......eesseeeees 5 
31,386 Lithol Rubine BN Powder...... 14 
1,560 Alizarine Black WX Extra §& 
PRE 5:6 eb cae Vege 0 eS wena ees 9 
32,004 Victoria Pure Blue BO.......... 8 
32,197 Alizarine Red SWB Powder..... 9 
42,245 Alizarine Blue S 45%.....-.-00+: 10 
2,575 Helindone Brown G Powder..... 2 
75,049 Acid Violet 6 B......ceeeeeenees 14 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New 


York, manufacturers of dyes and colors, 
incorporated to do business in 
Illinois. The incorporators are: Presi- 
dent, Emil Kohnstamm; secretary, Lo- 
thair S. Kohnstamm; and _ directors, 
Edw. Kohnstamm, Max V. Kohnstamm, 
Joseph Kohnstamm, William Longfel- 
der and Max W. Wallerstein. Capital 
stock is $1,946,000 of which $174,777 is 
to be used in Illinois. The principal 
place of business in Illinois is at 9 East 
Illinois street, Chicago. The company 
s represented by Samuel C. Wood, 30 
N. La Salle street, Chicago. 

The Metuchen Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Metuchen, N. J., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture dyestuffs, chemicals, etc. The in- 
corporators are Saul Caesar, Albert G. 
Rich and Alexander C. Connor, Dur- 
ham Avenue, Metuchen. 

Fire, March 7, partially destroyed 
three of the buildings of the Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., at Bos- 
ton, located on the Mystic River, with 

ss estimated at about $20,000. 

[he Consumers’ Color & Chemical 
Co., 1823 West Lake Street, Chicago, 

has been incorporated with a cap- 
of $10,000. The incorporators are 
1m Heckman and Samuel J. Hefti. 

he Matawan Color Co., Matawan 
rk, Matawan, N. J., has been in- 
orated with a capital of 500 shares 
stock, no par value. The incorpor- 
rs are represented by Arthur W. 
tton, 65 Cedar Street, New York. 

The Liberty Color & Chemical Co., 

hiladelphia, Pa., has been incorporated 


have 


th a capital of $25,000. Thomas 
Brien, 3911 North Park Avenue 


hiladelphia, is treasurer. 
The Continental Color 

34 Merchants Row, 
led notice of organization. 


& Chemical 
Boston, has 


Presence of Acids in Cloth 
(Continued from page 41) 





ular results were those in which the 
acids had to a varied extent affected the 
structure of the fibres. 

As regards the effect upon the fabrics 
of the presence of mineral acid, the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn. 
Even in traces the acids weaken the 
cloth and make it less able to resist fric- 
tion and climatic conditions. The effecis 
are much more strongly marked with 
sulphuric acid than with hydrochloric 
acid. The former acid may ultimately 
effect a complete disintegration of the 
fabrics. 

Further, the conversion of the cellu- 
lose into hydrocellulose is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by any diminution in 


the amount of the hydrating acid pres- | 


ent. Cloths dyed with fugitive colors 


are soon affected, reducing the value of | 








| 


| 


| 
| 


the cloth, which has ultimately to be| 


sold at a loss. 
How to Test for Free Acid 

Two grammes of the cloth are 
weighed, cut into small pieces, and ex- 
hausted with warm water; the extract is 
titrated with deci-normal caustic soda, 
and as an indicator phenolphthalein is 
used. In some cases repeated extrac- 


tions are necessary to get out all the| 


acid. In order to confirm the volu- 
metric analysis it is necessary in some 


cases to have a precipitation test with | 


barium chloride. 

Congo-red is chiefly used as a test, as 
its color is only changed by free min- 
eral acids, and not by alum having an 
acid reaction. 


sensitive; any perceptible change de- 


notes the presence of acid.—The Textile | 


Manufacturer.” 


German Mill Costs High 

WasHincton, D. C. — Production 
costs of the German cotton industry 
have risen continuously, says Consul 
Dawson, at Munich, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce, wages alone 
having increased from 80 to 100 marks 
during the last year. At present ex- 
change rates, German textiles have 
reached world market prices, as is ap- 
parent from Manchester quotations as 
well as offers from Alsatian mills. It 
must further be remembered in this 
connection that foreign offers are for 
finished goods for immediate delivery, 
whereas German mills can quote for 
delivery only in two or three months, 
plus an additional delay of eight to ten 
weeks for preparation for shipment. 
Were German mills to work for stock 
in order to have goods on hand for 
prompt delivery, the burden of financ- 
ing the operation would require 50 to 60 
times as much capital and credit as be- 
fore the war. 


New Phila. Dyeing Prices 

Recent new price lists for charges for 
dyeing worsted and woolen yarns _is- 
sued by Philadelphia job dyers indi- 


cate a reduction in prices averaging 
2c. a Ib. For example one well-known 


factor asks 14c. a lb. for dyeing jockey 
red, which is at present one of the pop 
ular colors in demand. Other favorite 
shades are buff, jade green, seal brown, 
navy, while the new periwinkle blue is 
also. attracting increasing attention. 
Many of the effects now shown are 
said to be possible through the ability 
to secure certain dyestuffs from abroad, 


which have not been available for sev- | 


eral years in any sizeable quantity. 


This test is sufficient for | 
any class of cloth, as the reaction is so 
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BOSTON 


if A dye line 40 years long HA 


One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
advantages of Newark for manufacturing purposes 
was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which T z 
undertook the manufacture of an extensive line 

co of —— back in en The company makes co 
7 most of the intermediates entering into the > z 
PHILADELPHIA manufacture of its Acid, Basic, Giana and tite wane 
Direct Colors. 


Removed but a short distance from the Central 
plantis that of the Consolidated Color & Chemica! 
Co. The colors made by them are augmentative 
to those of the Central line, including many of 
the important Sulphur group, so the result of 
these two is a complete and well-balanced line of 
Acid, Basic, Chrome. Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
as well as nigrosines, oj! colors, wood stains, 
turkey red oils and the like. 


In conjunction with these the Consolidated Color 

& Chemical Co. also produces a line of sizing, 

softening, bleaching and finishing materials , 
known to the trade as the **VICTORIA"’ products. 

The products of the two companies are distri- 

buted through the sales organization of H. A. 
Metz & Co., Inc., having its principal office at . 
122 Hudson Street, New York, with branches in 

Boston, Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Charlotte and San Francisco. 


In addition to these Made-in-America products 
we will procure for you on import licenses colors 
not as yet made here in sufficient quantity or of HA 
vr E suitable quality or at reasonable prices. 


This aligoment of manufacturing facilities en- 
hanced by access to goods not available here, 
administered by men whose equipment includes T Zz 
an experience of more than forty years, must 

co appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. co 


CHICAGC CHARLOTTE 
HA METZ & © 


One-Twenty Wo Hudson Street. New YorR City. 
Boston Chucago 
San Fromesco 










Vladelphia 
Charlotte 


rowndence 


HA 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


o8 





WOOL GREEN S 
@ ACID BLUE GL 
AZO YELLOW A2G @ 
CASHMERE BLACK B 


Pure Shades Level Dyeing 


DYANILIN CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 
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New Brunswick :-: :-: New Jersey 





Any Quantity Prompt Delivery 
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Big Facts in Short Sentences 
about the 


Jewett Water Cooler 


ADE by the premier refrigerator makers of America. 
Being square it takes a solid cake of ice. No cracking. 


No hurried melting. 


OBLONG BASKET 





Walls are insulated with pure cork 114 


Standardize on 
inches thick Cold kept in—heat out. LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
Angle-flow makes it impossible to drink 


directly over bubbler. No contamination. For All Mill Operations 
Connects with water. supply. Water 
coil lies under ice tray. 

You can buy from factory at first cost. 
Quotations and data by return mail. 


A Style for Every Use 


THE JEWETT 


REFRIGERATOR COMPANY W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Establishe 
ae Manufacturers 
31 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Ltd. POUGH KEEPSIE, nN. ¥. 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 





YARNOMETERS 


WORSTED COTTON SILK 


Colors for Easter 


The first, faint tinge of green has touched the 
fields and forests, heralding Spring with all her 
glowing Easter blossoms. 


And now all womankind is vying with Nature 
with brilliant dyes and flawless fabric. 


It is the mill with a crystal water supply that 
is meeting the discriminating demand for even 
coloring and perfect finishing—and reaping 
the harvest of profit. 


Remember that 


Norwood Filters 


vill make your water 
OUR CHALLENGE aE as clean and crystal clear as any in the land. 
: The largest industrial filter in the world is a 
The Yarnometer is more positive than any other device ever Norwood. 
put on the market. It will take out imperfections that other 
appliances pass. Yarn which has passed through the Yarnometer 


is so clean that no other device is able to detect any imperfections. : NORWOOD ENGINEERING 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. ffi COMPANY 


SOLD BY JAMES SPEED & COMPANY FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 


179 Summer St. 430 Drexel Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


U. S. P. 


DoD 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


PODS 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW MILLS 

Cotton 

*Los ANGELES, Cat. The Imperial 
Cotton Mills Co., which has been en- 
gaged for several months in getting its 
project under way under direction of 
Beecher Laswell and F. M. Douglass, 
president of the company, has pur- 
chased the property of the Mathes 
Brewing Co. This property consists of 
about four acres of land, with brick 
buildings, three and four stories in 
height, of heavy construction, and well 
adapted to conversion into a cotton mill. 
Erwin W. Thompson, textile engineer 
for Gregg & Co., Newark, N. J., has 
the plans in hand. Mr. Thompson re- 
cently superintended the transformation 
of one of the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
eries into a cotton mill at San Antonio, 
Texas. It is hoped that the Imperial 
plant may be ready for operation by 
Aug. 1. Compared with erecting new 
buildings there is a saving of money 
as well as time. As noted, this will be 
a 20,000 spindle and 600 loom plant, 
for the manufacture of ducks, drills, 
twills and denims. Its site is in the 
heart of the industrial district of the 
city, and on the main lines of five-cent 
transportation, which will simplify its 
labor problem, and aid in its economical 
administration. The present main build- 
ing will be remodeled into the main 
mill, and, in the rear of this, a one- 
story weave shed will be added. A 
building suitable for a dye house al- 
ready exists across the street, and be- 
hind this, storage warehouses will be 
built. The present office building will 
become the office of the cotton. cor- 
poration. California grows about 200,- 
000 bales of cotton yearly and consumes 
about 150,000,000 yards of goods and 
the backers of this project regard it as 
a step in saving 6,000 miles of freight on 
such of this cotton as is manufactured 
in the East and returned to California. 
The officers of the new corporation are: 
F. M. Douglass, president and treasurer ; 
W. L. Williams, vice-president and sales 
manager; Samuel L. Deane, vice-presi- 
dent and production manager. Mr. Will- 
iams was at one time associated with 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. and has 
spent 16 years in California as repre- 
sentative of large eastern manufacturers 
of cotton goods. Mr. Deane came from 
the Denison (Tex.) Cotton Mill Co. He 
was at one time with the Lorraine Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and more recently 
with the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


New Haven, Conn. The New Eng- 
land Fabrics Mfg. Co., 69 Daggert 
Street, New Haven, Conn., is the trade 
name of the business to be conducted 
at that address by Robt. Sherman, A. M. 
Ratner and Joseph Mendel, all of New 
Haven. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga., 
will erect a branch factory and admin- 
istration office here this spring at a cost 
of $300,000, according to local report. 
Plans and specifications for the build- 
ing, which will be built to handle the 
Northwest business of the firm, are be- 
ing drawn by local architects, following 
the visit here of Norman E. Elsas, rep- 
resenting the company, and J. T. Wikle, 
consulting engineer. 

ASHEVILLE, N.C. J.G. Stikeleather of 
Asheville and Holmes Bryson are re- 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mill News 


ported to be behind a project to estab- 
lish an 8,000 spindle ginghan: mill at 


Old Fort, N. C. 


Knit 

Avon, N. Y. Meetings have been held 
at Avon to arrange for the financing 
of a knitting mill project which is 
planned for this town. Business inter- 
ests from Perry will furnish $30,000, 
provided that a like sum is raised lo- 
cally. W. J. Weed is chairman of the 
local finance committee. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. A new firm, to 
be known as the Grace Glove Co., Inc., 
has been organized here with $10,000 
capital, to manufacture silk gloves, hosi- 
ery and knit goods. The new firm will 
specialize in hosiery and gloves at the 
start. The principal stockholders are 
H. C. Painter, of Johnstown, W. Sample 
and S. N. Painter, of this city. The 
new firm is preparing to start opera- 
tions at an early date. 

LANSDALE, Pa. A new hosiery mill 
is to be located here by Herman S. 
Voss, of New Britain, according to 
local report. A factory site on West 
Fifth Street has been purchased. 

Pottstown, Pa. Application will be 
made by Leroy Druckmiller, Daniel 
Leans, C. E. Marharg and F. S. Yerger 
for a charter for Premier Knitting 
Company, which will start an under- 
wear factory in the David Heiser Build 
ing here. 


PIKEVILLE, TENN. E. A. Lee is inter- 
ested in plan for establishing mill to 
knit hosiery. 


Silk 

*New Haven, Conn. The Velvet Tex- 
tile Corp. is awarding sub-contracts for 
the erection of its new plant on site 
in Allingtown, work on which has been 
placed under way, as noted, including 
heating and plumbing, chimney, wire 
fencing, etc. The Hewlett Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has the general contract. 


FHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 
prepared for the erection of a factory 
building for the Wyoming Silk Prod- 
ucts Mfg. Co, at C Street. below 
Wyoming Avenue. 

Miscellaneous 

Brooktyn, N. Y. The Brooklyn Yarn 
Dye Co., Inc., has completed the erec- 
tion of a building for its new plant and 
the boiler house is now under construc- 
tion. The location is at Neptune Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street. The build- 
ing is one story, 237 feet front and 200 
feet deep. The boiler house is 50 x 50 
feet. There is additional property of 
about one acre for future expansion. 
It is planned to have everything in readi- 
ness for production in about four 
months. The company is capitalized 
for $100,000. Mathias Axel is presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Adams treasurer and 
buyer, and Harry Meisel superintend- 
ent. For the present the offices of the 
concern are at 90 West Street, New 
York City, where Mr. Adams, who does 
the buying, is located. The plant will 
be equipped for the dyeing and bleaching 
of woolen and worsted yarns. There 
will be four boilers developing 1,000 
h. p. in total. The initial equipment 
will have a capacity of 15,000 to 25,000 
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What is an 
Equitable 


Return 


In the making of 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


the first point considered is 
the service which they render 
the user. For unless their use 
returns some. distinct ad- 
vantage there will be no place 
for them in the business 
world. 


The second point con- 
sidered and without which the 
first amounts to but littl— 
does their cost constitute an 
equitable charge for the 
service they return, that is, a 
charge which will enable the 
user to realize a profit on the 
service rendered, and a charge 
that will enable the manufac- 
turer to continue their pro- 
duction. 


The rapidly increasing use 
of these Wyandotte Special 
Alkalies is the proof offered 
that they return a considera- 
tion equitable both to the user 
and the producer. 


Order from your supply house 


THIS TRADE MARK 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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rs Crack Stiinowene 


Woolford Wood Tank | 


—wore a smile the other day that even Direct Sky Blue 6B 
couldn't change when another “ buddy’ was set up alongside 
of him in a big Philadelphia Dye Plant. Now there is a whole 
line of them anaes and true. A visitor from New England 
jropped in to Icok over the plant. “ That's a fine bunch of 
ubs, where did they come from?” 
“WE'RE FROM WOOLFORD’S,” 
an echo came ‘“‘We’re from Woolford’s” from other rows of 
tubs and tanks, ‘“‘we’re from Woolford’s.’” “Some gang,” 
the visitor, “Some Tubs,” said the Boss. 


WOOLFORD WOOD TANKS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


They are our Crack Salesmen, They are everywhere. 


i WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
ioe ae Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Whe n you think of Wood Tanks—Think of WOOLFORD WOOD TANKS. 


shouted the gang, and like 


said 





— SSS 





Woop TANKS 
AND VATS 


ROUND OR RECTANGULAR 


For Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Water Storage 


‘““EAGLE”’ TANKS ARE “*QUALITY’”’ TANKS 
Write for Prices 


EAGLE TANK CO. 


2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, JILL. 


Sturtevant Drying Systems 
Are Economical, Efficient, and Sure” 


We maintain a special organization of competent engineers ex- 
perienced in drying work, as well as a Research Laboratory 
for conducting investigations to determine correct and econom- 
ical temperatures, humidities, and velocities of air for the suc- 
cessful drying of your product. 

We are prepared to furnish complete drying machines, trucks 
ind trays. 

Oui 
oblig 


recommendations for your particular problem would not 
ate you in any way. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Offices in all principal cities 


TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING| 


EXTRACTORS 


Engine and Motor Driven 


Belt, 
SIZES FROM 12’ TO 72’ 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New York City 


Western Rep.— John S. Gage, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Rep.—Fred. H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

San Francisco Rep.—B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Rep.— W. J. Westaway Co., Main and McNab Streets, 


Hamilton, Ont ; 400 McGill Building, Montreal. 
GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE FILT ER S 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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A Construction for 
Every Service 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
66 Hill Street Orange, Mass. 


Warp Dye Tubs 


Sulphur Black Machines 


Globe Mfg. Co. 


2009 Kinsey St., Philadelphia 


Southern Agent J. H. Mayes, Charlotte N. ¢€. 


00 ARAMEOARMUEE AAA) StL ULL) Md AMD UAL ULNA CAO 


every 
utit Company 


AAO Fourth Ave. New York 
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MULL i UT TT COLOUR 


TANKS AND VATS 


ANY SIZE OR SHAPE. GUARANTEED TIGHT. 
CYPRESS, WHITE PINE, LONG LEAF, 
YELLOW PINE AND FIR, CARRIED IN STOCK. 


CQUCDUA LS 


PROMPTNESS OUR HABIT 
SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


LAY LALAOMOSNI SOUR LS A 
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We Manufacture 


ACETIC 
ACID 


ALL GRADES 


HIGHEST PURITY 


FIRST CLASS 
PACKAGES 
READY FOR 
SHIPMEN1 


MICHIGAN 
IRON & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
220 [So. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANTS 
East Jordan and Boyne City 
Michigan 





ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 


Save Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Service, Assistance 
Bulletins 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 

N. ©.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis 





HANGER BOXES 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


lbs. of yarn daily and this will be in- 
creased within a year to a capacity of 
75,000 to 100,000 Ibs. 
will be bought. 

*Datitas, Ore. The Willamette Val- 
ley Flax and Hemp Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Salem, Ore., is considering a site 
offered by citizens of Dallas, for the 
erection of a new mill. The project 
will include a hydro-electric generating 
plant for operation. 


Electric power 





ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton 

PutnAM, Conn. The Putnam \ 
Co., Putnam, Conn., has awarded cor 
tract to the Aberthaw Construction Co., 
Boston, for the rebuilding of its head 
gates, which were destroyed by recent 
floods. The work will involve the ex- 
penditure of about $10,000 

MaANcHESTER, N. H. The Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. has plans under way for th¢ 
erection of a large power plant at 
Mooare Falls, on the Merrimack River. 
This was disclosed by the fact that the 
town of Merrimack has voted to grant 
the corporation 10 years tax exemp- 
tion on the plant, provided that the com- 
pany erects the power house and the 
road leading to it. The estimated cost 
r the project is $2,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, The Zenith Mills, 
Second Street and Allegheny Avenu 
are planning for the installation of. : 


a] ad- 
ditional equipment, including transmis 
sion apparatus, to be used in their new 
plant at Clearfield Avenue and A Street 


Scranton, Pa. The Scranton Lace C 


Albright Avenue, has plans under wa 


for the erection of a one-story power 
lant at its mill, 100 x 130 feet, est 
rated to cost $150,000, including equ 


ment. Lockwood, Greene & Co., New 
York, N. Y., are architects and er 
gincers 

WesterRLy, R. I. The Westerly Te 
til Co. has awarded contract for the 


erection of a five-story addition to its 
nill. This addition will connect the old 
stone mill with the newer brick mill 
and add about 9,000 square feet to the 
concern’s floor area. It is planned t 
have the addition completed by summet 


Wool 

* MAYFIELD, Ky. The Mayfield Wool 
en Mills have completed plans and will 
soon take bids for the erection of a 
new one-story addition, 80x170 feet, 
brick and steel. The other plant exten- 
sion, previously reported, will be erected 
at once, consisting of a one-story build- 
ng, 72x200 feet, and for which con- 
ract has been awarded to Ellis X 
Wickersham. H. J. Wright 
dent and general manager. 

* SKOWHEGAN, Me. Work will b 
begun in April, it is said, 
plant of the Maine Spinning Co., pre- 
viously noted as planned with an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. Plans call for 
a three-story, 84x200 ft., brick building. 
The location is on the southern bank of 
the north channel of the Kennebec 
River, directly across the river from 
the present mill. 


iS presi- 


on the new 


East Doucras, Mass. Bids have 
closed for the general contract for the 
erection of a large addition for the 
Hayward Woolen Co. It will be of 
brick, mill construction, one and two 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


stories high, and will be used as an ex 
tension of the picker, dye and dry 
Charles T. Main of Boston, 
Mass., is the architect and engineer in 


houses 


charge. 


Pirrsrietp, Mass. The _ Berkshire 
Woolen Co. is to erect a second story 
to its brick office building to provide 
enlarged private offices for James R 
Savery, treasurer, and D. T. Noonan, 


superintendent, and for additional office 


purposes. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Officials of Ste 
phen Sanford & Sons, Inc., announce 
that the firm intends to construct 50 

more dwellings this summer to re- | 

The dw = 
ngs will be erected on the property | 
| 


| 
i 


lieve the housing shortag 


purchased about a year ago consisting 
f 100 acres. Final plans have not been | 
worked out and no contracts have yet 





been awarded 


* PHILADELPHIA PA Phe Ardross 
Worsted Co. has taken bids on revised 
plans for the erection of its proposed 
Avenue and 
Street, and expects to award 
the contract at an early date. The Bal- 
linger Co., Philadelphia, is architect and 


new mill at Rising Sun 
Knorr 


engineer, 
* Provipence, R. I. Work has been 
started on the construction of several 


} 


mill buildings for the Colwell Worst« 
Mills on Hartford Avenue, Providenc 
The C. I. Bigney Construction Co. in 
charge of the work expects to complet« 
the construction in four months. The 

ildings include a main mill, two 
stories and basement, 55x200 ft., with 


steel frame, brick walls, steel sash, mon 


1 1 
i 


yt nara mapl nn- } 
ish; a bleach and dye house, one story, | 


root and rioors ot 


16x80 ft., of mill construction with mon- 


roof: a boiler house and generato1 
om, 45x60 ft., two stories high; a 
shipping room one story high, 35x45 ft.; 
1 carpenter and machine shop one story | 
high, 25x45 ft. Plumbing, sewerage and 
aste disposal systems are included in 
the contract 





The steam heating, wir- 





ing and sprinkler system contracts aré¢ 
» be let by the owners. 


Knit 

* New Britain, Conn. The Ameri- 
in Hosiery Co., Park Street, has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
new boiler plant, 40x80 ft., as noted, 
piping, installation of wiring and elec- 
tric motors, and other work at its plant 
and will take bids at an early date 
Reeds & Thorpe, 60 Prospect Street, 
Hartford, Conn., are engineers 

* Fort Wayne, Inv. Goodman Hos- 
iery Mills, 


pleting plans for the erection of a new 





Bayer Building, are com- 
plant for the manufacture of hosiery, 
to be two-storv, 100x200 feet, estimated 
to cost about $50,000. An architect will 
be selected at an early date. f. A.| 
Goodman is president, and the parent 
plant is at Indianapolis 


NortTHAMPTON, Mass. The McCal 
lum Hosiery Co. has installed 65 new 
motors in its West Street plant. Also 
two new Shubert & Salzer machines, a 
legger and a footer, are being installed. 
These are the first of four German ma- 


chines ordered last July. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The building be- 
ing erected on Grove Street by A. V. 
Morris & Sons will be three stories high, 
instead of two, as originally planned. 
The roof of the second story had been 
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Sure 
of the Dyes? 





Are you sure o} 

vour fabrics—po 
those fabrics will hold 
their colors and hold 
reputation ? 


If you are testing the fa 
resisting power of your dy 
by the antiquated “su 
method,” you art onl 
guessing at the reliabil 
your colored fabrics 


The 
FADE-OMETER 


makes real tests of the fade ri 


sisting power of vour dves t 
ends guess work. The electric ar 
of the Fade-Ometer possesses the 


Same active properties as June 
sunlight. It is always the same 
and operates day and night, winter 
and summer—it gives standard- 
zed results that are alway re 
hable 


You will find valuable informa 
tion in our Bulletin No. 60, 
‘Colors Fast or Fugitive.” 


Send for it. 


Atlas 


Electric Devices Co. 
363 W. Superior St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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One of the Largest Textile Mills 


in the Country, operating 30 Vacuum Raw 


Stock Machines, uses 16 of them for dyeing cotton and the 
other 14 for bleaching cotton. Some of these machines have 
been bleaching cotton for over 12 years, the entire operation 
being completed in the Vacuum Raw Stock Machines without 
removing the material. 


The Vacuum Raw Stock Machine will dye cotton and wool and 
bleach cotton without the least matting of the fibers. 


The Vacuum Raw Stock Machine takes less space on the dye- 
house floor, uses less dye and positively leaves the material in 
perfect condition for carding. 


ee Te 


Write us for details and list of users. 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Corp. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
H. G. Mayer, 


Realty Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 






Henry A. Hill, 
Putnam, 



























Lint Remowing Systems 


Thoroughly and constantly—shearing machines can be 
Kept free of lint with an exhaust system, individually 
designed for the conditions at your mill. 

In this York installation. hoods are placed over each 


machine: lint is drawn thru ducts by an exhaust far and 










A Few Users: 


Ameskeag Mig. Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 

















Tremont & Suffelk Mills 






































deposited in a York collector outside the building Lowell, Mass. 
(Reclaimed lint is used for stuffing pillows, etc.) ey ny ‘ 
Our engineers are thoroughly experienced in all phases of Meeresville Cotton Mills 
this work. Why not place your problems of lint collec- coresville, N. C. 
tion up to * YORK"? Lancaster Mills 
Clinton, Mass. 
Beston Mig. Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 
7 Swift Mi a er 
. . £- 
248 S. Broad St., Philadelphia Columbus, Ge. 
Parkhifl Mfg. Co. Nene the calf — healllenuied 
Fachberg, Mass. om oy more advantage ofthe Vacuum w Stock 


Bleaching and Dyeing 






| ne 
Make Your Bleach Out of 


Salt and Water 


GEC TRODE 












General Ceramics Company 


Acid-Proof 
Chemical Stoneware 


is absolutely impervious to the action of all com- 
mercial acids and corrosive solutions. 


AVN AN 


hy 


i ieiies 

f ATAYAL) AAA 
. os + OFS RN ee 
It will not disintegrate under the most rigid or pro- 

longed service. 


Its composition is such that it can be made into every 
conceivable shape, size and design from the very 
minute bib cock to vessels of one thousand gallons 
capacity. 





It is universally used by the Chemical and Allied In- The cut represents a passage type electrolytic cell which will 
dustries because it is the only acid resisting material produce in 10 hours the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, 
that has successfully met the requirements of service operating under 110 volts direct current, and nothing is used but 
peculiar to these Industries. = Salt, water and electricity. 


It is dependable, and will inspire the confidence of = THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED PROCESS 


your operatives. 


LUT 


He 


: 


There is absolutely no question about its merits. Hundreds in success- 
= __ ful operation. 


Write, giving amount of bleach used daily, current available, and cost 


7 ~ > > 
For Descriptive Bulletins of same. 


Write Textile Equipment Departmen ; _— : ee 
: F quipment Depe ois We make cells of special construction for any purpose. 


They produce a neutral Sodium Hypochlorite. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. | 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 2 
ANNA 9 


General Ceramics Company 
50 Church Street New York City 
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ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 

parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired. 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


1630 Kienien Ave. 
Branch Office: 
531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


HF 


— 


plies Your 
HARDWARE 


TOOLS “»» INDUSTRIAL 
° EQULPME NT . 


I can take care of your 
every need from re 
and well assorted stocle o£ 
light and heavy hardware. 
Rock bottom prices- efficient, 
service — brompt deliveries. 
let me stud youmy 
— GATALOGUE 35 ~ 
A7O pages of useful information. 


HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, 





THE WILSON CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Office 
213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fibre Goods. Leather Belting. 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rells. 
Perforated Metals. Hydraulic 
Packings. Steam Specialties. Mill 
Brooms. A General Line ef 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Handles 
Steel and Iron 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh 2 Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 



















Parks-Cramer Company 

; Engineers & Contractors 

Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Prof tt b y 

“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 

Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 









‘BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


mn 


Tennessee 








| ment at its plant. R. 
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Mill News—Continued 


almost completed last week when the 
decision to add another story was made 
The building will, it is said, be used 
for office purposes. 


Avusurn, Pa. The Artistic Knitting 
Mill, Inc., already established here, will 


soon commence the erection of a new 
mill on local site. William D. Hill, 
Ulmer Building, Fottsville, Pa., is archi 
tect. 

MAHANOy City, Pa. The Acorn 
Hosiery Mill, Second and Franklin 
Streets, Reading, Pa., is completing 


plans for the erection of its proposed 
new three-story mill at Mahanoy City, 
Pa., and will call for bids through archi- 
tect Henry G. Mohn, Church and Wal 
nut Streets, Mohnton, Pa. at an early 
date. The mill is estimated to cost about 
$50,000, including machinery 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Mc 
Hosiery Co. has plans nearly co 
for a new mill, which will be | 
on the 
Street. 
brick 


stories. 


Callur 
mplete 
ocated 
Roosevelt Second 
The specifications call for a 
building, 175 x 85 feet, three 
Tt will set back 200 feet from 
the boulevard, and the approach will be 
laid out by a landscape gardener. There 
will be provision for future extension 
of 120 feet. The floors will be designed 
to carry a live load of 150 lbs. per square 
foot. Beams, columns and girders will 
be of long leaf yellow pine. The top 
floor will contain 40 knitting machines 
in two sections of 20 each; the second 
floor finishing departments and _ office, 


Boulevard at 


| and the ground floor winding depart- 


silk, heating 
rooms for 


ment, storage vaults for 
plant, lunch and rest 
ployes, etc., The cost is 


em- 
estimated at 


$90,000. W. W. Lindsay & Co., Har- 
rison Bldg., have the contract 
Silk 

*YoRKVILLF, N. Y. The Ralway Silk 
Corp. is planning for the installation of 
weaving machinery and other equip 


B. Pfleger is pur- 
chasing agent. The plant was formerly 


the Mohawk Weaving Mills 


*BETHLEHEM, Pa. The R. K. Laros 
Silk Co. has purchased from the Mo- 
ravian Congregation a tract of land hav- 
ing a frontage of 300 feet on Broad 
Street, between Wood Street and Minsi 
Trail Street, where it will 
new silk throwing mill, which it is re- 
ported is to employ 500 
completed. The lot has a 
about 256 feet 


locate its 


hands when 
depth 


WitkKes-BarreE, Fa. Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co. have completed plans for the re- 


modeling of the weaving mill at thei: 
silk plant for a throwing mill. Work 
will be placed under way at an early 
date. 
Miscellaneous 

GEORGETOWN, Conn. The Gilbert & 
Bennett Co., manufacturer and weaver 


of wire cloth, etc., 
for the erection of 


has plans completed 
a three-story addi 
tion, 50 x 150 feet, and will commence 
work at an early date. Greenwood & 
Noerr, 847 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn., are architects 

New Haven, Conn. The Pond Lily 
Co., cotton dyers, 1475 Whellay Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn., are constructing a 
small addition to their dye works on 
Whalley Avenue. 


*WeEBSTER MAss. Work on the com- 


pletion of the two-story brick addition 
to one section of the Stevens Linen 
Works is being rushed. It is expected 


the building will be ready 1 
in another month. The ni 


upancy 


w addition will 


give one department of th 
than double its present floor space 
New York, N. \ Elks Piece Dy: 


\\ orks, 
stalled 


Irver for handling the 


New York City, recently in 
“Hurricane” automati | 
Ht 


dyed tricolette 


and jersey cloth. This proved equip 
ment greatly increases their facilities 
for prompt service to their customers 

PHILADELPHIA PA Che Charlotte 
Dye Works, Edward Kag ann, Prop 


Westmoreland and Mercer Streets, dyers 
of cotton 
stalled a 


yarns, hosiery, etc., have in- 


new 178 h. p. uniflow 


thus increasing this equipment 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. The Sayles Fin 
shing Plants, Inc., have purchased all 

land and water rights in East Pt 


dence, R. I1., not actually needed by the 
East Frovidence Water Co. for 
plying water service to the 
deed indicates $144,500 
indenture $50,500. 


sup- 
The 


involved and the 


town. 


FACT AND GOSSIP 
*BELLEVILLE, ILI [The increase in 
capitali ation by the St. Clair Hosiery 


Mills is from $25,000 to $75,000. This 


corrects a previous mention of this in- 
rease, in which the latter figure was 
not properly given. 


HINSDALE, Mass The Hinsdale 
Woolen Mills are reported to be moving 
their stock to Lewiston, Me., where the 
Columbia Mills are operated by James 
M. Morrison, who is president of the 
Hinsdale Mills. The local mill has been 
shut down for 

LoweLL, Mass The Gilet 
izing Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $30,000 to carbonize 
textile fibres, by James Gilet, president 
and treasurer: Frederick Dugdale and 
Arthur R. G. Booth, all of ) 
Gilet’s address Ss S09 
Street. 

West New York, N. | 
Knitting Mills has been 


some time 


Carbon- 


this city. Mr 
Chelmsford 


The Art Silk 
orporated to 


take over as a going concern the knit- 
ting plant now in operation at 434 
Eighth Street under the same name. The 
capitalization is $500,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Israel Rogosin, president of 
the former concern: Edward Nufer, 
treasure! ind John N. Plattoff of 
Union 

“roy, N. Y The Col City | 
ng Co., with a plant Gl \ 
for the bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
of cotton goods, has authorized a1 
crease n capital from $100.000 t SK). - 
000, the additional capital to be used 
for the general needs of the business 
G. W. Kavanaugh is preside the 
‘ompany. 

WappIncers FAtis, N. Y. Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc., has increased the nun 
ber of shares from 35,000 to 45,000 
which 10,000 shares are preferred st 
of a par value of $10 and 35,000 


par value 
Beprorp, VA. Bedford Wook 
] 


has been incorporated with $100,000 


ital and succeeds the Bedford Woolen 
Mills, the plant of which will be in 

proved. Morgan P. Hunter, president 
of the Norristown (Pa.) Woolen Co., 


is president, and Ernest R. Townson, of 
Roxboro, Pa., is secretary. 
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BOX 
SHOOKS 


of 


Superior Quality 


“Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish satisfactory 
service, prompt atten 
tion and best material 
of its kind, send speci 
fications and let us quote 
prices. 


C. M. Wall c Son 
Sales Office 


Lexington 


Plants at 
Southmont, N.C. Thomasville, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 


For 


Textile M achinery 
Two and ‘Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizes— 
% to 30 bh Pp. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, 4% to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 

tin No. 7 


Valley Electric Co., St., Lo“is, Mo. 





MEDARS aT 


Line Shafting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Heraldry 


When knighthood was in _ flower, 
Heraldry was the science of reading 
the symbols on shield and trappings 
and recognizing the names and 
achievements for which they stood. 


Modern business has its forms of 
heraldry today. 


The name of the American Woolen 
Company has become a sort of 
heraldic design significant of utmost 
precision and excellence in the de- 
signing, weaving and distributing of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Come to usfor your 


ARTSILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Fall samples containing Artsilk 
blended with Wool and Worsted are 
being offered in attractive varieties 


ABEECO MILL, Inc. 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Mills at 
Philadelphia 





J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 


Dunn Worsted Mills| | Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 


Trade Mark 


Piece Dyes 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. ESTABLISHED 1857 
Selling Agents Broadcloths Velours 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 
NABI RNR PRN ARIES 
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WOOL GOODS 


Reaction in Women’s Wear 


Market Still Unbroken 


Revival of Spring Buying Looked for 
Before Easter Season Is Over—Fall 
Business in Waiting Attitude 
The reaction whch set in in the 
women’s wear market about a month 
ago is still unbroken and there are few 
high spots in the trade worthy of com- 
ment. The length of a report on the 
present situation depends upon the 
amount of space one needs or cares to 
use to announce that there is nothing 
doing. There is not even the improve- 
ment in spot buying which was noted 
to some extent in the men’s wear trade. 
Nevertheless the situation is by no 
means discouraging and fundamentally 
the outlook in the women’s wear end is 
regarded as far more hopeful than that 
in its brother branch of the industry. A 
set-back such as has taken place is re- 
garded as extremely logical after the 
feverish buying of the early part of the 
year—buying of a caliber which many 
believe was not warranted py genera: 
business conditions. Furthermore, it is 
felt that many of the retail sales were 
premature and that stores encountered 
a perfectly natural failure in attempting 
to force the reticent buying public. That 
spring buying is not completed in the 
women’s wear field is the belief of many 
factors who look for a satisfactory vol- 
ume of stock business before the Easter 

season is over. 

Spotty Market Conditions 

Opinions as to the amount of business 
which is passing and as to the fabrics 
which are emphasized are peculiarly at 
variance in different sections of the 
trade. For instance, while tweeds have 
been and are the principal topic of con- 
rsation despite many unfortunate ex- 
riences with this class of goods, and 
while staples seem to be receiving little 
public attention, the representative of a 
prominent worsted mill stated this week 
he had received very good orders 
tricotines and poiret twills for near- 
delivery. Furthermore his fabrics 
dedlvy high 


fact is Significant 


| these descriptions are deci 
ced. This latter 
ause, despite the impoverished 
tion generally attributed to the ulti- 
ite consumer, it has been found that 
v grade lines of tricotines and pviret 
lls have not been going well at all 
So far as fall business is concerned, 
s is developing to some extent, but 
a large measure it is hanging fire 
pending the complete materialization of 
uying for spring. Certain important 
es for fall are still to be opened for- 
illy and the mills in question seem to 
in no hurry about it, preferring to 
vait until more active spring buying in 
tail circles revives confidence among 
ment makers. 
The Question of Tweeds 
So much has been said and written 
ut tweeds that it is natural that as 
iny false arguments have been ad- 
nced in favor of a decline of their 
pularity as in favor of their contin- 
ance. It is true that rejections on 
weeds have been of considerable pro- 
irtion. Examiners report that spongers 
re loaded down with tweeds, rejection 
f which is being sought on various 
hnicalities. Over-buying and the 


manufacture of these fabrics by mills 
not accustomed to their production are 
the two most important reasons for this 
condition. 
Nevertheless, although feminine de- 
mand is always subject to radical 
changes, reactions do not come over 
night. New York may tire of a certain 
fabric, but this city is only one part of 
the United States. Reports indicate 


that the tweed craze is really just gain- 
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Mills, which should be opened in ten 
days or two weeks; and Grant S. Kelley, 
Inc. 


Grant S. Kelley, Inc., 
the first time a line of 
knickerbocker homespuns, which are 
also suitable for skirts and suits. This 
attractive line is shown in eleven color 
ranges, which will later be increased to 
twenty. 

Retailers have been buying very well 


is showing for 
“Scot-Spun” 
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ing a foothold in the Middle West, and 
that section and other remote points 
epresent a great potential buying power 
for this class of fabrics. Furthermore, 
tweed factors claim that their products 
have in many cases passed out of the 
fancy class and may be regarded as 
semi-staples. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
Among the fali lines which are still 
to be opened are those of Deering, Mill- 
iken & Co., which will probably be 
shown next week; Botany Worsted 


for spring so far as piece goods are con- 
cerned. One factor stated that his sales 
to retailers have been as large as in any 
previous year 

The Botany Worsted Mills are now 
running at full capacity. 

Among fabrics which certain selling 
agents find 
and flannels 


to be going well are 

The latter, of course, are 
always good in March, April and May. 

A selling agent who feels particularly 
pessimistic on the subject of tweeds 
stated that rejection is an easy matter, 
as it is almost possible to find tin cans 


crepes 


i aa 
(Continued on page 77) 


BRADFORD CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., March 22 


(Special cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Bradford market is very firm in sympathy with Lon- 
don, where wool continues to sell briskly at highest point of 


series. 


Fine tops are against the buyer. 
forced into market to cover current requirements, 


Some users have been 
and hence 


slightly more business is passing and topmakers have confirmed 


last week’s advance 


Sixty-fours now generally quoted at 50 pence. 


Some topmakers asking more, but it is possible to buy on this 


level. 
‘annot make advances equal to 


Yarns are also moving rather more freely, though spinners 


B. A. W. R. A. 


those in tops. 


sold 92.211 bales in February as against 113,497 bales in January; 
remaining stocks now 1,684,695 bales, of which 322,627 are Aus- 


tralian merinos, 713.088 


Australian 


583.995 New 


crossbreds, 


Zealand, and 64,985 South African. 





MARKETS 





Lawrence Action Center 
of Interest in Men’s Wear 





Wage Cut Not Unexpected—Believed to 
Foreshadow More General Reduc- 
tions—Arlington Action Surprises 
The news from Lawrence to the ef- 
fect that the Pacific Mills had announced 
a wage reduction, to start Monday of 
next week, and that the Arlington Mills 
were to close down on Saturday of this 
week for an indefinite périod was the 
principal topic of conversation in the 
men’s wear market this week. The 
wage reduction was not unexpected and 
it is believed in many quarters that it 
represents the beginning of wide-spread 
wage cuts in woolen mills. The suspen- 
sion of the Arlington, however, was a 
decided surprise. The reason attributed 
for the latter action was unsatisfactory 
business conditions, while in the case 
of the wage reduction at the Pacific, 
the statement was made that business 
had been falling off steadily since last 
November and that full time operations 
were impossible, and furthermore, cer- 
tain of the departments were accumu- 

lating goods at high costs. 

While present conditions make every 
possible manufacturing economy of de- 
cided importance, nevertheless, it is not 
at all generally felt that the wage re- 
duction holds the key to radical im- 
provement. Nor do all the selling agents 
unanimously approve of the wage action. 
It is rather interesting to note the num- 
ber of men in the local market who 
seem to feel that a total wage cut of 
42 per cent. is not warranted by pres- 
ent living costs and that furthermore a 
reduction of this nature without a pro- 
portionate reduction in labor costs in 
the clothing industry is manifestly un- 


+ 


air . . 
aS Better Spot Buying 


This one development was about all 
the news which featured the market this 
week. It is true that slightly improved 
interest on buying of goods from stock 
for spring was noted in certain quarters 
of the market, but on the whole the 
trade is in the same unsatisfactory po- 
sition which has featured it for some 
little while. The spot buying is favor- 


ing summer cloths, which is not sur- 


prising, because much of the best early 
business was done in these fabrics. 
Despite the discouraging situation 


renerally acknowledged to rule in 
worsteds, there are refreshing examples 
of mills which have no particular com- 
regarding the season and 
its development. One organization, for 
instance, is now running day and night 
and expects to be able to continue this 
rate for months. Another com- 
pany stated that it was entirely satis- 
fied with the business booked and that 
it expected to go on full time next 
week, 

Despite these exceptions it is no doubt 
that the worsted mills are not by any 
means too happily placed. Furthermore, 
even in the case of plants working on 
woolens, the suitings 
has been decidedly unsatisfactory. A 
selling agent for a large group of woolen 
mills stated that his orders on his best 
line this season had been only about 
60 per cent. as much as orders actu- 
ally filled in the corresponding season 


(61) 


plaint to make 


some 


business done on 
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YARN CONDITIONING ROOMS 
—SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY 






















oe CONDITIONING ROOMS to render 
SERVICE and EFFICIENCY, should be so 
constructed that the air will circulate with sufficient 
rapidity to obtain maximum regain, at the same 
time prevent Dry Air Pockets Forming Around the 
Yarn 


60”x60" Double Finisher Card 


Greater circulation than this means extra operat 
ing expense. It Costs Money to Move Air. 


With BAHNSON DESIGNED 


CONDITIONING ROOMS 


One-fourth Horse Power, for each 4,000 pounds, daily 
capacity, is all that is required. 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 
CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 


ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 














and you have not WET, SLOPPY FLOORS, because 
BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS put MOISTURE into the 
YARNS, not on the floor 








Why Not Let OUR SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT MAKE a SURVEY 
of Your CONDITIONING PROB- 
LEMS Others Have With Profit. 







GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 
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TO HAVE 
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IT? 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


FULLY 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 


GENERAL OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 
AND FACTORY 437 FIFTH AVE., AT 39TH ST. 
wisameanaeee. ts, ©. NEw SOR CEre WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 










Write for Catalogues 








DAVIS BOILERS 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 2s ee eee ws 


Water Tube, Cross Drum, 
Return Tubular 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


You are assured of 
greater Boiler 
efficiency 


ine 


J. F. DAVIS & SONS CO. 
111 W. MONROE ST., Chicago, III. 
Plant at West De Pere, Wisconsin 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued 


year. He emphasized “orders ac- 
lly filled” because last year he could 
e gotten much more business than 
was able to handle. In other lines 
percentage was down to as low as 
per cent. An agent handling a very 
derate priced line of suitings said 
t his customers purchased less than 
half of their actual requirements. Where 
1an would ordinarily buy 600 pieces 
s year he bought 250; in other words, 
ting his normal requirement in half 
ind then taking a little off for good 
isure, 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
\ selling agent who has just recently 
rned from the West and who has 
ully investigated business condi- 
ns, particularly with regard to tex- 
was inclined to be pessimistic re- 
ding the outlook. However, he 
| that the only consoling thought 
s that stocks are very low all along 
the line—with retailers, jobbers and 
ifacturing clothiers. Consequently, 
nsiders the market to be very sus 
le and that it will respond quickly 
influence. 
spite of the unsatisfactory posi- 
f business, it is reported by many 
¢ agents that retailers who have 
seeking certain particular lines in 
hurry have not always been able to 
te them. 
The good business done in summer 
hs is explained by the fact that, with 
such an important element, a good 
be made to retail at about $28, 
whereas a three-piece suit made of the 
same material and more carefully tail- 
ored and lined, etc., would cost about 
$40 


suit can 


ie factor handling a low-priced line 
goods had a rather unique experi- 

ence for this, an overcoating year. He 

did not even show his plaid back over- 
tings as he had booked all the pro- 
tion he could handle on suitings. 

\fter the prolonged period of hand- 

outh buying on the part of retailers, 
it seemed perfectly logical to expect an 
early change of method on their part. 
However, selling agents who have fol- 
lowed the situation closely feel that 
retailers have discovered that they do 
not have to anticipate the future. They 
can get practically whatever they want 
at very short notice and have conse- 

ntly formed a habit of piece-meal 

hasing. The only cure would seem 
to be a pinch. 

The Paragon Worsted Co., Provi- 
lence, R. I., is now running two shifts. 
\ selling agent stated this week that 
has never watched credits as closely 
he has the last six months, and he 
ks that it will be necessary to fol- 

them even more carefully during 
the next six months. He looks for fur- 
mortality among apparel firms and 
ves it will be a good thing for the 
re industry if some of the irrespon- 

flv-by-nights can be weeded out. 
doesn’t take salesmanship to sell 
goods now-a-days,” said a certain factor 
week; “the personality and energy 

the salesman have nothing to do with 
case. Two pieces of goods being 
same, the price tag is the deciding 

r and a difference of two and one- 
cents, which would formerly have 

n considered insignificant in com- 

rison with such considerations as pre- 

us dealings with the house, charac- 
of the salesman, and prospect of re- 
le deliveries, is the deciding factor.” 


Bradford Top Market 
Takes Steadier Tone 


Topmakers More Cautious About For- 
ward Selling—Talk Overtime—Noils 
and Wastes Going to United States 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
Braprorp, Enc., March 7.—On the 

eve of the London sales there developed 

a distinctly steadier tone about the Brad- 

ford market. It is difficult to pick up 

64s tops at anything below 4s, and only 
in isolated cases will sellers consider 
such an offer. Most topmakers are 
wanting 4s and several will not sell even 
at that price. The decline has really 
revealed a latent strength in fine wools 
which makes topmakers disinclined to 
speculate on any further reduction. Then 
again, the deadlock with regard to over- 
time in the wool combing branch leaves 
the bottle-neck situation in existence, 
and enables sellers to maintain an un- 
usual margin of profit. Tops might 
doubtless be sold below 4s at a profit 
out of wool now being bought in the 

Colonies, but with users still offering 

premiums for early delivery, and busi 

ness in the background which may still 
further accentuate the pressure on combs 
there is no disposition on the part of 
topmakers to forego their present ad 
vantageous position. Crossbreds are also 
steady at recent rates. Business all 
round is naturally quiet, users prefer- 
ring to await the verdict of London be- 
fore entering into further commitments 
The Overtime Question 

The overtime question drags on, and 
the latest development is that the Lord 

Mavor (who happens to be a labor 

leader himself) has been approached by 

the trade union leaders with a view to 
his intervention. This move has been 
made on the instigation of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Unions in the Textile Trade, 
and at their request the Lord Mayor 
has agreed to invite the Woolcombing 

Employers’ Federation and the National 

Society of Machine Woolcombers to 

meet in conference. It seems clear that 

the great majority of the trade union 
leaders favor the working of overtime. 

The woolcombing operatives themselves, 

however, are an unruly lot, or at least 

the more unruly section seems to dom- 
inate their deliberations, and they have 
gone contrary to the recommendations 
of some of the most experienced lead- 
ers in the industry. They insist that 
before overtime is worked, all unem- 
ployed members should be absorbed. The 
employers on their side contend that 
many of these members are incompe- 
tent, and in many cases there are not 
sufficient merino combs in existence on 
which they could be employed. The 
alternative is between overtime work or 
no work at all. 
Position of Spinners 

Yarns are quiet, and though spinners 
are well employed on Botany yarns for 
the time being, there is a general anxiety 
for fresh business in all qualities. Hence 
competition for new orders is pretty 
keen, and rates are being cut in order 
to tempt users. There is a lull in buy- 
ing, however, and little new business 
is being placed. There is no bottle- 
neck in spinning, such as exists in comb- 
ing, and consequently margins are small. 

In fact, low singles are being sold at a 

loss, and stocks oppress the market. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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DOBBINS 


OAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 









RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
| 
} 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 














EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 





Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R.KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. I. 
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An Ever- Complete Equipment 


Lasting tton Machine 
Spool ao ! Built by Specialists 
Cheapest in 
the Long Run WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 


FIG. 1. LESTERSHIRE Who pays the biggest dividends, WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL the man who looks only for the lowest first PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY 


cost or the man who buys his spools on the : a : 
basis of lowest cost per M per year? Feeders Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames 


, Openers Finisher Pickers Slubbers 
Lestershire Fibre Head or are more om mere supplies that are soon Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames 
worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a long life that makes ; ; * am 
chemn permanent fixtures of the mill. Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 


Breaker Pickers Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames 
The heads are of vulcanized hard rag fibre and are put on the barrel by our Cards 
own exclusive process (patented)— 


they are guaranteed to stay on (see Valoanued Ward Fibre Head FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 
rae. pe pushing of hard, well- t 


seasoned dogwood eliminates the LLL PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 

tremendous wear — so quickly p ’ RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 
ends the ordinary spool. ogwood. Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 
Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


D 
If _ haven't tried Lestershire, = Construction & Lestershire PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
St Sane eae eRe Fibre Head Spools WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
Fig 2 
. Spoolers Reels Spindles 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MEG. CO. Oe gl “oor 


Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk 
13-21 Park Row, New York 


; ; wi , SELLING AGENTS 
Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts . Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. 2. 


Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. - H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. 


Note the added traverse with cor- 
responding increase in yardage—an 
important feature of this spool. 








STAFFORD 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 


COTTON MACHINERY 
pening I vi F ; F i 
( penis saa Review mae = TA FFORD Automatic Looms 


Distributing Spinning Frames 


Picking Roesiens = can now be supplied with 


Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 


Sliver Lap Machines Reels = either shuttle or bobbin-chang- 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers = j . ° 
Combing Machines ing automatic features. They in- 
SOTTON WASTE MACHINERY , . 
Corton Tale he crease production, cut costs in half 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Openers Revolving Flat Cars = and frequently more, and produce 


Pickers Derby Doublers Se a < 
Willows Roving Frames a a quality of fabric unsurpassed. 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames = 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 
WOOLEN MACHINERY 


ds Condensers 
toller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 


The Stafford Company 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS Weaving Machinery 
WHITINSVILLE,MASS | READVILLE, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N-C. 


— 


Southern Agent: 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





Export Interest Reported 
of Spasmodic Character 


Additional 3-Yard Sheeting Business to 
Levant and Inquiries from South 
America—Red Sea Basis 
More evidence of interest is noted in 
xport circles generally, but the orders 

eived are more or less spasmodic and 
lo not indicate any steady continuance 
Another thousand bales of 
yard sheetings are reported sold to the 
Levant, bringing the total of the move- 
ent up to about 6,000 bales. It is said 
this sale was made at 10% cents, which 
it is felt is about as high as buyers will 
» on this class of goods for the Levant 
arkets. Activity on this construction 
started at 934 cents and it is the general 
‘ling that at this figure there was 


ttle or no profit to the manufacturer 
] 


business. 


and that the goods moved represented 


stock on hand which was sold at a loss. 


The reason for the advance is declared 


o be the comparatively small number 
looms now operating on this class of 
When the boom in 3-yard sheet- 
collapsed three months ago, a good 
oft machinery was diverted to other 
merchandise and now with 

the reviving interest, it is found that 
ailable capacity is not very great. 

This soon may alter, however, if the 
market continues in its present indif- 
rent condition and 

irned again to the 


style. 


South 


coods 


asses of 


looms may be 
t th 


production of this 


America Shows More Interest 
Inquiries are being received from cer- 
tain South American countries and al- 
though the results in sales are small 
and scattered, the change from absolute 
lifference is a welcome one, and it is 
ught may be preliminary to compara- 
ely enlarged 


th 


Ecuador is 
iking inquiries for goods and Colom- 
a and Venezuela are heard from once 
a while, though it is a question 
hether these inquiries are anything 
re than an effort to learn the existing 
nditions with regard to prices. In- 


business. 


from 

Cuba, but little improvement is expected 
ym this quarter as long as conditions 

emain in their present chaotic state. 


ries have even been received 


Red Sea Change Is Necessary 
It is recognized that something dras- 
will have to be done to bring about 
rading basis with the Red Sea mar 
The recent large failure of an 
house attention to this 

The methods of trading adop- 
y the firm in question are regarded 

economic and financially unsound. 
s recognized, however, that it is go- 
to be difficult to arrive at.a dif- 


basis of operations and it is felt 


draws 


t the only sound method of procedurt 
sell goods on a basis of letter of 
This, however, is not acceptable 
he majority of buyers, with the con- 
n that affa rs are more or less 
deadlock. It is recognized that some 
ffecting a resumption of trad- 
be developed and the sooner 
Ht 

No Word From China 

Nothing of a satisfactory nature has 


n received from China sources and 
is evident that the difference between 
rs’ and sellers’ ideas is too great to 
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COMPARATIVE 


Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.... 
38'4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd.... 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.2! 

Brown sheetings : 

36 -in., 56x60, 4 
36 -in., 48x48, 3 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 

Pajama checks: 
36%4-in., 72x80, yd 
36Y-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo).. 
Tickitias, 6° OZ... .... 
Standard Prints.. 
Standard Stapl 
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expect immediate operations. It is esti- 
mated that the China market is about 
15 per cent. below American levels and 
although advices indicate that an im 
provement in trading locally has been in 
evidence since the China New Year, the 
possibilities of any sizable business in 
the immediate future are regarded as 
very slight. The last sales are said to 
have been on flannels made about four 
or five weeks ago. Since that time no 
offers have been received in this market 
that indicate a desire to operate. 

According to statistics of stock on 
band in China on January 1, there were 
89,520 pieces of American sheetings, 
14,190 pieces of American drills, 2,680 
f American jeans and 3,660 
American flannels. This is an 
unusually small stock and with any im- 
provement at all in local trading, there 
should be a renewal of operations on do- 
mestic cotton goods. 


pireces ot 


pieces of 





More Cotton Reaching Poland 
WasuHincton, D. C.—American cot- 


ton is going into Poland in much larger 


quantities than is shown by our foreign 
trade statistics. During the y 1920 
imports of raw cotton from the United 
States, as shown by Polish import 

ures, amounted to 57,691 bales of 500 


pounds, whereas the United States sta- 
tistics place the quantity at 26,915 bales 
or less than one-half of the Polish fig 


ure. Folish statistics for the first six 
months of 1921 place imports from 
the United States at 62,883 bales, and 
our figures show only less than 1/23rd 
of this amount, or 2,730 bales. It is 
understood that this discrepancy occurs 
in that so much American cotton goes 
into Poland through Liverpool and 
Bremen and appears in export ur 

as going to England and Germany 


MANCHEST 


Manchester, Eng., March 22 
WORLD).—Increased activity in 


Big cloth inquiry for India and extensive buying. 


British Cottons Slack 
At Beginning of Month 





Spurt at Close of February Dies Out 
Exports to Far East Affected by 
Exchange Rates 

Tattersall 
March 2.—The 
in the market has been 
It must be said that after 
inquiry and the increased turn 


By Irederic§ W 
MANCHESTER, ENG 


week as a whole 


disappointing. 
the large 
- |; week. developme ; since tl 
ver last week, developments since then 
Demand in 


. 
been quieter, al 


have not been satisfactory. 
most directions has 
though the pause 
partly accounted for by the de 


in operations tor India 

ay e 
lay in the receipt of cables from the 
other side 
cotton values and the easier tendency in 
Eastern exchange rates have deterred 
merchants from committing themselves 
f Undoubtedly 
there is not sufficient confidence for a 
steady buying m« 


The lack of stability in raw 


to contracts of weight. 
yvement to take pla 

and it looks as though trade for some 
time will 
has been nervousness with regard to the 
Indian import duties, but on the whol 
the changes are not any worse than ex 


ome in fits and starts. Ther 


pected. The fact remains, however, that 


India has now adopted a full blown 
policy of protection, and the heavy taxes 
ire bound to make goods much dearet 

yr the natives at a time when cheap 
ness is most important if Lancashir« 
is to regain her lost trade. 

Locally the strain of financial qu 
tions is not by any means relieved, and 
t is reported that some spinning and 
manufacturing concerns are experienc- 
ing difficulty in finding money to pay 
their taxes Although some producers 
yarn and cloth are slightly better 


(( lintied n paae 100) 


“ER CABLE 


(Special cable to TEXTILE 
cotton goods is well maintained. 
Numerous 


manufacturers have now obtained relief, and are holding out for 


better prices. 
ing off more freely at hardening 
shire is decreasing. 


Few more sales noted for China. 


Yarns are mov- 


rates. Unemployment in Lanca- 


Reported that employers at end of this week 


will demand reduction in operatives’ wages of about four shill- 
ings in the pound on current wages. 








Demand for and Prices 
of Cotton Goods Spotty 
Bag Constructions and 3-Yard Sheetings 


for Export—Only Features of [nter- 
est in an Uncertain Market 


Th otton goods market is spotty, 
both as to demand and prices. ‘There 
re certain lines on which by ess 1S 

Vil reel and on these 

though with but slight a nc- 

ng tendencies. On th th hand, 
on merchandise that shows no activits 

and there are a good many lines of 
this character, there 
prices and more or Ik saggine ten- 
dency. It is a situation hat nalyse 
and concern which t 


futile 


Manufacturers Generally Optimistic 


\dvices re manu 

ver, indicate an optimist il of 

nd While not receivi: to- 
dav of large moment, 
ward to higher cotton | s and ar 
not willing to authorize th a of 
their product any distan thead. Not- 
withstanding the fact that th ling 
agent sees the other sid 
tion and is unwilling to predict an ap- 
preciation in prices as long as buyers 
continue their present desultory pra 
tice they nevertheless admit th 
of the manutfacturer’s at Lr 
appreciate the basis for h letermina- 
tion not to sell at the moment On 
many lines it is apparent t d 
in of profit to the mill has re- 
duced to a minimum not a ute- 
lv to the vanishing point, at th 
ducer is not to be criticized for un- 
willingness to sell on such a 1 
especially if he believes in higher levels 


in the near future. 


Export and Bag Trade Buying 


The two conspicious featur t 
market al the demand rol port 
voods of a limited range and th uy- 
in of the bag trade of a very consider 
able aggregate on a number of con- 
structions. In the former divis there 
has cen a renewed request frotr the 


for 3-yard sheetings and as a 
consequence prices have been somewhat 


Levant 


firmer during the last few days. On 
Wednesday a fair-sized lot was rej 
to ha been sold at 10% cents, tl } 


up’ to that time 10% cents was the high 


water mark The aggregate business 
during the current movement Var- 
ously estimated from six to sht 


thousand hale It is evident that there 


not likely to be the over-productior 


on these goods which resulted f1 the 
rmer demand, when a large ar int 
machinery was diverted to theit 
production, which had to be ch rec 
hack again when the slump can Con- 
siderable pressure is being br to 
] n certain quarters to put ! n 
thes ods, but sellers are not keer 
about making such a change until th 
are assured of the continuar of thi 
le 
The bag trade has been a mo n- 
picious factor for the last 
more and its activity has centered 
ly on 6.15 sheetings. It true that 4 
yards have sold in a small sway and 
other construction have bee taker 
but the large bulk of busin fror 
this class of buyers has been on th 
ten 
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Specialists in Warping Tycos Catalogs 
Machines and Supplies Be = be on the desk of every 


Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 


of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 


individual interested inthe Indi- 
eae b ay. Se oat toe ase 
ing ot HEM) | 








Entwistle Products 


Chat our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 










practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been dev ted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
\ ur Catalog. 









Slasher Warpers Doubling Machines Card Grinders 





Ball Warpers Expansion Combs Leese Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels All Warping Supplies 
eee ENTWISTLE COMPANY ; am, 
Established 1886 rporated 1901 


















LOWELL, MASS 
F. B. KENNEY, President 





COPPER since place | 


nes «| (1 Sheets 


The Walke Box Company Inc i! Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
9 . 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 
NORFOLK, VA. SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS | 


FDTD ALT PET OAT 


AAR 














aa LL 








POO TCO 


SPUR-CAP SHELLS 


Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 
reasonable price. 
Ends reinforced with steel caps, held in place by spurs. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 


No Nails—No Screws 
Pronounced “The Best” by master mechanics, 
wherever used 


a ——————————— SS Manufactured by 
° GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
When You O rder Mill Baskets East Greenwich, R. 1. 





SPECIFY es 
“The 


MORRIS BASKET” 


Then you get a basket 
BUILT for SERVICE 
that will endure and give you 
satisfaction 


Write now for prices 


Round—Square—Obl 
i esiaetiaias ad MORRIS & CO., Inc., emg 


x 
ditty 











TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN iaiiinseans 
Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





















wT AN sl 


- — of latest design, are built by 





4S Aa 


, Hopedale Manufacturi 
SPINNING RING * 4 P facturing Company 
SPECIALISTS a at MILFORD, MASS. 


SINCE (873 








JONAS NORTHROP, President G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President } 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 
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vated that within a short time bag 

nufacturers have taken seven or 

ht million yards at prices ranging 

m 6 to 6% cents. Few goods were 

1 at the latter figure, but when the 

advanced to this level it 

shut off the majority of buying and 

there was no resumption until there 

was a recession to 6 cents when re- 

newed operations became evident and 

has been possible to force up the 
price % of a cent. 

Print Cloths Lifeless 

Little interest is ‘shown in_ print 

cloth constructions and prices are more 

less irregular. The poundage figure 

es decidedly and contrary to the 

ial custom wide goods show a more 


insatisfactory margin. This is par- 

a, ticularly true of 80 squares which are 
. nominally at 10 cents, but which can 

rs be bought below this figure. It is 
laimed that a large quantity af these 


goods could be picked up from stocks 
and it is probably this fact that makes 
the buyer indifferent to offers made 
him. Poundage price on wide goods 


is about 40 cents, whereas on _ nar- 

O. 3 rows it figures at approximately 42 
g cents. The temptation to make 80 

4 squares evidently led a number of 

4 manufacturers into the market with the 


result of an over-production while the 
demand on narrow goods has brought 
ut a comparative scarcity. 





Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

The market generally presents a see- 
saw movement. As soon as prices are 
advanced fractionally buying stops with 
the result that there is a reduction 
which brings the level down to the 
Id point or below, when demand 
springs up again and it is possible to 
secure a little more. There is no sta- 
bility, however, to advances and for 
the most part they have to be eliminat- 
ed before operations commence. 

There is a good deal of cut throat 
business in progress today, according 
to selling agents. Certain factors say 
that competition is keener than they 
ee have seen it in a long time. Nor is the 

fault always with the selling agent. A 

print cloth buyer related an experience 

he had with a New England mill which 

was delivering goods to a_bleachery 

vith short lengths sewed on the longer 

-uts so that it would not be necessary 

dispose of seconds. This was not 

wight until the goods going through 

bleachery tore apart under the 

stretch and it was discovered that it 

was not the bleachery’s sewing that 

had given away. The manufacturer 

was willing to make any settlement 

suggested by the agent, although try- 

ng to claim that he did it for the 
er’s benefit. 

‘redits are being watched very care- 
fully and this applies not only to the 

iller houses, but to those who are 

ng a large business. Even the larg- 
buyers are being checked up very 

lantly and are not allowed to run 
even to their usual amount. 





Chere are some houses, however, 
t do not seem to need to worry 
ut the credit situation. This ap- 


"Ss more particularly to the smaller 
neerns who can pick and choose their 
ustomers. One such concern that has 
en in business for 25 years claims 

have lost only $1,800 in bad debts 
luring that period. 

A story is told in connection with 
he recent failure of a large export 








| Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 
t mentioned construction. It is es- 
ces Was 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


between sellers 
and buyers ot one eighth of a cent 
saved the latter a loss of approximately 
$200,000 on 3,000 bales of 3-yard sheet- 


ings. 


house that a difference 


Had the transaction been closed, 
it would have meant that this commis- 
sion house would have been the largest 
creditor, whereas others top it by a 
considerable margin. 

The idea that export business has to 
be done at close margins is not always 
the case. A certain house has built 
up a continuous business with South 
America on a line of goods for which 
it obtains 42 cents a pound as against 
35 cents for practically the same thing 
sold to the home trade. 

As indicative of the spottiness of 
the market the condition of shoe twills 
and drills is instanced. The principal 
of a commission house stated that a 
mill controlled by this house which had 
been running for eight years on this 
class of goods was changing over to 
shectings and that it was impossible 
to interest buyers at any price. 

Spasmodic inquiries are being re- 
ceived from the automobile and me- 
chanical rubber trades, but demand is 
far from brisk from either class of 
buyers. 

The duck market is lagging, al- 
though increased demand is anticipated 
from tent and awning people in the 
near future. Their active season 
should be shortly in evidence. 

A new finishing process is reported 
as being worked out which if it develops 
in the manner that laboratory experi- 
ments would seem to indicate would 
appear to have limitless possibilities. It 
produces a water repellant and mill- 
dew finish that has the peculiar proper- 
tv of producing minimum shrinkage to 
the cloth and is equally adaptable to 
the finest silk as well as the coarsest 
sheeting. Developments in this pro- 
cess will be watched with interest. 

A bleached goods selling agent de- 
clared this week that he believed he 
could pick up 5,000,000 pieces of 80 
squares 4-yards around the market 
though in the process he admitted he 
would put the market up on _ himself 
and that he would have to pay consider- 
ably more than 10 cents before he 
finished. 

As an illustration of the complica- 
tions in the Cuban situation, a selling 
agent told the story of a lot of goods 
shipped to the island amounting to 
$2,600. The principal of the firm died 
and the company in which the mer- 
chandise was insured failed. Tracing 
them through the Custom House they 
were finally found in a graveyard. The 
duty was paid on them and then it 
was discovered that half the goods 
in the cases had been stolen and the 
other half soaked by rain. These were 
sold for 4 cents a yard. How many 
more instances of this kind exist? 

Taylor, Clapp & Beall have issued 
new price lists on wide sheetings, based 
on 50 cents for 10-4 bleached Mohawk 
and 58 cents for 10-4 bleached Utica. 
They report they have sold up to the 
middle of June on these goods, as well 
as sheets and pillow cases, and further 
orders will be taken subject to mill 
acceptance. 

George W. Kavanaugh, Inc., converter 
of cotton goods, with offices in New 
York, Troy, Utica, Cohoes and Phila- 
delphia, has filed notice at Albany of 
an increase in capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,500,000. George W. Kavanaugh, 
formerly of Waterford, is the princi- 
pal stockholder of the corporation. 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 





CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOX LOOMS 


for 
Ginghams, Checks, Plaids 


CROMPTON ©€® KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC 


Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


They increase production per 
weaving unit. 


They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 


They, therefore, decrease the 
number of houses 
necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON @® KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


Providence, R. I, 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and Stronger 


S-ply Veneer Packing Case 

heir extreme lightaess saves 28 
is Ly RY ne cae shipped. 
2 - berglar 

Brest, waterproef and cleae—ne erache “for 
Girt to sift threagh. 


Write for prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
vice is Quick. 


‘WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Va. 





Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 


47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France 


Representatives for Continental Europe 





|BALING PRESS 


(Knuckle Joint) ao 


60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 


Rapid : 












a nie 


| 


Let us tell you 

more about them 

Dunning and Boschert | 
Press Co. Inc. Be 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York 


ee eee 
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PERKIN: 
FANS 


have blades that are 
Adjustable and Reversible 


You can change the capacity of the fan without chang- 
ing the speed. High speeds can be obtained SAFELY 


with the blades adjusted to any angle. 


aE 












































Removable babbitt bushings 
positive lubrication 


ball-bearing end thrust 











all-steel construction. 














Write for full information as to any size or style to 
Dept. T3. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 































































































Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 








for trimming knit underwear _ 
MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, 














Post Office Address: 





Logan Station, 
































“LION BRAND”’ 
ra) NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 































SPARTANBURG, S. C. 














Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspendence Solicited 
































INVESTM@ENT VALUE | 


STEEL SHELVING 


Stands, Tool 








Tool 
|'Cabinets, Pressed 
| Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


| Ask for Catalogue C 











Half Shares of Stock 
$55 per Half Share 









| David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
| Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 









30 State St., Boston, Mass. 










MN altham Bleachery 
& Dye Works 


We will Buy or Sell 


M. H. WILDES & CO., ef 
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TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


| FECRRAD ots SPINNING TAPES ND SPINDLE BANDING rssaninre. | 
A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 








at 
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Buyers’ Strike Dulls 
Interest in Mill Stocks 


Most New England Mills Certain to Make 
Poor Showing for First Half of 
Year 

30STON.—Increased curtailment of 
production by cotton and worsted mills, 
that are not affected by strikes follow- 
ing wage reductions, are causing in- 
vestors to understand that the buyer’s 
strike is now a much more important 
factor than the strikes of textile opera- 
tives. It now appears to be certain 
that both are going to be protracted 
struggles, and that the first half of 
1922 is to prove a most unsatisfactory 
period for most New England textile 
mills, in so far earnings and divi- 
dends are concerned. Those who are 
able to close the first six months with- 
out digging into surplus funds will be 
fortunate, and those that are now op- 
erating three or four days a week may 
end the six months in worse financial 
shape than those that are now 
entirely. 

Excepting for a few woolen and wor- 
sted mills, and for certain cotton mills 
running on specialties, it is doubtful if 
many are doing better than breaking 
even, and, of the remainder, only those 
who own raw materials at advantageous 
prices can make a satisfactory 
ing. Manufactured have been 
sold at such narrow margins that 
profits are possible only when mills are 
operated close to a maximum production 
basis, or unless raw materials are owned 
at low prices. The wage reduction of 20 
per cent., for which so many New Eng- 
land mills are now struggling, would 
allow most mills to earn a profit if they 
could be operated in a full-time basis, 
but demand that would make possible 
full-time operation is not now in sight, 
and the season has progressed so far 
that it is questionable if any marked ex- 
pansion in demand can be expected until 
the spring season opens next summer. 


as 


cle sed 


show- 
goods 


\ Very Narrow Market 
There has been a very narrow de- 
mand for any variety of textile shares, 
and had there been any attempt to 
force sales much lower prices might 
have scored. At Wednesday’s 
auctions nearly all of the sales of tex- 
tile shares registered declines of from 
1 to 5 points and recent private trading 
has been of a similar character. Among 
the notable sales at the auctions were 
Massachusetts Cotton at 146, or a de- 
cline of 4 points, and of Pepperell at 
175, or a decline of 4% points. 

Of the shares listed on the local ex- 
change the only advance was registered 
by American Woolen preferred, which 
rose 1 point to 10644; the common has 
declined an equal amount during the 
week to 87, although most of the sales 
have been made within a range of 8&8 


been 


to 88%. Amoskeag preferred is un- 
changed at 83, but the common has 
declined % point to 108%. Pacific 


closed to-day at 169 as compared with 
170 a week ago, and has sold in the in- 
terim as low as 188. 


Ludlow Associates Statement 
The Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing 
Associates statement for 1921 shows a 
large decrease in both gross sales and 
net earnings, but its reserve account of 
over $21,000,000 is within a few hundred 
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thousand dollars of the total for 1920. 
Gross sales totaled $8,324,000 in 1921 as 
compared with $19,210,000 in 1920, $16,- 
146,000 in 1919 and $14,183,000 in 1918. 
Net earnings after Federal taxes 
amounted to $516,000 or $4.30 for each 
of its 120,000 shares; the earnings per 
share in 1920 were $17.31, and in 1919 
were $20.84. Inventories have increased 
$567,000, and the book value of real 
estate and machinery has been marked 
up $1,725,000, the latter being due to ex- 
penditures on the new Calcutta plant 
and to additions and improvements at 
the Ludlow plant. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill. Par. Price. Ch'ge 
5 American Mfg. pfd. 
RRenEN, scene dvs osieae 100 76% —l1 
4 Mass.-Cotton ......... 100 146 —4 
22 Pepperell Mfg. Co..... 100 175 —4, 
10 West Point Mfg. Co...100 112% +1% 
31 ComtimOMtel .iccceccess 100 1405 -—7% 
1% Waltham Bleachery...100 57% —1% 
3 Plymouth Cordage....100 183% + % 
20 Bigelow-Hartford com.100 88% oe 
95% Total. 
Dividend Declared 
Pay- Stock of 
Mill Rate. P’d. able. Record 
Arlington . 2% Q Aprill March 31 





Prices Hold Firm 





Some Shares Show Slight Gain on In- 
creases in Demand 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Despite the 
uncertainty of the wage question, which 
has overshadowed the mill share mar- 
ket since the reduction went into ef- 
fect in Rhode Island two months ago, 
New Bedford issues continue to hold 
firm, and during the last few days there 
has been a slight stiffening in price in 
several stocks, as increasing demand 
made itself evident in the market. Ac 
tual sales have been confined to small 
lots, and there is little desire to sell at 
anything that savors of being under 
current levels. 

Nashawena Again Sells at 140 

Butler, which is held for around 148, 
with a bid of 142, changed hands at 
145, demand for more at that figure 
failing to bring out any. A year ago 
Butler was selling for 120, advancing 
later until the top price of 15714 was 
reached. Nashawena again sold at 
140, the available stock at that price 


being now exhausted, although it is 
reported that demand at 145 would 
bring out a good sized issue. The most 


recent sale is 23 points better than the 
low mark last year, and is within 5 
points of its best 1921 selling price. 

Nonquitt continues to hold the gain 
which the stock has registered follow- 
ing the slump of six weeks ago, and 
is bid freely at 90. Sales followed in 
somewhat rapid sequence from 85 to 94, 
and there is little doubt that a ready 
market would be found for more of the 
stock at any price up to 95, which is 
21% points higher than the lowest price 
at which it changed hands last year. 
Fairhaven common is offered at vary- 
ing prices from 165 to 170, but there is 
demand for the stock at these prices, 
the former equaling the best mark at 
which it sold in 1921. 


Grinnell Offered at 140 
Grinnel weakened 2 points in asking 
price and is now available at 140, with 
a report that a block of 50 shares is 
offered at this figure. A year ago Grin- 
nell sold as high as 157%, while in 
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———_—_—_—_—_—_—_— Arc 8 ——Li ab I it en —____, 
Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est’te, Accts. payable, Surplus, 
Line Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bidgs., and —_————_ Miscellaneous, floating and Capital profit and 
Name and address of company. of business. Year. Date receivable. mdse.,etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt. stock. loss, eto. 
sarcalo Mfg. Co., Cotteticcss «ss 1921 Dec. 31... $175,750 $478,243 $653,993 $613,586 $134,525 Miscellaneous ..... $1,402,104 | $175,177 $897,200. $329,7291 
192 Be I on ac Socios eens s Cotten.s.:.+< 1920 Dec. 31... 223,435 826,165 1,049,600 603,896 124,818 Miscellaneous ...... 1,778,314 208,983 900,000 669,334? 
20, eacon Mfg. Co., Cotton....... 1922 Feb. 20... 899,080 1,609,763 2,508,843 1,435,075 8,352 Securities ....... .- 3,952,270 552,648 1,342,800 2,056,823 
1 as New Bedford, Mass...........+. Cotton....... 1921 Jan. 24... 2,192,103 1,490,773 82,876 1,222,313 9 Miscellaneous ...... 4,991,148 1,784,169 1,087,900 2,119,0815 
$16,- ty Mfg. Corp., ee Seer 1933 Feb. 1... 133,965 514,454 648,419 1,285,100 Miscellaneous ...... 2,047,902 11,582 750,000 1,286,321¢ 
1918 New Bedford, Mass...........+. Otte d se 3s 1921 Feb. wins 29,624 610,901 540,525 1,282,613 316,938 Miscellaneous ...... 2,140,076 18,986 750,000 1,371,0935 
. ;eo. S. Colton Elastic Web Co., ee ee 1922 Feb. 20... 110,052 229,692 339,744 276,356 43,075 Miscellaneous ...... 659,175 37,083 300,000 322,095 
‘axes Easthampton, MasS.........++6.+ COCGOM ei ciccic 1921 Feb. 21... 117,579 194,888 312,467 274,353 57,861 Miscellaneous ...... 644,681 26,108 300,000 318,576 
each yntoocook Mills Corp., Fabric....... 1922 Jan. 30... 146,674 239,490 386,164 313,899 102,000 Miscellaneous .. . $02,063 700,000 102,064° 
; per Hillaboro, N BH. ..ccsccsccsccces Fabric....... 1921 Jan. 31... 208,013 241,657 449,670 323,081 80,000 Miscellaneous ... 852,751 . 700,000 152,753? 
1 ‘ranska Thread Co., Cotton.......1922 Jan. 26... 92,631 273,052 365,683 7,500 82,835 Miscellaneous ...... 456,018 50,000 353,252 
919 Worcester, Maas. ..cccccccscocee Cotton....... 1921 Feb. 8... 194,840 215,368 410,208 6,942 73,522 Miscellaneous ...... 490,672 50,000 374,677 
‘ased Katama Mills, COStOR. ccecus 19232 Jan. 17... 141,131 1,781,515 1,922,646 1,224,720 693,812 Miscellaneous ...... 3,841,178 1,624,778 2,000,000 441,4068 
seni Lawrence, Mas®....cccccccscoce COtton....... 1921 Jan. 18... 109,869 1,917,293 2,027,162 1,279,878 757,178 Miscellaneous ...... 4,064,218 1,862,852 2,000,000 201,377 
od Star Worsted Co., Ws kaw ees 1922 Jan. 3... 324,526 494,231 818,757 365,253 3,034 Securities .......... 1,187,044 102,428 150,000 889,616 
rkec Fitchburg, Mas®...cccccccccccee WOOl......... 1922 Jan. 4. 295,721 423,342 719,063 559,106 3,482 Miscellaneous ...... 1,281,651 204,216 150,000 937,435 
) ex- rroy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. Co.,Cotton....... 1922 Feb. 7... 49,828 199,937 249,765 379,721 109,275 Securities .......... 738,761 209,862 300,000 228,901 
plant Pall Mivet, MAGS. oc. cis occccscece COUCON, «2... 1921 Feb. 1... 44,276 296,442 340,718 382,795 109,605 Securities .......... 833,118 196,075 300,000 337,044 
Ss at Wampanoag Mills, Cotton....... 1922 Jan. 30... 250,970 191,755 442,725 1,477,874 117,266 Securities .......... ROOT MER kins 750,000 1,287,866 
Fall River, Mass......essseeeee Cotton......- 1921 Jan. 31... 251,849 268,118 519,967 1,404,921 97,562 Securities .......... 2,022,450 ...e0- 1,272,452 
Wottoquottor Worsted Co., WOO sikeeas ss 1922 Jan. 16... 48,209 7,503 55,712 265,344 12,256 Insurance .......... 333,312 67,648 40,664 
Futon, GAB. <cccsreccancceces WOOL....... 108k Jan. 19... 28,526 43.024 72,550 270,874 9,338 Insurance .......... 35 84,062 43,700 
ares j, Surplus, $201,040; Res. Deprec., $112,025; tom price realized for the stock last Nachua -.---...eeeeeeeeees 79% 80 Tucapan Mills ............ estes se 
‘ tes. Taxes, 6,644; Res. Sink. Fund, $19 a= 3 ner : 2 _ Nanmkeag a ’ 2233 225 Union-Buffalo Mills, com........ ee 24 
Ss : 2 Surplus, $540,664; Res. Taxes, $16,644, eat, when at one time it changed hands Newmarket ................ 150  20@ Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd..... 78 80 
*h' ge Res. Deprec., $112,026. as high as 160. In 1920 Granite sold at Pacific .........:..e.seeeees 169 168 Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.... 37 40 
‘Profit and Loss, $1,494,081; Res. Taxes, 195. and f a] 18 ao did DNNOND oe gg. vscics heck < ; 17: 179%  # Victor-Monaghan Co., com...... 78 80 
as $175,000; Res. Deprec., $450,000. 2, and tor almost months did not pjymouth Cordage .......... 18345 182 Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd....... 100 7 
onl wpe and -. $504,723; Res. Taxes, fall below 150. American Linen, bid — 2 eee 126 166% Ware Shoals Mfg. Co........... 145 151 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Marked Improvement 
Noted in Silk Hosiery 


ow-End Goods Are Dragging, with 

Prices Showing Considerable Dispar- 

ity—Heather Situation Is Uncertain 

The main feature of the hosiery mar- 
et at the present time is the better 
tone of the silk branch of the market. 
Buyers are beginning to show a more 
active interest in all lines of silks, and 
sellers are confident that the demand 
will develop in something worth while 
n a short time. Heathers are not sell- 
ng in such an active way; but jobbers 
have purchased this class of hosiery in 
a liberal way up to date, and the falling 
off in the demand is regarded as noth- 
ing more than a seasonal lull. Ac- 
tivity in the low-end branch of the mar- 
ket is confined to narrow proportions. 
Buyers are not anxious to operate on 
this class of hosiery and despite the ex- 
tremely low prices offered trading con- 
tinues in a disultory way. 





Low-End Goo: Inactive 

The main factor in the low-end branch 
is price. One concern is quoting prices 
which other selling agents declare are 
below the cost of production. If job- 
bers are inclined to operate on this class 
of goods an opportunity is at hand to 
purchase goods at levels which are un- 

stakably low. Considerable  specu- 
lation is going on in the trade relative 
to the prices being quoted by this lead- 
ng factor. A number of men in the 
trade have declared. they do not intend 

compete with this company in the 
matter of prices, for the simple reason 
that they are unable to manufacture cer- 
tain classes of goods at the price this 
firm is quoting at the present time. Just 
how long this situation is going to last 
is hard to say, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the majority of manu- 
facturers will go along with their cur- 
rent prices, booking such orders as may 
come to hand, without making any at- 
tempt to compete with the low figures 
being offered to jobbers by one of the 
largest producers in the field. 

Heather Situation Uncertain 
Hardly a day passes without some 
mment on the heather situation. It is 

generally conceded in selling circles 
that jobbers have been a trifle over- 
nxious in ordering for next fall and 
this opinion gains momentum in the fact 
that a number of mills are bringing 
ut new lines of goods with each suc- 
eeding week. It is trade opinion that 
the fall season will witness certain 
rather hectic phases of the heather sit- 
ition. Whether cancellations will come 
hand or whether the market will 
flooded with cheap goods and prices 
eaken are matters under discussion 
present. As far as selling agents 
re concerned, suffice it to say that there 
re many of their number who are ex- 
remely doubtful about the real status 
- orders now on their books. They 
re advising their mills to rush pro- 
iction in order that there will be no 
lay in shipments. 


Silks Improving 
It is evident that jobbers are mov- 
ng silks in a fairly satisfactory way, 
since inquiries of an encouraging na- 


ture are being received by selling agents. 
With the arrival of warmer weather 
is expected that the demand will 
broaden. Frices have been lowered to 
a considerable extent during the last 
few weeks. As a matter of fact, com- 
paratively little business was booked at 
the high levels, as jobbers were not 
selling silks and consequently were not 
in position to take on fresh supplies. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


A feature in the trend of the demand 
which a number of sellers have noted 
in the last few weeks has been the call 















for novelties. This demand is not con- 
fined to ladies’ goods, but there has been 
an unmistakable trend in the same 
direction in the half hose branch of the 
market. As a matter of fact, several 
selling agents have declared that they 
are receiving an unprecedented call for 
a novel half hose. One prominent seller 
recently asserted that over 50 per cent. 
of orders taken in the last month were 
on goods having a novelty effect. Clocks 
are popular; in fact, any attachment 
that savors of a novelty is attracting 
the buyers’ attention. 


The Bla-Shone Hosiery Corporation, 
manufacturers of children’s high grade 
hosiery, have removed their entire plant 
from 2008 North 2nd street, Philadel- 
phia, to Allegheny avenue and Hancock 
street, Philadelphia, where they have 
leased 22,000 sq. ft. of floor space in 
the Shackamaxon Mills building. They 
are also installing additional machinery 
which will materially add to their pres- 
ent production. They have also in- 
stalled a modern show room in their 
factory, as they sell their goods direct 
under their policy, “ From mill to job- 
ber.” They maintain New York selling 
offices at 225 Fifth avenue, where Chas. 
Schoneman, president and sales man- 
ager of the company, is present Tues- 
days and Wednesdays of each week. 
Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, under the direct representa- 
tion of Edward L. Hill, with headquar- 
ters in the Hotel Plaza 

Phillip Peeler & Co. have moved into 
larger quarters at 122-124 Fifth avenue. 

Tt is interesting to note that buyers 
do not purchase unless they are in posi- 
tion to dispose of goods in a short time. 
Price is of secondary importance; it is 
a case of demand. 

There is a_ striking illustration of 
this in the low-end branch of the mar- 
ket at present. Prices are generally 
admitted to be exceptionally low, but 
jobbers are not operating, because the 
demand for this class of hosiery is 
practically dormant. 

“The trouble with the hosiery market 

(Continued on page 73) 


As a matter of comparison a selling agent for a well known 
| brand of hosiery declared that he was asking $3.60 for ladies’ 220- 
needle, mercerized stocking, while one factor was quoting around 
$3.07!4. On men’s 220-needle goods he was about 40c, above this 
competitor. The thing that worried him most was the fact that 
it actually cost his mill $3.35 to produce the ladies’ 220 stocking. 
Other selling agents report a similar condition. These facts pre- 
sent in a concrete way just what the mill making low-end goods 
| has to compete with at the present time. 


Industrial Homework Ruling 





Protest Tentative Plan for Supervision in 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania manufacturers have 
registered a strong protest against a 
tentative ruling pertaining to industrial 
home work in its application to the 
employment of women and _ children, 
now before the Industrial Board. The 
ruling is as follows: 

“ Rule M-37 & W-23. That manufac- 
turers who send any part of their out- 
put into private homes for manufacture, 
finishing, or handling in any way, shall 


keep on file in readily 


their offices, 
accessible to inspectors of the Depart- 


ment of Labor and Industry, complete 
and correct live lists of the homes in 
which such processes are carried on, 
and shall be responsible for the health, 
inspection and licensing of such homes 
for such purposes. Such lists shall also 
enumerate the number of adults and 
minors in such households, and _ shall 
be considered evidence in connection 
with the observance of the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Act.” 


This is interpreted by the Department 
of Labor and Industry to mean that 
homes where work is done for indus- 
trial establishments shall be considered 
an extension of the factory, and are 
therefore subject to the same regula- 
tions on sanitation and safeguarding of 
machinery, as well as laws and regula- 
tions on the employment of women and 
children, as the factory or industrial 
establishment itself. 


Hearings have been held at Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, at which manufac- 
turers emphasized the unfairness of the 
ruling in making the manufacturer re- 
sponsible for something over which he 
has no control. That it would elimi- 
nate certain means of livelihood; that a 
number of plants have sprung up, espe- 
cially in small communities, on account 
of the available source of such labor; 
that if homework is considered employ- 
ment of labor, employers would be un- 
able to make proper report ca their 
income tax. 


In view of the fact many manufac- 
turers of underwear and hosiery, espe- 
cially in the smaller cities and towns, 
have had considerable work done out- 
side of the mills, naturally this new 
ruling will be of great importance in 
its effects. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The machinery, 
stock and fixtures of the Victory Knit- 
ting Mills, operated by L. S. Casten & 
Co., 821 Cherry street, manufacturing 
sweater coats, will be sold at public sale 
by order of the receiver, John G. Motz, 
on Wednesday, March 29, at 10 a. m. 


Underwear Trading Is 
of Narrow Proportions 


Demand for Lightweights Falling Off 
Sellers Declare Government Stocks 
Hinder Wool Underwear Sales 
No change of any moment has taken 
place in the underwear market since last 
week. Orders of a small nature con- 
tinue to come to hand, but volume busi 
ness is lacking and there is not anything 
in the outlook that would seem to in 


dicate that brisk business was due in 
the near future. In fact, all hands 
are of the opinion that trading will 

tinue in the present narrow way until 


jobbers are ready to proceed with 
orders 


As things stand at present, job 
bers will not be in position to operat 
on duplicates until May. é 

ond hands are fairly heavy and sinc 
there exists no disposition on the 


Stocks 11 


part 
of jobbers to speculate for the future, 
selling agents are not expecting volt: 
trading to develop until stocks in jcb 
bers’ hands have been liquidated. 


Lightweights Quiet 

During the last few weeks there has 
been a marked falling off in the orders 
for lightweights. Mills, however, 
well taken care of on this class of under 
wear, and due to the mild winter sell 
ing agents are looking for a wider de- 
mand to develop in this branch of the 
market. A number of men in the trade 
have pointed out in the last few weeks 
that a large per cent. of consumers have 
worn lightweight underwear through 
out the entire winter months, and in 
view of this will be in the market for 
a larger quantity than would otherwise 
be the case, when the real warm weather 
comes. One feature of this situation 
is the trend of the demand toward the 
cheaper garment. Mills making low 
end goods generally are well sold up 
on their spring production, and there 
is the possibility that the jobber will 
be forced to take on the better made 
lines in order to meet the demand. This 
would be a satisfactory development as 
far as the primary market is concerned 
and it is the hope of the majority 
of sellers that it will materialize 

There is the chance, however, that the 
demand will revert to the nainsook gar 
ment. It is a well known fact that the 
jobbers are able to make a wider profit 
on the nainsook garment than on the 
knitted underwear. This fact, added to 
the popularity of the nainsook in con- 
suming circles may be a vital factor in 
the market later on in the season. Prices 
on the bal, however, are firm and ther: 
is not much chance that any downward 
readjustment will be made when the sea- 
son for duplicates arrives. 


Government Stocks a Factor 

The failure of wool underwear to 
move in a more active way has caused 
considerable of concern in the trade 
It was the opinion of sefling agents at 
the start of the season that this class 
of underwear would sell in large vol 
ume since the jobbers had bought such 
a small amount during 
vear. 


the previous 
But the fact remains that wool 
goods are not selling and in searching 
around for a reason for this lack of de- 
mand a number of men in the trade 
have declared that the main hinderance 
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The Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


We have grown to be proud 
of the successful perform- 
ance of Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitters under the 
exacting duties imposed 
upon them by the necessities 
of modern production. 


Youcan increase the quality 
of your hosiery and still 
maintain high production 
with Wildman Knitters. 


Wildman Knitters are sold 
only in the United States. 


On request we will send the “ Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitter Machine In- 
struction Book” giving detailed informa- 
tion and description of every important 
part of the machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


to a free flow of wool underwear is 
the stocks the Government has dumped 
on the market. One selling agent pointed 
sut that certain army and navy stores 
were selling this class of underwear at 
prices far below the cost of produc- 
tion to the manufatcurer. He further 
declared that in certain instances these 
stores were selling a double breasted 
shirt for 79c. which would sell for 
about $2 under ordinary conditions. Nat- 
urally the consumer of this class of 
underwear is taking advantage of these 
prices and is not willing to pay the 
higher levels demanded by the regular 
distributors. This makes for a rather 
uncertain feeling in jobbing circles in 
regard to ordering for future and until 
the stock of old goods is entirely liqui- 
dated from distributors’ hands, there is 
not much chance for active trading in 
this branch of the market. 

Another factor that has undoubtedly 
made for the narrow business has been 
the lack of really cold weather during 
the winter just passed. Jobbers had 
intended to move a fairly large volume 
of their merchandise during the last few 
months, but due to the mild weather 
there has not been the demand for 
heavyweights. This has resulted in stocks 
accumulating in jobbing circles and buy- 
ing has been curtailed. In general the 
situation in the wool branch of the 
underwear market is far from encourag- 
ing and selling agents are not expect- 
ing active trading to develop until late 
in the season. 





Underwear Trade Notes 

John J. Quinlan, 350 Broadway, an- 
nounces he will sell the product of the 
Security Mills, Newton, Mass., in the 
future. This mill is featuring quality 
sport coats. 

Unless jobbers are willing to spread 
deliveries over a period of months, 
there is not much chance of the mills 
making low end bals accepting orders. 

Regular trading on fall goods would 
be well in hand at this time in a nor- 
mal year, but this year business will 
undoubtedly drag along until very close 
to the season of actual consumption. 

As a matter of fact many selling 
igents declare that it would be better 

vv all hands if goods were sold with 


a minimum of time intervening be- 
tween production and consumption. 
In the main, prices are firm, and 


there is nothing in the present situa- 
on to warrant a change. 
Even though their stocks do become 
w jobbers are exercising the greatest 
mount of caution in ordering 
Luture, 
When one particular number be- 
mes low the jobber will fill in on 
that number, but «will not anticipate on 
vy other number. He 


1 


ime in an ultra 


tor 


is playing the 
conservative manner. 


Bathing Suits Active 





Minimum of Activity Prevails on Heavy- 
weight Sweaters 

The sweater market continues un- 
hanged. Fall buying is taking place in 
a hand-to-mouth way. No real volume 
rders are being received and there is 
10t much chance of this business de- 
veloping before May. Jobbers are 
waiting to see how their lines are going 
to sell and until such time as this is 
found out business will continue in a 
narrow way. 

The call for bathing suits is the one 
active feature of the present situation. 


Prices are holding firm and the ten- 
dency of worsted yarns to firm, in the 
opinion of selling agents, is going to be 
an important factor in trading in the 
near future. It is the opinion of well- 


versed factors that business in: this 
branch of the market will be excep- 
tionally active during the months of 


April and May. 


Lancashire Cotton Dividends 
January Distribution Amounts to £122.500 
from 35 Concerns 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 21.—The 
stock-taking results to the end of Jan- 
uary, 1922, of 78 Lancashire cotton firms 
engaged in the production of cotton yarn 
only, and having a total paid-up ordinary 
share capital of nearly £11,000,000 and a 
total spindleage of more than 8,000,000, 
have been announced the last few days. 
Dividends ranging from 3% per cent. to 
20 per cent. per annum, absorbing £122,- 
500, have been declared by 35 mills, but 
the directors of 43 concerns have been 
unable to recommend 

at all. 

Out of 56 companies whose reports 
relate to the three months’ trading to 
the end of January, 31 have been forced 
to pass the dividend. One mill paid 34 
per cent., five 5 per cent., two each 62/3 
per cent. and 9 per cent., eight 10 per 
cent., one 13% per cent. and six 20 per 
cent. per annum, requiring a sum of 
£55,323. The average dividend per com- 
pany for the quarter is 4.88 per cent. per 
annum, compared with 5.71 in October, 
6.44 in July, 7.33 in April, and 22.11 in 
January, 1921, for the same 56 concerns, 
whose aggregate paid-up ordinary share 
capital amounts to £6,142,135, and which 
have 5,477,274 spindles, consisting of 
4,294,424 mule and 1,182,850 ring. 

In the case of the remaining 22 mills, 
with a total paid-up ordinary share 
capital of £4,645,241 and controlling 
2,611,997 spindles, comprising 2,349,381 
mule and 262,616 rings, the figures cover 
a period of six months. Twelve firms 
could not pay a dividend, two 5 per cent., 
one 62/3 per cent., four 10 per cent. and 
one 20 per cent. per annum, the sum 
necessitated by these payments being 
£67,117. The average dividend per com- 
pany for the half-year works out at 3.86 
per cent. per annum, against 4.68 last 
July and 13.44 12 months ago. 


any payment 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 71) 





is that the possible production is in 


excess of the demand at the present 
time,” said one selling agent. “We 
need more exports in order to keep 


every machine running.” 
The demand will be for light colors 
this spring, in the opinion of se 
men in the trade. 
W. M. Alling, 88 Leonard street, will 


veral 


hereafter represent several English 
hosiery mills. The new accounts are: 
Toone & Wells, Ltd., Leicester, Eng- 
land, manufacturing infants’ silk and 


wool seamless socks and women’s and 
men’s plain and heather cashmere and 
silk and wool hosiery: Newby, Groves 
& Weakin, Leicester, women’s and men’s 
full-fashioned wool hose, and the Bed- 
worth Hosiery Co., Ltd., and 
women’s ribbed wool hose. 

Price Bros., 350 Broadway, have been 
appointed selling agents for W. & H. G. 
Carey, Glasgow, Scotland, manufactur- 
ers of all-wool hosiery, and the Hudson 
Hosiery Mills of Hudson, N. Y. 


men’s 








‘Just as Good” 
does not go with 
the Mill Man 


He knows that nothing will take the place 
of GENUINE 






TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


) OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


For years Mill Men have insisted on NON- 
FLUID OIL because they found that it gave 
better and more positive lubrication than liquid 
oil, 


They found that NON-FLUID OIL stayed 
in the bearing and off the cotton—vyielded better 
lubrication at less cost per month. 


There is no “ Just as Good” and there is only / 
one genuine NON-FLUID OIL—insist on / 
getting it for your own protection. 7 


/ 
Just fill out = / 


Samples sent on request. 


coupon and mail / 
Ample Stocks Always at Our f WN... 
Branches & N. J. 
/ Lubricant 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


New Orleans, La. / Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. $f 


/ Please 
New York & New Jersey / 


send Testing 
Lubricant Co. 


Samples and 
Bulletin on “Lub- 
/ 
401 Broadway / ,,,. 
/  POPeeeeeerre 
New York / 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 
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— ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 





The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 


The machine that knits 
the tabric of perfection. 





Our special circular will 


be mailed upon request. _“Banner’ 
New Model 

Split-Foot 

Machine © 


“Banner. 
New Model 
Split-Foot 
Machine 


HEMPHILL COMP 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Reoms 208, 209, 20 CAialal Tot ga 10 sd Re Ses a, YY 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tena, 
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, Knit Good Markets—Continued 
) Reading on Daylight Saving 








NYE & TREDICK 


Rib Knitting Machines 


Textile Executives Seems to Oppose It 
While Workers Favor It 
READING, Pa.—After a controversy 
raging for weeks, City Council last 
week tabled the ordinance, requested by 


railway companies, changing the change inches ; Flexible Leather Cover ; Brag- Dependable and durable, the re- 
in time in the present daylight saving St Lee HAE SA SoS A ANG 


ae ae sult of superb workmanship. In 
ordinance from June 4 to April 30. ““ 20'™ 2 en are Ie os as 
Textile men os split in ee In striking contrast with the great de- use for nearly half a century, 
wer daylight saving. John P. Wolfin- V¢lopments that -_ So sant knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
yer, of itti : ting equipment is the backwardness ol ere Mg 
ger, of the Wolfinger Knitting Mills, oo es i ED aN ae all descriptions. 
favored the change in time. The em- the knitting industry in its understan¢ 
ployes of the E. Richard Meinig Co., "8 and employment of machine, yarn 
silk glove manufacturers, voted 563 to 2"d pea ce eam In spite of the Wilmington, Del. 
7 ji fay ; 7 fact that Knitting calculations are sim- . 
17 in favor of daylight saving. H. G. \ ee oe fabeie CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 
Seltzer, knit goods broker, said the pler than calculations on woven fabrics, 
people with whom he does business are they are not so gen rally known 
livided on the issue. W. H. Lando, used. The result is oftentimes a helpless 
hosiery manufacturer, said the change, reliance upon the opinions of others and 
which he opposes, will benefit no one {failure to make the best use of mater- 
those who work from 9 a. m. to 4 ials and machines that are available 
m.. which does. not include mil] This new book on knitting calculations 
orkers. W. W. Staudt, of the D. S. provides an opportunity for the knitting 


) New Publication | 











KNITTING CALCULATIONS; By Ernest 
Tompkins, M. E.; 85 pages, 6 x 9 





Trump Bros. Machine Co. - 


ERROWING| 





& W. Hosiery Co., said he communi- trade, including mills and lealers in ESTAR ES 358 
. : = . 7 aan al oy t rcame intiiniai a 
with 42 firms in his line, and yarns and knitted products, vercome OVERSEAMING 

| nly one in that number favored this weakness. 


OVEREDGING 


ivlight saving. “It is hard to get The author a “Knitting Calcula- | AND 
iple to come to work at 7 o'clock,” tions” is well known as an expert as 
he said. “At ae ee throughout the industry, and combines SHELL STITCH 
t li ss is 2 per cent Last summer, a thorough training with \ idk exper! MACHINES 
nd daylight saving, it was 28 per enc Basing his book knowledge FINISHING 
nt The reduction in output, due to the problems of many knitting mills FOR 
ss of time and decreased efficiency, the practical side is never lost sight of ALL KINDS } 


was 8 per cent.” Mr. Staudt said the and the rules and examples are derived 
xtra recreation the workers get, in from voluminous notes made during 
the evening, is fatiguing and means many years, and from extensive experi- 


- hours and less work in the morn- mental work with different gages, yarns 
and stitches, in order to round out the 





———_— ——- nformation collected in the various mills 


. . ae r the country. A great proportion of 

Pextile School Work Shown |). tities Waleed of tein worked 

One of the features offered at the oyt for this book, are problems which 
Philadelphia Fashion Show and Pag- were previously solved to meet some 
eant, held in Philadelphia March 23 to actual requirement in a mill. Many of 
25 in the ball room of the Bellevue- them were suggested to Mr. Tompkins 
Stratford, was a booth occupied by the 


by TrextrLeE Wortp. They are of very 

Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- practical use as they are the problems 

dustrial Art, of which the Philadelphia that are constantly met every day in 
Textile School forms an important part. knitting mills. ; 

Textiles designed and woven by students An idea of the contents is given by 

the school were exhibited, showing the following partial list of subjects: 

a wide variety of styles and fabrics. In Practical Problems in Flat and: Rib 

the fashion promenade of models cos- Knitting; Inter-relation of Yarn Num- 

tumed in the newest and most stunning ber; Diameter; Needles per inch; 

creations were a number of costumes Stitches; Needle Speed; Production in 

designed and made by the students of Pounds, Square Yards, Linear Yards 

the costume class, maintained by the and Dozens of Garments; Weight of 

school Fabric; Tensile Strength Both Ways; 

— —— Width, Thickness and Appearance; 

Bradford Market Yarn Counts and Their Conversion ; 

eae Single Equivalent of Multiple Yarns; 

(Continued from page 63) Proportions of Yarns in Multiple 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


















Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - N. Y. 
Established 1846 
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Hosiery yarns are going into consump- 
tion well on old contracts, but new ones 


are not being placed with so much free- 
dom 


Noils and Wastes for the States 
Exports from the Bradford district 
the United States during February 

the best since the emergency tariff 
ime into operation. This was almost 
tirely because of two items—wool, and 
ls and wastes. The former figured 
£74,762, compared with £44,633 in 
uary and £19,770 in December: while 

and wastes figured at £64,925, 
ly double the January figure of £32,- 
which was itself the best since the 
duction of the emergency tariff. 
ps and worsted yarns remained at a 

int, and woolen and worsteds, etc., 
sues were the lowest during the last 

‘months. The latter figured at £104,- 
2, as against £160,614 in December, 
Which was the best month under the 
mergency’ tariff. 


tO 


Thread Work; Winder Capacity; Fabric 
Analysis; Single and Multiple Thread; 
Common Stitch and Warp; Miscellane- 
ous Problems, Etc. 

The index is worthy of special com- 
ment, not only for its completeness but 
also for the system of indexing by para- 
graph numbers instead of pages. This 
results in a saving of time and a distinct 
addition to the reference value. 

The knitting industry is fortunate in 
the appearance within a few months of 
each other of two such books as _ th 
volume under review and Buck’s “* Flat 
Machine knitting and Fabrics,” with 
which it is uniform in size, style and 
binding. Such books give an excellent 
start in making up the deficiency 
technical literature on the knitting 1 
dustry, which unquestionably has held 
back the development of this branch of 
textile manufacturing. They should be 
in the library of every knitting mill, 
knitting yarn dealer and seller of knitted 
products. 








SWEATER MACHINE 


NEEDLES 





BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


149 Greenwich St. 





(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


New York 
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The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct *°4®AMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 


chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 


floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 


call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NULL. 
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BRINTON RAITTERS 


The convenience of this model “ C ” Brinton Hosiery Knit- 


ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 


All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame as a unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 


Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
. South America 
Eee eo = een ee China and Japan 
Galeria’ Guemes, B 1en< 3 Afres. Aseentine Re Elbrook, Inc. 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
public, China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


Australia 
J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Melbourne, 
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Maple Hooui 


Is THe Best 
Factory Hooring 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 
house or mill, Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 






Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv-, 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


E BARTHOLOMEW 
HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


f 4050 Princeton Avenue. f 
CHICAGO 


NULL 
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The “Anti-Pluvius” 
Puttyless Skylight 


Structurally perfect 
in its every 
detail. 





Send for Catalogue 20-T 


The G. Drouvé Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 








Send us your inquiries 


Meiteed Peanied Meal Ye. 
Niles, Ohio 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
Egyptian Cotton Building 
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Business News | 


New Graton & Knight Officials 

A reorganization of the Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 1s 
to be made at the annual meeting the 
stockholders, held on April 6 
According to the present plan, Walt 
M. Spaulding, president, a1 53 
years connected with the bus: 
become chairman of the board 
tors. He is to be succeeded Ss pl 
dent by John E. White, president of th 
Worcester Bank & Trust C 
sents the Graton 
pany. Mr. White 
manager and the 
of the company. 
president the 
Trust Co’ but will 
his time to the duties. It ts 
pected the present directors 
reelected, with the exception 
dent Spaulding and Mr. Whit 
other directors are George T. Dewé 
and Frank H. Willard, who are vice- 
presidents, W. Virgil Spaulding, secr 
tary and first assistant treasurer, who 
living in Alta Dena, Cal., on a 
ill health, and Henry 
comptroller. The 





to e 


interests 

also is to 

real exccut he 
He will remain th 
Worcester Bank & 


give much less 


of 


count ¢ 
Graton Gould, 


new directors will 


represent the various interests. The 
present organization is expected to be 
retained. 

Purchase Diamond Soot Blower 
Business 

The Diamond soot blower business 
has been purchased by new interests 
in the form of the Diamond Pow 


Specialty Corporation of Detroit, Mich., 


a new company which has taken ovet 
the business and plant of the Diamond 
Power Specialty Co., co-partnership, thi 
members of which are retiring from the 
soot blower business in the Western 
Hemisphere. Norman L. Snow, pres 

dent and treasurer of the new yal 

resigns his position as vice-president and 


active head of the Terry Steam Tut 
bine Co., of Hartford, Conn., with whor 
he has been connected for the past 13 
years. Mr. Snow is a graduate 


Yale Scientific School and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and has 
been in the power plant field for the last 


18 years. 


Yancey L. Yon and Harry H. Vree- 
land Go with L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Ine. 


Yancey L. Yon, who has beet 


tified in various capacities with the 
textile manufacturing interests of the 
South during the last 20 vears. has be- 
come connected with the Textile Prod 
ucts Division of L. Sonneborn Sons 
Inc.. New York. Mr. Yon will repre- 
sent that company in a section of South 


Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, hand- 
ling the complete line of “Amalie” tex 
tile products. 

Mr. Yon will make 


his headquarters 


at Atlanta, Ga. In addition having 
been associated with some of th 
prominent cotton mills of the South, as 
overseer and superintendent, he was, 
or a period during the war, h 
spector of textiles for the U. S. G 
ernment, stationed at the Philadelphia 
Arsenal Mr. Yon entered active ser- 
vice and went overseas, appearing in 
practically every engagement the 
“Old Hickory” 30th Divisi 

Harry H. Vreeland, who has been 


identified in various capacities with 


textile manufacturing interests, has 


come connected with the Textile P 
ucts Division of L. Sonneborn Sons 
Inc.. New York Mr. Vreel \ 
represent that company in Maine, Nev 
Hampshire and V« t, handling 11 
ymplete ling ‘An 
ucts 
Two Machinery Builders on 
Worcester Honor Roll 
The Curtis & Mai Machi ( 
al 1 the Rice, Barton & FE es \ | 
& Iron Co., of Worcest Mass., are 
two of the eight me: ( rl n th 
rst honor roll the Worcester S 
Council whose | 
February had 
fF time to emp! s 
Correction in Address 
In the announcement 
the opening of offices in Philadelph 
* the Adelphia Textile Supply ( 
for the purpose leal 
upplies and machinery, the addr a 
erroneously giver | t ty apl 
The correct ddress is S. W 
Corner of Eighth and | st Sti 


Philadelphia 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


(Continued from page 61) 
and other junk in so! the fah: 
of this nature which has en turned 
out during the tweed di: Certain ot 
these goods have been made of irpe 
wool. 
While retailers have been the freest 


uyers to date, garment makers are com- 
nencing to show signs of life, acco: 


» CE 


rtain particularly optimistic fa 
n the market. 

The futility of forcing women to buy 
| 


radical price concessi s instanced 


retal 
cut a ceér- 


IQ FE 
4 BY fe 


\ the 


large 


experience 
New York, 
line of tweed sui 


$25.75 and did 


house in which 


tain ts 


trom 


far less business at the 

latter price than at the formet 
“Tf a dozen men tried to sell you 
tweeds all of a sudden, ey though 
each of them could only produce about 


200 pieces, you would. get the id 
there were million or more pieces 
available and you would be scared out 

buying any at all. That is what 
pened in the last weeks.” 
the way a certain factor 


some 


hap- 
Thi 
explained the 
recent slump in these fabrics 

New quarters on the fifteenth floor at 
New York, have bee: 
May 1, bv the International 
\ssociation of 
located at 


ncrease in act 


Lew 5S 18 


95 Broadway, 
eased, as 
Garment Manufacturers, 
Steady 

vities has made it neces- 
irganization to inc! 
ffice space about 45 per cent., t 


Ww 320 Broadway. 


sary for this « ease its 
» houst 
arious serv and 
affil 
Space 
he ad- 
suit 
able for the monthly or quarterly meet- 


lepartments, 
also to the 
ated and divisions 
vill also be provided the 


iuarters for a conference 


accommodate various 


associations 

new 
room, 
ngs of various groups, divisions 
mittees, 


Because he considers the employment 


suarantee in the Cl land 

market the most advar 1 ste; 
American industry to avert the 1 

erty which es from unempl 

Dr. Jacob H. H - Baltir 

has accepted a post on the 

eferees. Hi 

partial chairman to handle current ses 

it was announced recentl ry als 

of the Cleveland Garment Manufactur- 

ers’ Association and the Inter1 nal 

Ladies’ Garment Workers Unior Dr. 

Hollander is professor of economics at | 


Johns Hopkins University 


j 
i 
7 | 
i 
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W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 


| Main and McNab Streets 
Montreal Office: 
| ROOM 400 


McGill Bldg. 





OXBOR 


TRACE MARK 


aah 
Mea tcum 


Industry 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 


I t M 





| PROMPT SERVICE | 
| RIGHT PRICES 





Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Establiabed 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


‘Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinkKkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





——s 
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T‘here’s wonderful business 
in Full-Fashioned Hostery 


Mork and more manufacturers are real- 
izing that, to get the cream of the 
market, they must make _ full-fashioned 


hosiery. 


Phe ‘“ Reading” Full-Fashioned Hosiery 

Machine produces the finest full-fashioned Miss Full-Fashioned 
hosiery in the minimum time—at the mini- SAYS ¢ 
mum cost. Now successfully operated by “Pull Geiiiened. dialer 
nearly all full-fashioned manufacturers in the fits so wonderfully that i 
. * is really necessary to the 
United States. 





well-dressed oman. I 
; : ; don’t see how any hosiery 
Why not investigate this big, growing business? manufacturer can think 
his line complete without 
T Sg 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pa. 
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FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 











SILK GOODS 








MARKETS 





Buyers Hold Strong 
Position in Ribbons 


Small, Hand-to-Mouth Buying Is Feature 
of Market—Buyers Not Placing 
Future Delivery Orders 


Small orders, calling for immediate 
lelivery, are reported to be coming to 
hand in the ribbon market. Generally, 
he market is lagging and in a number 


f cases selling agents report a mini- 
mum of trading. The absence of a real 
lemand is causing considerable com- 


ment throughout the trade, and it is 
generally admitted that styles are not 
propitious to the ribbon this season. 
While dressmakers and milliners are 
making use of the ribbon to a certain 
extent, they are not purchasing in any- 
where near a normal way. Further- 
retailers are buying in a decid- 
edly narrow way, as they report that 
over-the-counter sales during the last 


two months have been exceedingly 
small. 


Narrow Widths in Demand 


more, 


As things stand at the present, narrow 
widths are in fair demand, but there is 


nothing to indicate that this demand 
will broaden sufficiently to warrant a 
satisfactory production being turned 


out. Until such evidence is brought to 
bear on the manufacturer he will un- 
doubtedly maintain his policy of cur- 
tailed production. Mill men realize that 
the absence of a sizable demand calls 
for a good deal of caution on their 
part and are planning to keep down 
stocks to a near minimum. In this 
decision they are further strengthened 
by the uncertainty of the raw material 
market. Comparatively few manufac- 
irers are in position to speculate on 
aw silk, and even if they were, there 
is a strong probability that they would 


do a minimum of speculating. Conse- 
quently there seems to be very little 
chance for many new looms being 


mounted during the next few months. 
Of course, selling agents declare that 


usiness will undoubtedly improve a 
tle during the spring, but compara- 


ly few men in the trade are looking 
volume trading to develop during 
“urrent season. 


Trade Is Cautious 


Sut if manufacturers are cautious, 
bers are extremely cautious. It is a 
case when an order comes to hand 


future delivery. In fact, practi- 
every order calls for immediate 
very. Buyers have no real incen- 


to operate for future delivery. 
y realize that they will be able to 
re the majority of lines on short 
e, and as it is generally conceded 
prices will not higher in the 
future, it is obvious that the buy- 
hold the whip-hand. It is distinctly 
uyers’ market. Sellers declare it is 
to attempt to stimulate future 
ying and are making preparations to 
care of small hand-to-mouth pur- 
sing for the remainder of the season. 
situation is far from encouraging, 
llers are willing to declare that 
a possibility of the demand 
leveloping to a more satisfactory level, 
the dressmakers and milliners begin 
operate. 


go 


ré is 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


In a year of normal 
xr the Easter season would be 
hand at the present But this 
year, according to the majority of sell- 
ers, buyers have not started operations 
up to date. 
Narrow 
to a 


business buying 
well in 
time. 


gros-grains being used 
certain extent by a few 
But the volume of 
moved in this way is small. 
The small Fourth Avenue jobber is 


having things pretty much his own way 


are 
dress- 


makers. goods 


he would for a staple. 


position to trade at a profit. 





Few firms will turn down 
even a small order. 

Unless the demand revives shortly, a 
number of mills are going to be forced 
to liquidate at lower prices. 

“The demand is not brisk on even 
one number,” said one selling agent 
who explained that the trend of the dé 
mand at this time of the season usually 
ran to one or two particular numbers 

“Business is quieter than last week 
if such a thing is possible,” said a cer- 
tain selling agent. This seller asserted 


at present. 


that he was of the opinion that busi- 

ness would be of a narrow nature for 

the remainder of the season. 
Over-the-counter sales in retail 


stores have been practically nil during 
the month of February, according to 
one man in the trade. 

Several sellers have pointed out that 
the more exclusive milliners 
wide numbers. Along this line sellers 
point out that a number of consumers 
will attempt to copy this style and as 


are using 


a result the retail ribbon business will 
broaden. 
As a matter of fact, however, retail 


sales do not make for volume business 
It will take more than an active retail 
business to put the ribbon market on a 
irm basis 


Opposes Cotton Futures 
WASHINGTON, D. C - Represen 
tative Sanders of Texas has introduced 
a bill in the House “To prevent the sale 
of cotton in future markets.” The bill 
has been referred to the House com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


op 


ilk Goods Trading 


Within Narrow Limits 





No Incentive for Buyers to Operate for 
Future Since Stocks in First Hands 
Are Large and Demand Lacking 


T 11. 1 pe 
he silk piece goods market 1S t@a- 





tured by small orders calling for im 
mediate delivery Buying futu 

s the exception and in order to stim- 
ulate future delivery committments it 
is necessary for the seller to offer con 
cessions in his price. In a number of 


During the last few weeks selling agents, who are regarded as 
keen market analysts, have been advising manufacturers to check 
the production of staple lines and mount looms on fancy weaves. 
One of these selling agents pointed out that a manufacturer 
would be in position to demand a higher price for a fancy than 
According to this seller buyers are not 
buying merchandise, but are buying comparative prices. 
manufacturer has a piece of goods of distinction the buyer is 
unable to make comparisons and as a result the producer is in 


If a 


ases lower prices have failed to brit 
forth active trading and sellers are b 
ginning to believe that it is useless t 
attempt to stimulate buyin with pr 
inducements. As a matter of fact th 
situation in silk goods has come to 
such a pass that price is of secondary 
importance It is primarily a case 


demand 
Small Orders the Rule 


If a buyer comes in to purchase a 


certain quantity of goods sellers have 
found out that it is futile to try to 
make him increase his order by cut 
ting prices \ jobber usually enters 
the market knowing how much he is 


going to buy, and being a buyer he tries 


to get that quantity as cheaply as pos- 


sible. He will argue prices on that 
amount of goods, but will not consider 
increasing his order In fact several 
selling agents have had _ experiences 


along this line within the last week. A 


certain seller relates that a buyer 


came 
to his office and frankly admitted his 
purchases could not exceed a certain 
amount. The selling agent declared he 


was willing to cut certain of his prices 


about 15 per cent. in order to make the 
buyer increase his order to something 
really worth while. But no matter how 
hard he tried the buyer was obdurate 
ind finally left without placing th 

der 


In short, the bu s exercising the 


greatest caution in placing orders He 
is willing to pay today’s price for im 
mediate delivery, but is unwilling to 
speculate on tomorrow’s goods As a 
matter of fact the buyer is of the 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Cables from Europe report the Milan market dull. with reelers 


willing to quote lower prices to attract business. 
change still remains in the way of volume trading. 


The lire ex- 
Late cables 


from Yokohama report that middlemen have met and decided to 


peg prices on the basis of 1720 yen for double extra crack. Stocks 
remain in the neighborhood of 1900 bales. The market generally 


is reported as quiet. 


Canton is reported as inactive, with prices 


considerably above the New York market. Shanghai is nominal, 


with a minimum of business. 





that the raw silk arket is 

nother decline and is holding 
his purchases until su 
material market sho 
settling to a stable and firm 


Question of Demand 


ch time as 





the raw 








But on the other hand, should the 
lemand for silks in consum han- 
nels become brisk, buyers wou » will 
ing to speculate for the future in order 
to secure goods. It is only when the 
demand is lacking that s come 
forward with the excuse that the raw 
material market is uncertain When 
he is selling his merchandise in an ac- 
tive way the jobber has little time 
to worry over the possible trend of 
raw silk, and sellers realizing this know 


that the instability of the raw materia 
the real re 
failure to operate. They 


market is not 


mn tar 
is L i 


jol rbe r’s 


fully aware that in the final analysis. the 
present dullness of the primary market 
is traceable to the consumer's disin- 
terestedness in silks. If the consumer 
should suddenly start buying, jobbers 
upon sensing the trend of events would 
rush into the market and purchase 11 
a wider manner. 

But even should this buying move 
ment materialize jobbers realize that 
there is sufficient stor k 1 rst | nds 


to take care of any reasonable amount 


of buying for the immediate future 
In other words there is n ar of a 
general scarcity Jobbers appreciate 


denced \ I a 
row operations. While there may be a 
certain delay on a few 
the general lines are in sufficient quan 
tity in first hands to 
of a shortage. 


th S tact, aS 1S C\ 
wanted lines 


dismiss all ideas 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


A certain agent reports he 
has turned down several orders during 


selling 


the last two weeks because he would 
not meet the buyer’s price He ul 
ther declared that the market would 
be in a better position if hands 


would maintain a firm stand on prices 


The trouble is that not every manu 
facturer can afford to refuse orders 
because of a 5 per cent. difference in 
price ideas. Stocks are toe heavy to 
permit sellers generally, adopting such 


he Id stand 


According to a certain authority, in 


the trade heavy georgette is selling in a 
fair way. 
Satins ar practically dead the 


time \ few months ago this 


silks gave promise of develop- 


present 


lass 


¢ to a really worth while basis, but of 
ate the demand has been 

marked extent 

One concern is featuring sill ponge 
to sell for 60c. According to a repre- 
sentative of this concern buyers are 
showing an exceptionally active interest 
in the lin 

As a matter of fact this particular 
line is priced below the general mar- 
ket level and can easily be retailed for 
$1.00 a yard. One large retailer in 
New York is selling this material for 
89c 


From the price standpoint silk 
should appeal to the consumer. It is 
the opinion of many men in the trade 
that when the warmer weather arrives 
and the women take to sports this ma- 
terial will be in an exceptionally wide 
demand. 
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J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. TT O 
Mills at} Gastonia, N. C. CO N 
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= 
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. 
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HTS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell Schl Lonstath bu 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. YARNS 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
anit Mills, Inc. 


iN ALUATEQYQUEOOULEULACALU0AEUGAALDCUSTOUAOTGAMATU SETAE SATEEN ETL TANT 


for Knitting, Weaving and 
Converting in all twists o: 
cones, skeins, tubes and warps: 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler Right 
Twist 


AASTUQGAUUUENONAATOOUEEEENETONAAOUOTETUENONYOATUO ETAT 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 


TTT LLL LALLA LLL 


GRAY-SEPARK YAR N—Make for 
contented operatives in your plant. 
Allow us to submit samples to meet 
your needs. 








General Sales Offices 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
| | (At 26th Street) 
it 


Knitting and Weaving 





H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
| jo -— —__———_— Branch Offices —————_______—_ 
‘| | BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Boston Utica Reading New York 










KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 















A TRIAL OF KING YARN 
will prove our claim of superiority. 
Knitters can well afford to use the 


best. 





* Johnston Mills Co. ” 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded d 
4s to 8Os 3 


Cotton Yarns ~ 
























CARDED 14/1—24/1 
SOLD DIRECT 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURUNGTON.N.C. 












Norcott: 20s to 40s ‘a 
—that real double carded knitting yarn which fin- kK 
ishes into a fabric of dist ive evenness and lofti- ; 
ness. Produced fron cae cotton of its own i E 26s—28s—30s 
standardized type, every bale of which must pass 3: | 
the censorship of our expert grader. . Use and con- : BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Egan = other double carded and so-called i | Are Particularly and Especially 
qaoubie carded yarns , , 

r 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 


SALES OFFICES: ae 
NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tyron St. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


208....... 32 —. 
SS ee 33 cl. 
268.......% 34%446—35 
30s. 3 one 
eee 50 —52 
SKEINS 
2-24s..... 33 — 
2-268. — 
2-30s..... 35%—. 
2-36s..... 47%—. 


2-408. «0900 —52 














ee 28 —.. 2-248. ....84 
2-10s..... 2 —.. 2-26s.....35 
2-12s 30 — BaBOS. 600-8 
4 31 — 2-40s ord. .50 
16s .31%— 2-40s high 58 
or 3214%4—33 2-50s..... 73 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, waste, 
2ic., tinged, 211%4-23c.; white, 27-28c.; 2-108 
ar 2-12s soft twist, 30-31c. 
HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 
2: — 
10 2 
12s 
l4s 3 
16s 30sreg....38 —40 
18s 30s ty’p in n.3414—35 
Os 66m. <. 52 —5i 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
20s.....53 —50 2-50s.....80 —85 
1.60 —55 2-60s.....88 —92 
12070 —65 9-706. <0:0:4 1 00—1 05 
.-70 —65 2-80s 1 15—1 20 
SINGLES 
i2s 41 —.. 30s.......54 —55 
14 42 —.. 36s... 6 —_ 
I 4° 40s 67 -——70 
44 - 50s... 80 = 
) .45 —- 50s 590 — 
24 48s — 70s.......1 O5—1 10 
MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
.70 —78 Se ree —97 
2-30 .70 —80 2-50s. ) —j1 05 
82 —87 2-60s 15 
40s.....85 —90 2 3 
EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded Combed. 
om 48 == 
-_ 46 am 
— a 
= 46 aw 
pas a cms 
— 48 om 
—< a 
— ss ee 
om on 
om 66 «a» 
—_ 64 oe 
a 6s «== 
ams cS <— 
om $6 «= 
_ 106 — 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


2-208....62 —. 2-388....78 —.. 
2-248....84 —, 2-408....80 —.. 
2-288....68 —, 2-508....90 —.. 
2-308....70 —, 2-608....1 05—.. 
2-348....74 —. 2-708....1 20—.. 
2-368....76 —. 2-803....1 35—.. 


COMBED SKEINS 


2-128....58 —, 2-30s....72 — 
2-148....659 —, 2-36s....7 _—.. 
2-168....60 —., 2-388....80 —.. 
3-188....61 —, 2-40s....82 — 
2-208....62 —. 2-50s....95 —.. 
2-228....64 —, 2-60s....1 05—.. 
2-248....66 —, 2-70s....1 20—.. 
2-268....68 --. 2-80s....1 35—.. 
2-288....70 — 





Cotton Yarns Lifeless, 
with Buyers Uninterested 


Spinners Firm, as Lower Prices Mean a 
Loss—-Export Inquiries, But Deals 
Not Closed Here 

The cotton yarn market shows little 
semblance of life. Buyers are apathetic 
about inquiries and few are willing to 
make offers of any kind. Where in- 
quiries are received they are for the 
most part decidedly below the ideas of 
sellers and spinners, The latter are de- 
cidedly firm in their position—dealers de- 
clare unwarrantably so. Advices from 
the South indicate comparatively little 
curtailment in carded yarn and neces- 
sarily more or less accumulation of 
stock. A good deal of this material is 
said to be in the selling market, for- 
warded on consignment. It is difficult 
for sellers to understand how the ma- 
jority of spinners can continue to op- 
erate although they appreciate that 
their stand with regard to prices is jus- 
tifiable on account of the small margin 
of profit which current figures repre- 
sent. 

Export Inquiries Numerous 

Reports of a considerable number of 
offers from export sources are current, 
but in almost all instances the price of- 
fered has been too low for considera- 
tion. It is rumored that certain trans- 
actions have been consummated with 
South America, but no details are avail- 
able. As a matter of fact the majority 
report that the fairly brisk business of 
a month ago has disappeared and that 
the likelihood of further transactions 
in the immediate future is small. 
Nevertheless there are sufficient grounds 
tor believing that about 75,000 pounds 
of knitting yarns have been sold for 
South America, and a small order is re- 
ported from China. These sales, how- 
ever, are only a small part of the quan 
titv on which offers have been made and 
while actual knowledge of the transac- 
tions is not possessed yet it is felt that 
if the deals pending have been closed 
the yarn has been taken by English 
spinners at considerably below the do- 
mestic level. About a month ago a 
fairly large lot of duck yarn for South 
\merica was taken by England at a re- 
ported loss of 4c. a pound, and it is evi- 
dent that British spinners are deter- 
mined to secure this business, even 
though at a loss, in order to keep mills 
running. 

Weaving Yarns Stiff 

Illustrating the firmness of spinners 
on carded yarns, it is stated that a local 
dealer scoured the South on 2-30s, and 
the best price he could obtain was 38 
Nevertheless he has been unable to d 
business with any customer at 37c., and 
consequently the spinner’s price is of lit- 
tle moment. On 2-30s the best price ob- 
tainable from the spinner is 34c., and yet 
the market cannot be quoted above 
32%4c., and it is a question whether this 
figure would land the order. 

Hosiery Yarns Irregular 

Spinners in certain instances seem to 
have shown a disposition to quote lower 
prices on hosiery yarns. Certain impor- 
tant mills whose product last week was 
quoted on a basis of 30c. for 10s are 
now willing to take business at 29c. This 
figure, however, cannot be obtained in 
the market, but offers have been made to 
dealers on fair amounts at 28c. 











CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











|BUY UY GROVES YARN 


HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS---50’s to 10's 


Representatives: 
F. S. WETZELI FEDERAL SaLes Co., E. G. Harper 
400 Chestnut St SO Boylston St 226 West Adams St 
Phila., Pa. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il 





LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 





Whites, Steck 
Dyed ana 
Heathers 


Yarns 


of Quality All of COLUMBUS, GA 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 














FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 


CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Further Quiet 
Yarns Show Little 
Varied Prices 

HILADELPHIA.—Quiet continues to 





Cotton Trade at 


n in the cotton yarn market. Sales 
are still widely scattered, and of small 
size, with prices more or less erratic. 
In the absence of anything like real 
business, dealers say it is impossible 


to know what yarns are worth. Sales- 
state they find manufacturers ap- 
parently discouraged over the lack of 
business coming in at this time, and 
th find it anything but a pleasant 
task in calling upon their trade in their 
ts to dig up orders. However, in 

ot this situation, there seems 

e\ likelihood of further development 
of strength in raw cotton. It is point- 
ed out that if cotton can hold its own 


in the tace of the present dull busi- 
ness, with a textile strike of large pro- 
portions the prospect of a coal strike, 


as well as more or less curtailment, 
it must have inherent strength. 
Consumption of cotton has continued 
apace, with almost 500,000 bales con- 
sumed in February. At this rate it is 
pointed out, the carry-over of this 
years crop will be of negligible size, 
and made up of the stocks held in the 
hands of manufacturers. With the 
chance of a limited crop this year, it 
is asserted a higher price for cotton 
will prevail next season. 

Weavers Buying Hand to Mouth 
Weaving yarns are still reflecting 
only limited interests, small lots mov- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
presence of stock lots of staple yarns 
also tends to keep prices at low levels, 
with spinners also occasionally offering 
yarns at a concession. On 2-20s warps 
for example, dealers say it is almost 
impossible to obtain 34c which many 
ask, as 33c. is generally quoted here, 
and some spinners willing to accept 
this. On 2-30s skeins 35 to 37c is noted 
with warps at 36c., and 38c. to be 
made; 24s single tubes were quoted at 
33c. aa 20s single at 32c. 

Knitters Not Active 

Carded knitting yarns are said to 
be quiet, with inquires mostly from 
out-of-town mills. Many of these seem 
to be more to secure ideas of price 
than to buy yarns. One inquiry is 
noted from an underwear mill for 
100,000 Ibs. at 20,000 Ibs. weekly. An- 
ther asked for deliveries beginning in 
July, but this was declined by several 
houses, and has not been placed at last 
reports. On 10s, 29c. is reported for 
Prompt shipment, with sales of good 
yarns at 30c. On an inquiry for 25,000 
lbs. of 18s, one factor quoted 32c., but 
the buyer came back with an offer of 
3lc.; 30s average yarn are noted 38 
. 40c., with double carded at 41 to 

Combed Yarns Erratic 

Combed yarns are reported erratic, 
with varied quotations according to 
th sition of the spinner, as well as 
h ade of cotton used. One mill 
fair stock of 18s single on hand, 
ring this at 42c., with 44c. usual- 
ted; 49c. being asked for on 

varn. Single varns are ex- 

juiet, so competition is keen; 
Id at $1.05; 40s eastern at 68c. 
ns are also erratic with all kinds 
es noted. Quotations in an- 
represent average ask- 
ires. Mercerizers are not active 

These varns also continue to 
in limited fashion with prices 

according to circumstances. In 
ray, 2-60s are noted offered as 


low as 80c., with better grades up to 
90c.; 2-40s at 65 to 70c.; 2-30s quoted 
at 57%4c. met prices of 52 and 53c. 
Expects Good April 

One large factor reports that an ex- 
amination of his records for the past 
eight years has shown in every instance 
that April has been one of the biggest 
months he had during the year. Feb- 
ruary and March were always quiet 
months, following an active January. 
This would seem to indicate the time 
for annual spring buying tor the sum- 
mer was about due. 


Spotty Yarn Situation 
Fair Buying of Southern Carded Yarn at 
Low Prices 

Boston.—Excepting for a few 
sized contracts for southern carded 
yarns for forward delivery at bottom 
prices there has been little change in 
any part of the cotton yarn market. 
Business is largely of a hand-to-mouth 
character for comparatively near de- 
livery, and southern spinners are get- 
ting the bulk of the business on both 
carded and combed yarns, but the re- 
sistence they are showing to attempts 
to force further price concessions, in- 
dicate there is little profit for them at 
current bottom prices. Curtailment of 
production continues to increase in the 
North, and also among southern spin- 
ners of combed yarns. The short sell- 
ing that was reported in other markets 
last week appears to have been check- 
ed, and the increased firmness of south- 
ern spinners on 20s to 30s weaving and 
hosiery yarns renders it questionable 
whether such contracts can be covered 
at present without a loss. An increas- 
ing number of spinners and dealers are 
looking for higher cotton prices. 

For deliveries extending into June 
the bottom of the market for southern 
carded hosiery yarns appears to be a 
basis of 3lc for 10s and 34c for 22s, 
with weaving yarns equally firm on a 
basis of about 34c for 2-20s warps and 
38c for 2-30s. For prompt delivery 
these prices can be shaded at least a 
cent, but on good yarns spinners are 
indifferent to lower offers. 

The market on eastern combed yarns 
of ordinary grade, and for southern 
combed is so narrow and unsettled as 
to be practically unquotable. There 
is a variation of fully 10c a pound on 
40s and finer count yarns of southern 
spinning, while between the cheapest 
southern and best eastern yarns there is 
frequently a range of as much as 30c. 
Offers of 2-60s southern combed peel- 
er are reported as low as 85c, although 
90c is about an average quotation, while 
some eastern spinners ask as high as 
$1.15, although $1.05 is about an aver- 
age price. Combed peeler cones of 
southern spinning are reported avail- 
able on a basis of 43 to 45c for 18s, 
while the minimum asking prices of 
most eastern spinners is a basis of 47 
to 50c. The report that many eastern 
combed and fine yarn mills will either 
close entirely or run at curtailed pro- 
duction commencing April 3 is begin- 
ning to cause buyers of combed and 
mercerized yarns some concern, but the 
rumor has not yet stimulated actual 
buying. 


good 


Boston Yarn Trade Note 

The J. B. Jamieson Company, 77 
Summer St., which has always made 
a specialty of southern weaving varns 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHI 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 












J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


Oo: S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4np noms: 


AND NUMBERS 
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3 ov HAR COMPANY RY 

= 3 
= 52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
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THE JOHN F TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN 
Manufacturers of 
Gi he high 
COTTON YARNS Sitters 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 22 Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucte: Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair. and Silk 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM& Co. 


INC 


—— 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 
WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FoR EXPORT 


52 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


z TRYC aN. 3 
ce 


Our Specialty 
SINGLE 
Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 


March 25, 1922 


COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


D. Mackintosh and Sons Co. | 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 


From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Kait Goods Manufacturers 


Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 


Founded 1834 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers otf 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING AND WEAVING 
FRED FRIEDLANDER YARNS 


5461 Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 


of all descriptions 
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‘STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 
as well as of carded and combed east- 
ern yarns, is to open a southern knit- 
ting yarn department under the dir- 
ection of Robert B. MacKnight, who 
has had a long experience among spin- 
ners and buyers of such yarns. Mr. 
MacKnight was formerly associated 
with the southern yarn department of 
Franklin D’Olier & Co. and the Wil- 


liam Whitman Co. 





Biss. : 


Buyers’ Market in Midwest 





Cotton Prices Not 





Yarns Quiet and 
Notably Changed 
Chicago business has been quiet in the 
cotton yarn trade this week, and it con- 
tinues as a buyers’ market. Spot lots 
have been sold for quick delivery, and 
some small contracts placed the 
future. In spite of this situation, prices 
have been fairly well maintained. 
Tens single, carded, southern spinning 
has been quoted at 29 to 3lc., single 20s 
at 33% to 35c., and single 30s at 36 to 
40c. Two ply yarns in the soft twist 
ranged about the same; 2-40s 
were sold at 53c. Tinged single 6s wer: 
quoted at 20c. to the insulating trade. 
In mercerized yarns, 2-30s were sold 
at 85c. and 2-60s were quoted from $1.15 
to $1.25. 


1 Thomas Street 
NEw YorRK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 


The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 









for 


warps 





Chicago Yarn Trade Note 


Fred Friedlander, the Chicago yarn 

HARDY BRUSHES representative, has recently arranged to 
sell the imported and domestic cotton 

—a safe guaranty of their yarns handled by Perkins & Boland, 
dependability. Boston, and the wool and_ worsted 
Constructed by experts with yarns handled by N. B. Kneuss Brooks 
the finest equipment available, of Boston. These two accounts give 


these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same high stand- 
ard of service; made for all 
tetxile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 
free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


Mr. Friedlander a well rounded line to 
supply the needs of the various kinds ot 
mills he covers in the middle 
territory. 
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Fall in British Cotton Index 

(From Our Regular Correspo:dent) 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 20.—The gen- 
eral average of current cotton prices is 
given by Frederick W. Tattersall, in his 
Cotton Trade Circular issued this week, 
as 171, which compares with 191 in the 
middle of January, and, with the excep- 
tion of last March, is lower than in any 
month during 1921. In each case the 
price ruling on July 31, 1914, is taken 
as a basis of 100. All the items dealt 
with register a fall in the month. 
Egyptian cotton, which now stands at 
206, heads the list, with a drop of 35 
points, and this easier movement is r¢ 
flected in Egyptian yarn which is 





The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


me 


After 14 years of the points lower at 160. Declines of 15 
—— hardest mill use has dem- points in American yarn and 10 points in 
= a American cotton have occurred and the 
% ; ) 
11914 oustrated that it is figures are now 172 and 156 respectively. 


al ° Cloth values have lost 12 points at 163, 
Darable—Economical f chica oe 
Write for particulars of the er 
3 . . ~ 
added traverse with corre- Exploit Meade Cotton 


sponding increase in yardage . ; 
an enna Cree this The United States Department of 
Agriculture claims to have demon- 


spool. 

strated that Meade cotton is a desirable 
substitute for Sea Island, both because 
of its early maturing and its fibre char- 
acteristics. It is claimed that experi- 
ments carried on since 1916, on the Sea 
Islands around Charleston, S. C., have 
shown that at least twice as much 
Meade as Sea Island cotton, and not 
less than the short staple varieties, can 
be produced under the same conditions. 
Department Bulletin No. 1030, entitled 
“Meade Cotton, and Upland Long 
Staple Variety Replacing Sea Island,” 
describes the work that has been done. 


20 points 


Prompt Delwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable The same 
high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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ee YARN 1 & "PROCESSING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


ial and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest ae Philadelphia 














GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel! Bullding PHILADELPHIA 






x & Cetton 
Ge -& MERCERIZED 
OY Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 














D. H. ee Pres. eu ; & STEEL, Vice-Pres. a J. GEORGE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. [| °° 2? "#428" "rr" » Toisas 
366 Broadway, New York asian Ste el Cx om p any 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

237 Chestnut —_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
astern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


§ Sy SS Sig 7. 
~~ . > ¥ xt f 
=i Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED — MERINO | SOLD. pasta ornece gepanseyTAton 140 nave THER prope: 


Industrial Yarn Corporation — 'B. STEINMETZ Co,, Inc. 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 


Cotton Yarns ,j.; Mercerize-YARNS —Mercerized 


Attractive propositions to offer on 
Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- 
tures for Heather Effects. 











All Descriptions 






> Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


88 Leonard Street - New York / Sales Office—Drexel Bldg. | 
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Heavy March Notices 
Weaken Cotton Market 


Over 629 Issued Thus Far—Rains in East 
Followed by Clear—Still Time to 
Plant Cotton 

Interest in the market for cotton fu- 
tures this week has continued to be 
largely centered in the March position 
which on Thursday dropped to 22 points 
under the May delivery. The daily ar- 
rivals for delivery on March contracts 
have been heavy and up to Thursday 
about 629 notices had been issued. Ac- 
cording to the best information obtain- 
able about 8,000 bales remain to be in- 
spected at New York this month. 
Naturally the relative heaviness in 
March contracts exerted a more or less 
depressing effect on later positions and 
the whole market has shown little snap 
or evidence of outside speculative in- 
terest. There were many complaints 
about delay to farm work early in the 
week by reason of heavy rains in the 
eastern belt, but with the appearance of 
clearing weather at mid-week, senti- 
ment changed around completely and 
traders were inclined to sell the market 
on the idea that there was yet plenty of 
time to proceed with farm work and 
that a good crop could be produced in 
the East, other things being favorable. 
For a time a good deal of attention was 
paid to flood news from the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley and bulls tried to lay 
stress on the fact that before these 
floods, which were due largely to local 
rains, had passed off, there would pos 
sibly be another flood movement from 
melting snows in the far North. 

Texas advices said there was still 
time for planting cotton and the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin of the Gov- 
ernment was construed as_ rather 
favorable over at least two-thirds of the 
belt while unfavorable over the remain- 
der to the extent that farm prepara- 
tions were said to have been delayed. 








are likely to be considerably less than 


3,000,000 bales. He says that since the 
invisible stocks are usually near’ 1,000,- 
000 bales, it is patent that stocks will be 
much less than the average on July 31, 
which in his opinion is sufficient to lead 
to a large speculative market between 
now and that date. 

Crop preparations in South Carolina 
are about a week late. A large house 
wrote that sales of fertilizers north of 
Columbia would fully equal last year’s 
sales, as the full force of the boll weevil 
has not been felt there and both fertil- 
izer and acreage may be increased. But 
south of Columbia these two will be 10 
per cent. less than a year ago. In the 
opinion of this house, with an average 
season there may be an eleven million- 
bale crop, but it will take a dry June 
and July to enable farmers to put up a 
fight against the boll weevil. The Texas 
Industrial Congress has published a 
summary of its canvass on Texas cot- 
ton acreage this year which shows a 
possible increase of approximately 5 
per cent. over 1921. The Congress said 
that its information showed that many 
non-resident land owners and some 
bankers and merchants are insisting 
that the tenant farmers shall plant a 
full acreage. The tenant farmer com- 
prises 53 per cent. of all farmers in 
Texas. A well-known New Orleans 
house points out that the world’s carry- 
over at the close of next July will likely 
be less than last year’s surplus of 9,- 
194,000 bales by about one-half, making 
it imperative for the South to produce 
a crop of at least 12,000,000 bales this 
year as it is possible that a yield of 
13,000,000 bales may prove to be too 
small in the event of British trade im- 
proving because consumption this sea- 
son points to at least 12,500,000 bales, 
against 10,500,000 last season. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


A Washington authority who keeps in Mar. Mar. Last 
close touch with conditions in the cotton Markets. 26. 23. Chg. year. Sales. 
Galveston.. 17.60 17.25 -—-.35 11.75 6,686 
market figures that by July 31 the total Nn. orleans.. 16.75 16.50 —.25 11.50 9,625 
. : Mobile..... 16.50 16.38 —.12 10.76 68 
stocks of cotton in the United States {Oinnan.) 17.88 17.25 —13 12.00 2,271 
$$$ —— Norfolk.... 17.25 17.00 — 25 11.75 4,382 
: 7 New York.. 18.46 17.80 —.60 12.55 .... 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA Augusta... 1700 1688 —12 11.63 ‘S88 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES Memphis... 17.25 17.00 —.25 11.50 6,900 
ag at So oaitinanind St. Louis... 17.50 17.25 —.25 11.50 .... 
eee Mar.i8’ High ao 22 Chg. Houston.... 17.50 17.25 —.25 11.50 12,888 
wae 17.4 17.95 +.08 Dallas...... 17.00 16.75 —.25 11.85 18,291 
a teens a ea ty The following differences on and off 
June .......17. 17.59 17.58 23 middlings are given as compiled from 
= tteeeeee . aoa. — = the reports received by the New York 
Sept. .......16.80 16.97 17.12 +.82 Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
ge wanker 16.69 16.58 16.97 28 ae : . 
oe ev eees aa5 469: + marked are not deliverable on con 
Dec. ‘ 16.40 16.86 .82 tract: 
Tete Wsscccen 16.30 16.20 16.68 88 WHITE GRADES 
OB. wcccces Bee ond Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
SPO TUATION FOR WEEK llas. phis. gomery. — age. 
For FLUCTUATION FO M. F. . -2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00f 2.75¢ 1.98 
- o 6. Gt... 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 2.25¢ 1.51 
New ved vo, COG MC -1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.25¢ .98t 
= York. Orleans. pool. g we ...... 50t .50t .50¢ .75¢ .51t 
Friday, March 17....18.40c 16.75c. 10.75d. g’ _.... “75° “15° “75° “63° “e6* 
Saturday, March 18..18.45c. 16.75c. Holiday y° — -"175° 1.75 1.75* 168° 1.61° 
Monday, March 20...18.40c. 16.75c. 10.75d. seg G. O...2.75* 2.75° 2.75 3.28° 2.61° 
Tuesday, March 21..18.40c. 16.75c. 10.774. seq O° "375° 376° 375° 338° $.64° 
Wednesday, March 22.18.25c. 16.68c. 10.83d. 
‘hursday, March 28.17.80c. 16.50c. 10.81d YELLOW TINGED 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS s. . M Bven 1.00¢ .25° 68° 24+ 
hi Rat peur * .50¢f .25° .25° .23¢ 
a ee eee ae clk 50* 50% 1.00* .75* 1.00¢ 
gia co ; 39 **Middling..2.50* 1.00* 2.00% 1.75* 2.00° 
Galveston ........0. 17.45c. $08,838 279,339 9) atlad 3.5m 61.00% 3.00% 1.75% 3.008 
ew Orleans........ 666s, S00608 Genes CO & &-.-28 See fee Ree ole 
LOMMisssac0sseninne 16.50 8,104 13,803 M. 4.50% 3.50% 4.00% 3.63° 3.89 
ME. sachecnane 17.38c. 121,607 154,254 YELLOW STAINED 
harleston .......0+- sos 15,660 234,592 q@ wr ...... 2.00° 2.00 2.00° 1.18* 1.96° 
filmington ........ 17.15c pepe] oa eee ee wd 8.00° 8.00% 2.75° 32.13* 32.79¢ 
NOrfOlK .....ccccces 17.25c. 131,271 . eemid .4.00* 3.50° 3.75° ° ° 
Zaltimore ......... 18.25c. 2,041 8,338 auins «G0 SEO? STEP 8.809 8.90 
LE acs5bnconed 17.00c. 119,733 148,435 BLUB STAINS 
femphis .........+. 17.25c. 189,326 373,609 eeG we ....8.00° 1.50° 3.25° 1.68* 2.31° 
Lule cccccccces 17.50c. 27,444 29,755 seg ME ....8.50% 2.50% 8.00° 2.63¢ oo. 
fouston ....seeeees 17.40c, 241,896 337,949 eeMiddling .4.50° 3.00% 4.00° 3.63° 3.96* 
Attig TOG .wcveces 16.76c. 63,527 64,651 * Off middling. t On middling. 
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_Nonquitt Spinning Co. 
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Combed Cotton Yarns 


Good-Will 
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The use of Nonquitt yarn promotes 
good-will. The operatives are always 
pleased to see it come into the mill 
for Nonquitt yarn means less trouble 
—the management has the satisfac- 
tion of producing a quality garment 
—the ultimate consumer is pleased 
with the value received. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Selling Agents 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 
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We tie nothing but 
weavers’ knots 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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(JOLAAR ALLL 


gs! BROWN ¢ 


sccntestillaih & Dye Works Co | MERCERIZERS 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


5 
Up 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns : All Grades of Skein Yarns 
and Warps : 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones - Fine Luster and Soft 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns ee ° » 
senegal Finish With Our Special 
Process 


Write for Prices 


Manufacturers of 


Dyers, Bleachers : The Standardized Radmoor Hosiery 
and Mercerizers Hi pe 


of Cotton Yarns in orizi Second and Westmoreland Streets 
Warps or Skeins : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and E 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


LNT ECCT TTT NOE TAT POY OO 


IOOTAOTNTUGAU AUNTIE Teter e 





The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


McConnel & Co.. Ltd. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps Carded and Combed Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
? 
WHITE and COLORED ae and PLY SELL DIRECT 
RRENAUN ANNAHAA LAAN LAUULU wetendnemnaattt mune SUvveeenereyoray vege cg eee TTT TTT 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY ! H. M. REMINGTON 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN hence Representative 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


113 Chestnut St.. Phile.. Pa. 
Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at your Service 


E. Ji McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. } 


CLARENCE hn” MEYERS J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sivk riniSi TAPES and BRAID 
r YARNS GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


Oo ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PF PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
N_ Drexel Building, Philadelphia | For Manufacturers’ Use 


SOLWAY I AY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. ||| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. On Beams, Jack Spoois, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS FAST-BLACKS & COLORS “ie ‘DIRECT 


Steele Cotton Mill Co. 
Lenoir, North Carolina SPINNERS asoieay re 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns Cotton aula ctgpohap Eh Dyeing 
© Carded and Combed, 28 eaching an Bat < foe! 
Quality Counts reg ica Ply | Mills at Coventry. Rf. re i 


Samples Submitted on Re@uest 


adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery, 


dress goods and insulating wires. 
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Cotton Markets—C ontinued 


Broader Trend in South 
Less Discount on Low Grades of Cotton 
Than Expected 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—TIhe market here, 

luding staple cottons, displays a 

idening tendency and there is bettter 

ling under the influence of increas- 
inquiry supposed to come from Liv- 

ool. Some grades are becoming 

tably scarce, and these include blues 

ch a year ago sold as low as 5c a 
pound but now are bringing around 15 
cents; a year ago they were considered 
a drug on the market, but scarcity, 
which seems to have stimulated de- 
mand, has about wiped out the discount 
which at one time amounted to 700 to 
800 points. 

The trade seems to have guessed 
wrong once more. When the season 
started it was assumed that the high 
quality of the new crop would make 
it easy to move, and that it would move 
rapidly while the accumulated low 
grades carried over from previous 
crops would have to be worked off 
gradually. The reverse has been true. 
The banks are partly responsible for 
this; for a year or two they have been 
confronted with the problem of dis- 
posing of the low grades. 

Acreage Opinion Changes 

Opinion is gradually undergoing 
change as to probable acreage this year; 
a month ago it was the almost univer- 
sal belief that acreage, compared with 
last year, would be increased largely. 
Now everyone seems at sea. The dis- 
position is to plant more and still more 
cotton, but financial conditions are un- 
favorable. The weather is more favor- 
able for farming operations; but much 
of the low lands are under water. The 
Mississippi River at Memphis is at 
flood stage, and is expected to rise for 
another week, and to reach 40 feet on 
the guage, which would be 6.5 feet be- 

high water mark of 1913, 

Uncertainties as to the new crop are 
strengthening the determination of 
those who are able to hold cotton, but 
inability to obtain new credit is causing 
many to sell in order to make the new 
planting. The country supply merchant 
is almost a thing of the past. The 
country banker is not in position to 
extend much credit, and city banks 
have put the cotton factor under a lid 
and are sitting on it. Only a few are 
independent of the banker. 

A sale of middling 1 5/16 staple at 
30c was reported here during the week, 
while a sale of strict middling full 
1/4 at 30c. was also reported; strict mid- 
lling 1 3/16 brought 27c, with strict low 
middling, bright, 1 3/16, selling at 
23'4c. Middling to strict middling full 
1 1/16 cotton of river character, 


the previous week and 59,111 the week 
before 

On the basis of first sales from fac 
tors’ tables premium staples are quot- 
able, with little offering, as follows 
strict middling 1% staples 28 to 32c, 
nominal; 1 3/16 26 to 29c; 1 1/8 22 to 
26c: 1 1/16 18 to 22c 

Gross receipts during the week were 
14,035 bales against 23,290 last year and 
17,500 the year before; shipments 21,- 
746 against 22,667 and 22,330; net re- 
ceipts 1,825 against 6,604 and 8851, 
making total since Aug. 1, net, 300,107 
against 336,829 and 521,586. The total 
stock is 195,206, a decrease of 3,000 for 
the week, against 370,887 last year an 
increase of 600 for the week, and 
against 294,082 the year before, a de- 
crease of 75 bales for that week. The 
unsold stock in hands of Memphis fac- 
tors, estimated, is 102,000 bales, an in- 
crease of 1,000 for the week, against 
277,000 last year and 207,000 the year 
before. The increase in the unsold 
stock is due to a plus correction of 
about 4,000 bales in the running count 
of the total stock. 





Extra Staple Cottons 





Buyers Indifferent, with Little Quotable 
Change in Prices 

Boston, Mar. 22.—The market for all 
varieties of extra staple cottons is prac- 
tically unchanged, with buyers indif- 
ferent and with shippers eager for of 
fers, but unwilling to make concessions 
excepting on firm bids. More domestic 
staples of the grades and lengths in 
largest supply can be had at minimum 
figures than were available last week, 
but sales at concessions have been too 
few to warrant a change in quotations. 

The Egyptian futures and spot mar- 
kets have fluctuated within compara 
tively narrow limits, but with no buy- 
ing of importance in this country. A 
moderate improvement in demand is re- 
ported in Liverpool and Continental 
markets. Alexandria cables comment 
upon low water in the Nile, but the 
situation will not become serious unless 
the rainy season closes in April without 
heavy rains. 

Average prices of strict middling hard 
western cotton for prompt and April 
shipments are as follows: 


1 Tn 6 Wi cmanende be eewae wes 20% to 2ic 
R DPBS WOR wsvccesccccccess 22% to 23c 
Ai SN. bs Hero 6 ce wne'ee.esecs's 27% to 28%c 
EL B7UG WOR cccccvccossesccecs 33 to 34c 
RU. TOE: ovine svc ccccesetcncace 35 to 36c 


Egyptian Prices and Statistics 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for March-April ship- 
ment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: March 
22—-Medium Sakelarides, 32%c.; me- 
dium uppers, 255%c. This is a decline 
for the week in Sak. of Sc. and an ad- 
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Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Go. 


Cuatranooca, TExn 





Standard Processing Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Coosa Manufacturing Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 





A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 





Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian, Representatives : 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS 


Toronto Montreal 





LOLOTMN STEINMAN OLOM Ou oOo OOo Lo Talya 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 


DYERS—BLEACHERS 


SHDDOODaarE! 


ught around 2lc and creeks 17 to vance of %c. in uppers. They report 
IS. Pine Bluff, Ark., reports a sale of Closing prices March 22 on the Alexan- 
strict middling 1% at 34c, which was dria exchange as follows: March 
the highest price reported during the (Sak.) $36.50, off 10 points from March 


CoGeaneererrcgts 


Cotton"Warps and Skein Yarn 


ig 


I. week. G ; id- 15; April ) $24.95, up 50 points : : 
veek rreenwood, Miss., reports mid- ; April (uppers Jd, UP OU | 

—— lling full 1 3/16 sold at 30c, strict mid- Pima Cotton Quotations Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 

SS. full 1 3/16 at 32c. following quotations on Pima cottons 


Market Statistics under date of March 22: No. 1, 35c.; 
‘asis, middling, 10 markets, averaged No. 2, 33c.; No. 3, 3lc. 
8c, against 17.33c the previous week, —— 


Wastes Move Slowly 


CUT oo Fel) 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


the May contract in New York 

1 Saturday at 17.98c, compared 

18.03c the previous week. Mem- Good Southern Demand for Northern 
middling is quoted at 17.25c, a de- Strips—Slight Improvement in Export 
e of 25 points for the week. Sales Boston.—The cotton waste market is 

amounted to 7,050 bales against inactive but quite steady. The one bright 
25 the previous week and 6,650 the spot is the demand for strips. “The 
k before. The 10 markets report- South,” remarked a prominent dealer, 
sales of 59,703 bales against 52,368 (Continued on page 97) 





ling full 1 3/16 at 3lc, and good mid- Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 


Office: 
Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford,*Phila., Pa. 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SSF WORSTED YARNS cotoss tice 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, Mass. 


’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 











ASHWORTH -OQDELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





“ASH 
| 





| Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 
Selling Agents 


Yarn for Men’s Wear £88 Gennes Bh., BSexden. Blass. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 















Boston Agency Philadelphia Office New York Agency 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 





F. A. STRAUS @ CO.| 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ane Knitting 


Mills, Se ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 


D. GOFF & SONS, tre. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted 


Yarns 
Bradford System 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR . 











French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
| WOONSOCKET 


PERCY A, LEGGE, soston | 


Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
Mssuiacturerse! WORSTED YARNS WORSTED SPINNERS 


Im the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures; and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 


Worsted Yarns Still 
Waiting on Market 





No Sales of Moment—Stock Lots a Big 
Factor—Production Costs a Problem 
—Curtailment Anticipated 


There is really no alteration in the 

generally quiet aspect of the worsted 
yarn market. Dealers say there is lit- 
tle use trying to sell yarns to-day, as 
buyers are not interested in them at 
prices named, even where there seems 
to be an easier tendency. These for 
the most part are found in surplus 
yarns from stock, which dealers are in 
position to offer for manufacturers who 
own them at prices below quotations 
to-day. In fact these stock lots can 
be offered at from 15 to 25c. lower 
than prevailing spinners’ quotations. 
Curtailed operations in both spinning 
and weaving mills are noted as a 
result of the inability of manu- 
facturers in both branches to recede 
from their price position, and their re- 
fusal to make up stock goods or yarns 
at present high costs. 

The aggravating delay in definite ac- 
tion on the tariff, and the necessary 
uncertainty as to the basis of duties 
on both wools and goods, is regarded 
as one of the greatest factors in bring- 
ing about the present quiet condition 
of the trade. Buyers under such con- 
ditions, it is argued, cannot but feel 
it to be their wisest course to move 
along step by step. There are also 
many who emphasize the necessity of 
reduction to a definite basis in the mat- 
ter of labor in the clothing industry, 
so that this trade will be able to operate 
on a price level which will command 
a larger consumption. When this prob- 
lem is settled, it is argued there should 
develop a good demand for goods. It 
is predicted that the clean-up con- 
dition of both goods and yarns, will 
eventually bring about demand _ for 
more goods, at which time values will 
be regulated by prevailing raw ma- 
terial costs, as well as manufacturing 


terial 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 







2-128 to 2-168, low common..... 90 — 95 
2-208 to 2-248, low \%.......... 100 —1 05 
2-208 to 2-268, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-268 to 2-808, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-308 to 2-828, % blood, 8S. A....115 —1 30 
RAR Oey GMININS G:00 5.6 0's o-cneecpaid 126 —1 30 
en i I Sai oa os.kuie soar 130 —1 385 
2-268 % blood.. -.1 35 —1 40 
2-328 % blood.. -.1 40 —1 46 
2-368 % Dblood..... -140 —1 50 
2-268 to 2-808, % blood. -170 —1 75 
3-328 % blood......... -170 —1 75 
2-365 % blood....... -180 —1 90 
2-408 % blood..... .185 —1 95 
2-50s high % blood -2165 —2 30 
ott | ee -2 26 —2 35 
2-608 fine....... -.2 60 —2 80 
2-403 Australian. -205 —2 15 
2-50s Australian. . .240 —2 60 


2-668 Australian 
2-70s Australian 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
1 


—3 00 
—3 35 


ed, are 25 —1 80 
1-208 high quarter..........0..0. 140 —1 45 
SOOO SE, Is £sc0n0s000cs0ees 165 —1 60 
ROOST MS cass catweekn awe 1656 —1 65 
SORE CME Les ehcas be Meihes 170 —1 80 
oo RSS 185 —1 90 
BOONE cCsc been a lesas 6600 ss0a> aus 210 —2 35 
2-000 ROURIIIN ccc ccccrescé se 210 —Z 15 
BOON, SN, Wii n.0'6s060:6 50a 240 —2 50 
1-603 fine Australian............ 290 —8 00 
a fine Australian............ 320 —3 25 
ENITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
f SYSTEM 
2-53 to 2-108, % blood......... 110 —1 15 
2-lle to 3-208, % blood......... 1156 —1 20 
3-208 to 2-808, % blood......... 120 —1 30 
3-168 to 3-208, % blood......... 130 —1 40 
2-208 to 2-30m % blood......... 140 —1 60 





charges. Stock lots continue to be one 
of the big factors in the present mar- 
ket, but are gradually being worked 
up into goods at cost. When a buyer 
now wants yarns, he seldom, if ever 
approaches a spinner, but seeks the 
dealer handling these stock lots. 
Weaving Demand Small 

There is still extreme quiet noted in 
the demand for men’s wear yarns. It 
is stated that spinners of these yarns 
are not averaging three days per week, 
with even curtailed operations on these 
days, so that production is at low ebb. 
Consumption is ona parasreports show 
weavers similarly curtailed in many in- 
stances, with limited business booked 
so far this season. It is asserted that 
if a fine worsted could be developed 
at around $2.00, manufacturers would 
be able to book a good business, but 
prevailing wool and yarn costs make 
this impossible. Therefore the deadlock 
continues. The situation in the dress 
goods trades is practically the same, 
with dull monotony and devoid of any 
new features. New _ business being 
hooked is said to be in exceedingly 
small volume. 

Prices Uncertain 

[he lack of business makes it im- 
possible to consider yarn prices estab- 
lished, and the existence of stock lots 
of yarn, previously referred to, is a 
constant disturbing factor. Dealers de- 
clare all prices to-day are from 15 
to 30 per cent higher than they were in 
December last, although they are still 
below new wool costs. This it is as- 
serted is the basis manufacturers must 
figure to play safe. 

Knitters Also Mark Time 
Marking time seems to be the condi- 


tion in knitting yarns, with less de- 
mand noted for sweaters and fancy 
knit goods. New business on these 


goods is said to be retarded by higher 
prices, so manufacturers are not 
anxious to place orders for more yarns. 
There are also requests for delayed 
deliveries against contracts occasional- 
ly noted. The usual staple yarns for 
jersey cloth continue dull. There is 
said to be decidedly more interest in 
combination worsted and silk, and art 
silk, for these goods, with apparently 





a start of new business for this line. 
Hosiery yarns are reported to be less 
active, although sampling is reported 
for the coming season. Present in- 
dications seem to point to a large use 
of pastel shades and mixes for the 
coming season. 
Yarns Perplexing 

Limited New Business—Difficult Situa- 


tion in Wool and Tops 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market is 
as unsatisfactory as ever. No improve- 
ment at all can be reported this week. 
From all sides come accounts of declin- 
ing interest in worsted goods and men’s 
wear fabrics in particular seem to be 
almost entirely neglected. The fine 
weaving yarn situation is quite depress- 
ing: the situation is so involved; fine 
wools are high priced and fine tops 
also; spinners find it impossible to sell 
varns based upon present wool and tops 
cost. ‘ 

The market is distinctively hesitant 
and uncertain. The tariff situation is 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summe Boston 
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* Sell 


F Direct 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted i Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 








for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
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BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
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Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers o1 


FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Selling Agent: Thomas H. Ball 


Philadelphia Boston Providence 


New York 
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derwear. Broad Silk and Ribbon 
Manufacturers 
nd 3 ply mun silk yarns in 
e up to 40 3 or 60 2, put 
om S, nae i roa 
grey or dyed 
We can make prompt deliveries 
n singles in all sizes up to 62/1 
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Send for samples « 
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| The Cortcell Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills 


For Hosiery, Garment, Glove, Un- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Florence, Mass. 


Spun Silk Yarns 
“THE “MURDOCK” | 
: 
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3 
| 
a 
a 
Keep Your Spindles ao equipped 


with t 
Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods 
| ane & — Co, “Sa 
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DEAL 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 
LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 
American Water Softener Co. 


8, E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 






| Capacity 

40,000 

Yards 
Daily 














Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’’ Wide. coatings, Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and seys, Jersey Cloths, Broadc loths, Pile 
Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. Fabrics, Bolivias, ‘Duvetyns, Velours 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, and General Knitting Frame Prod- 
Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- ucts. 


Mascher and Turner Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Near Front and Columbia Aves 
New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming and 
splicing threads for hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers. Accurate color matching. Prompt 
deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 








“hea AND MERINO 


D emence) SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
exzseczena THOMAS H. BALL 


Bo nN SELLING AGENT 







WEW YORK 
MILWAUNMEE 
CLEVELAND 





SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. Sxtpinc'si? 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Millis: Bethichem, Pa.; eee ; Soranten, Pa. on York Soeeeeeiens Wm. Ryte & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 


cetown 
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RADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


and Double Loop Bands 





DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manwfacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. *72!:"** Philadelphia, Pa. 





United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 


TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 





Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 
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| Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 
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EUTRASOL 


Ve75 
for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 
No Soap 
No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 
Free Winding 
Quick Stripping 


We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 


servation. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 
41 Park Row New York 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Bleached Colors —§Heathers 





Gray 





POUL Neen AA OL i 


Ludwig Littauer & Co, 7 
THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
Sn enNe Artificial Silk A 


HUA AMATO ETN 


Domestic and 

cerized, Polishe 2 
and Turkey Rea = 
Cotton, N = 
ar d/ Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
30-38 East 33d St., New York = 


Silk Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, 3¢4CON and YONKERS 8. Y 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 


antmerING Y ARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 






Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


(a) MERA 





nearer settlement and the duty of 33c. 
a pound clean content seems now to have 
been decided upon definitely. But more 
important than the raw wool duty is 
the question of compensatory duty on 
fabrics and semi-manufactured products 
generally. This is the critical point in 
the program from the manufacturing 
standpoint. 

Spinners in this market report little 


produce tops at the best quoted prices. 

The noil market is less active but 
prices for its classifications are main- 
tained close to the top. Noils have had 
a considerable rise from the first of the 
year and fine noils for several weeks 
have been selling at about 65-70 per 
cent. of clean wool value. It is hardly 
likely that fine noils will go any higher, 
unless the fine wool market should take 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


| PRICE PRICE | 
PER POUND PER POUND 
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new business coming in. The knitting 
nd holds up fairly well and prices to 
knitters have been on the whole satis- 
factory. But opinion on Summer Street 
s to the effect that a 33c. pound clean 
ontent duty, while it may slightly de- 
press fine wool prices, will tend to raise 
the prices of low and medium wool. In 
this case knitting yarns may have to 
dvance. During the last few days low 
tops, including 46s, have advanced. 


Tops Spotty 





Fine and Mediums Inactive, Low Cross- 
breds Bought—Noils Are Less Active 
Boston.—Still another quiet week in 

tops. Trade has slowed down consider- 

ably. Tops, grading down to 46s are a 

shade easier, while tops grading from 

36s up to 46s are a trifle higher. This 
represents about the net change for the 
week. 

A small amount of business has been 
placed in the finer grades, a little more 
n medium grades, 46s, 44s and 40s have 
been neglected, but some good business 
has been done in 36s for the account 

f carpet manufacturers. As an ex- 
planation of this buying, it is said that 
ong carpet wools are not over plenti- 
ful at the present time and that the 36s 
tops are sufficiently low in price to en- 
ible substitution. Ruling quotations in 
tops are as follows: Fine $1.45; half 
blood $1.30; short French combing $1.30; 
high three-eighths blood $1.00; average 
three-eighths blood 95c.; low three- 
eighths &85c.; high quarter blood 8lc.; 
46s, 65-70c.; 44s, 55-57c.; 40s, 44- 
46c.; 36s, 42-43c. It is considered not 
inlikely that tops grading 44s and 46s 
will advance in price, inasmuch as the 
supplies of wool on Summer Street are 
running short and top makers cannot 
afford to take wools out of bond and 


| 
| 
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another jump upward, which at the pres- 
ent time is considered unlikely. 





Spun Silk Irregular 
Prices Unchanged and Business Is of 
Narrow Proportions 
No change of any moment has taken 
place in the spun silk market since last 
week. In certain sections of the market 
spinners report satisfactory business, 
while in other sections trading is de- 
clared to be confined to extremely nar- 
row proportions. As a matter of fact 
the majority of buyers are not in 

position to operate. 

Prices were unchanged at close of 
business Wednesday. 
BBB oc <n cnn ORO 20-2 . 5.05 


50-2 


10-2 4.40 
40-2 


60-1 4.50 
30-2 





Sellers Optimistic 





Demand for Artificial Silk Continues 
Satisfactory—Prices Firm 

Conditions in the artificial silk mar- 
ket show no change from last week, one 
large factor is completely sold up until 
August, and the demand generally is 
said to be satisfactory. Prices are well 
maintained and there is nothing in the 
situation that would suggest a change in 
current levels in the near future. Sell- 
ers are optimistic over the situation. 

Increased production is being urged 
and mills are striving to bring the sup- 
ply in equilibrium with the demand. 

Prices given out at close of business 
Wednesday follow: 

300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached .. sa’ -o- - $3.65 

Grade B—Bleached - 2.45 

Grade C—Bleached ; - 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached .. - $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached .. . 2.60 


Grade C—Bleached . -. 2.40 


Merino Yarns 


A. 











FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and 





RANDALL & BRO. 


Incer perated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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(1848) 


TEXTILE 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta. P. & R. RR. 





3 116-122 Federal Street, 


Scoured and Carbonized 


EUOQUDANNEL ALLEN CAEL 


_*F arnsworth, 


tablished 1848 


Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phile., Pa. 


QUASUUALLLL CUCM ULLLALEMEDCTEET CEST COTE A OEE 


Stevenson & Co. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions mouse end sold on commission 


Consignments sol 


Boston, Mass. 


QUOLUUUUASUAUL GALLIANO CODES VETS OATES 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 


TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., een England 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - 
18 W. Austin Avenue - 
140 S. Front Street 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. 


IDAHO—WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


Commission 
Scourers 


and 
Makers 
of 
Scoured 
Carded 
and Felted 
Wools 


185 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston 
Chicago 
- Philadelphia 


Boston, Mass. 


252 Summer Street 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
roreicn WOOL vomestic 


: BOSTON 





Central Textile Machinery Co. 


ERECTORS O 


Lock Box 912 
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SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 


ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 


DONATE I TMT ELLA 





Scouring Agents 
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Wool Markets 





Dull, Heavy Market 
For All Wools 


New Tariff, 33c. Clean, Likely to Depress 
Fine and Enhance Medium Values— 
Summer St. Without Large Stocks 

Boston.—Virtue seems to have gone 
out of the wool market. Business is 
very quiet. There is no energy either 
of mind or movement. This is looking 
at things in a broad way. Some buying 
is going on and one or two fleece wool 
houses report fairly good business. 
Delaine is selling at 48c. and during the 
past two weeks approximately 250,000 
pounds of this wool have been sold. 
Ohio clothing in sizable lots has also 
been disposed of at from 38 to 39c. 

That 33c. a pound clean content will 
be the duty on raw wool seems at the 
time of writing quite well assured. The 


Street anticipates such a duty. Apart 
from other influences the natural ef- 
fect of this provision will be to 


strengthen quotations for medium wools 
and soften quotations for fine wools. 
When the tariff becomes effective fine 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday} 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .40—45 
Fine del...... 48—52 % blood...... 40—43 
% blood...... 44—48 \% blood...... 39—40 
~ pipe AND NEW YORE 
Fine del...... —48 % blood...... 39—42 
Fine cloth’g. ‘Se_38 % to % bi’'d.35—38 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 38—42 % blood...... 34—37 
% blood...... 36—38 Common ..... 25—27 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

8p’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo..... 80—865 BRO csccecs 70—75 
Sp. middle Fall free...... 60—65 
counties ...75—80 Fall defects...45—50 
S’'th 12mo..... 75—80 Carbonized ...60—65 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo...95—1.00 Fine fall..... 70—75 
Fn. 8mo...... 80—85 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Sco 
Fine ......- 95—1 60 Lambs’ bs 60—70 
A. super...... 80—90 C’bgs Gn..... 75—85 
B. super...... 65—70 Medium ..... 565—60 
CS. GUPSF.cccss 45—50 CORFSO coccess 40—45 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fin.1.00—1.05 Fine cloth’g.95—1.00 


Do., % bid...90—95 Fine medium .85—95 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fime® ccccece 9$5—1.00 Fine medium .80—90 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

FIMO .ccssed 90—1.00 % blood...... 75—80 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med’m.90—1.00 Fine cloth’g..85—95 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing ..... 27—29 Turkey ...... 30—31 
Carding ...... 22—25 SD wcenescs 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice... .80—85 % blood....23—24 
Combing, % blood....27—29 
good..... 75—80 % blood....30—32 
Clothing, Merino - -34—36 
choice. ...60—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 60—55 Lincoln ....11—12 
Australian: High % bid.17—18 
Fine ...... 90—105 
66-588 ..... 60—65 
CEB cccceses 85—95 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ....28—380 Ist clip...28—30 
Whd, col..... —_.. 2nd clip. .28—80 
Angora ...... 14—16 Mongolian: 
Awassi ...... 20—22 UWrOO cccccs 20—22 
Karadi ...... 20—32 Nanchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
White .cce 20—22 ae 14—16 
Colors ..... 20—22 Camel's hair 
China: (Russian)...—. 
Combing ...17—18 Servian skin 
Wid. ball. ..28—36 WOO... cvccce _ 
wid. open East India: 
ee 17—20 Kandahar ..27—30 
Willowed ..15—20 Vickan’r ...30—38 
Unwild. ~-13—14 SJOTIA ccoces 35—45 
Szechuen Gray ...... 25—27 
assortm't.14—15 
Cordova ..... 13—16 
Donskel ........— 


wools in bond will be taken out at prices 
that will come pretty close to ruling quo- 
tations for delaine and staple territory. 
At the present time Adelaide 64s can be 
landed in Boston 75-78c.; an addition of 
33c. will swing the price to around $1.10. 
This is within a cent or two of the clean 
price of these domestic wools at the 
present time. 

Contracting in the West has ceased. 
There is no incentive or reason at the 
present time for the East to operate. 
To buy at growers’ prices would bring 
clean cost of wool higher than could be 
supported by a 33c. clean content duty. 
The depression in wool textile manu- 
facturing which seems to be rather on 
the increase is also another factor. 
Summer Street is sharing the anxieties 
of manufacturers at this point. Com- 
pensatory duties on yarns, tops and 
fabrics, about which little is said at the 
moment, are to them vital to the situa- 
tion. “It will be perfectly futile,” said 
a leader in the market, “to keep out 
foreign wools if an adequate duty on 
manufactured products makes it possi- 
ble for goods to come into the country 
at prices our manufacturers cannot pos- 
sibly meet.” 

Summer Street Not Overstocked 

Summer Street had another slow 
week. Wool buying in every depart- 
ment has eased off very considerably. 
Even the demand for pulled and scoured 
wools is much less urgent and in smaller 
volume. Summer Street had not a great 
amount of wool to sell at the first of 
the year, and up to the middle of this 
month 35,000,000 pounds approximately 
have come in from the West, and 40,- 
000,000 pounds from abroad. A large 
percentage of the imports was carpet 
wool; the clothing wools have gone for 
the greater part, into bond. On the bal- 
ance perhaps, Summer Street has a little 
more wool to sell than it had at the 
beginning of the year though this is by 
no means certain, inasmuch as some 
21,000,000 pounds have been shipped out 
by rail and deliveries by motor truck 
will total not far from a similar amount. 

Inactivity features each department 
Even the buying of scoured wools is 
falling away. Frices are a trifle softer, 
but no marked decline is at all likely, 
inasmuch as the wool supply of the coun- 
try, when compared with consumption 
during the last few years, is distinctly 
short. The regular tariff will impos: 
a duty of 33c. a pound, clean content, 
and without ad valorem feature; this 
means that South American crossbreds 
worth less than one-half the price of fine 
wools, will have to pay the same duty 
This, in effect, is a discriminatory tariff 
against import of crossbreds, and_ th: 
knowledge of the fact is probably the 
reason why crossbreds have been taken 
out of the South American market at 
relatively low prices, and put into bond 
during the last few months. 

Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday 


as follows: 





are 
1922 1921 
SPOUROETES ...0s%a00 . 1,692,700 1,200,300 
PUREE. cca ekahanunie es Boe eee 32,745, O86 
Total. : 8,775,300 33,945,3 
Receit pts ¢ f wor | i ) unds, s ec Ja 
uary 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are as follows: 
1922 1921 
Domestic . 36,691,600 11,361,961 
Foreign . 49,634,600 106,576,230 
Total. . 86,326,200 117,938,191 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
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ing and including March 22 are as fol- 


lows: 
Boston & Maine..........eeeeeees 
Mystic Wharf 
By sea 
Grand Junction . 
Boston & Albany. 
New Haven 


WMotah. ccccocvceccvecsecseecsces 
Shipments during previous week. . 
Shipments same week last year... 
Shipments thus far for 1922...... 
Shipments same period 1921...... 


Quiet Market Generally 


Wools in Limited Supply Restrict Trad- 
ing in Desirable Grades 
PHILADELPHIA.—The activities of the 
market are limited because of reduced 
stocks of desirable wools on hand to 
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31,020,300 
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offer. A moderate demand is, how- 
ever, reported, chiefly for three-eighths 
and quarter blood, but no big opportuni- 
ties for trading. In such cases efforts 
are made to buy the wools at a little 
lower price. Dealers state they could 
part with some of these wools at about 
lc. to 2c. under the top market prices, if 
they felf warranted in accepting these 
offers. 
Few Sales Reported 

Sales this week are few. In fact sev- 
eral houses had nothing to report ex- 
cept sample lots at open prices on which 
prospective buyers are making tests. In 
the absence of any really desirable 
wools in quantity, dealers declare they 
find it difficult to test out the market so 
that they can determine where prices 
really stand. There is considered to be 
little real change from the basis pre- 
viously noted, with average fine at 95c. 
to $1.00; half bloods, 80c. to 85c.; 
three-eighths, 70c. to 75c.; quarter 
bloods, 60c. to 65c. Sample lots are re- 
ported moved on this basis on both 
three-eighths and fine territory; a small 
of of unwashed quarter blood sold at 
34c.; burry wools sold at 26c. 


Scoured East India Active 


Scoured and pulled wools also share 
the general inactivity of the market. 
Dealers state they are now seeking busi- 





ness only among manufacturers, as 
other dealers show little interest in 
offers of wools as a rule. Wooler 


Wool Markets—Continued 





RAW WOOLS 
: 


mills, however, which had been actively 
engaged, are now said to be feeling some 
effects of a decline in business, and it is 
not always so easy to arouse interest in 
wools. Prices are reported somewhat 
easier under this occasional business. 
Specialties afford the best chances to 
sell East Indias are reported attracting 
more attention, as many houses say 
manufacturers are finding them adapted 
to more purposes than tweeds for ex- 
ample. This is largely due to more at- 
tention paid to scouring these wools, so 
that they present a better appearance 
and less harsh feel than usual. Blanket 
manufacturers, as well as good grade 
men’s wear manufacturers, are reported 
using them successfully. Gray wools 





PRICE 
PER POUND 
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sell at 37c., with domestic gray at 48c. to 
49c.; white wools at 40c. to 45c., against 
a similar B. super selling around 60c. 


Raw Silk Quiet 


Reports Current in Market of Another 
Price Pegging Campaign in Yokohama 
The local raw silk market is quict 

with prices lower. Mills are reported 

to be covering for current needs in a 

hand-to-mouth way. 

The Yokohama market is quiet and 
weak. Cables report the inception of 
another price pegging campaign on the 
basis of 1720 yen for double extras. 
Stocks remain in the neighborhood of 
19,000 bales. 

Cables from Milan report the market 
quiet. Reelers are anxious for business 
and are willing to name lower prices, but 
the lire exchange is a handicap to vol- 
ume in trading. 

Canton is quiet, with prices above the 
New York market. Buying for Amer- 
ican account is practically dormant. 





Prices given out at close of business | 


on Wednesday follow: 


Kansai Double Extra 13/15. 
Kansai Extra 13/15 
Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 
Filature Best No. 1....... 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 
Filature Sinshul No. 1 13/15 
Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style..... 
Canton, 20/22, new style.... 


ITALIAN. 


Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
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A. W. Buh mann 


Textile Engineer 
New York 


























200 Fifth Avenue 


Double Shuttle 
VELVET and PLUSH Looms 


WOOD TANKS 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 


We are prepared to design and manufacture any 
type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for any purpose. 


Write for Catalog 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





























“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


For 


Cotton Raw Stock 


‘“It Prevents Harshness’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 
Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, 


Phiiadelphia, Penna. 


Circle Plows, Roller Covering, Roller Leather 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





































































































Gumbineky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Greders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys « Specialty 
Chicago—Dlinois 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 























Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


SHIRLEY MILLS 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL Old South Building 


Sales Office; Boston, Mass. Patents and Patest Causes 
(Chelsea Station) 
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Trade Marks, 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Indifferent Interest 
in Recovered Fibres 





Deflated Substitutes Surrounded by High 
Priced Wool Wastes and By-Products, 
Yet Fail to Attract Attention 
Boston.—The reworked wool situa- 
tion is without change. Woolen mill 
purchasing is apparently not increasing 
and it may again become a real problem 
in the near future to secure sufficient 
business to keep the substitute plants 

going. 

Recovered fibres are far from enjoy- 
ing their old time favor. First they 
were pushed aside by an abundance of 
low priced wools and then by an abun- 
dance of wool by-products also low 
priced; but at the present time wools 
are relatively scarce and quite high and 
the by-products of wool, also high 
priced are coming into the market in 
constantly decreasing volume owing to 
declining activity in worsted manufac- 
turing. Should the woolen industry 
continue its activities at anywhere near 
present level, there ought to be more of 
an opening for recovered fibres. Woolen 
mills have bought extensively and put 
into consumption large quantities of 
noils and mill wastes. The production 
of these by-products, largely of wor- 
sted origin, is now falling away. Here 
then may be seen a probable outlet for 
the fibres covered by this industry. In- 
creased woolen activity and decreased 
worsted activity, other things being 
equal, will drive woolen manufacturers 
into the recovered fibre market. 

Woolen mills, while quieter than a 
month ago, are still moving under con- 
siderable momentum and_ consuming 
large quantities of scoured wools, pulled 
wools, mill wastes and noils. These 
materials are all relatively high priced, 
as compared with recovered wools. The 
wool market has had a considerable rise 


; Rags, Substitutes and Waste | 





this year and the upward movement was 
communicated to all its by-products; 
but so far as recovered wools are con- 
cerned they are pretty much on the same 
level that they were three months ago. 
It would seem as though this fact ought 
to gain some recognition in the near 
future and a better demand arise for 
substitutes. 

The neglect of substitute fibres is just 
as marked in Great Britain as in the 
United States. The British woolen in- 
dustry normally consumes an immense 
amount of recovered fibre and is indeed 
a large importer of rags under anything 
like normal conditions. The utter neg- 
lect into which woolen rags have fallen 
is demonstrated by the falling away in 
the British rag imports for 1921 of 90 
per cent., as compared with pre-war 
year 1913. Total rags imported in 1913 
were 118,262,000 pounds; in 1921 12,160,- 
000 pounds. 


Mill Wastes Quieter 

There is less doing in the mill waste 
market. Dealers are finding it more 
difficult to dispose of their commodities 
at the high level now prevailing. They 
are not, however, cutting their prices 
to consumers. It might be fair to say 
that slight concessions are the present 
feature of the market. White materials 
lead in interest with fine white worsted 
threads coming first and then card 
wastes. Colored materials are less in 
demand, although there has been during 
the last few days a little buying of 
medium and fine threads. 


As compared with a month ago the 
market is less confident. Everything 
then was going full blast; prices were 
rising daily and quotations were made 
on material which at the beginning of 
the year would have seemed incredible. 
It has now become a question in the 
minds of some dealers who bought ma- 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 


Fine White lap waste.......... $95 —105 
Medium colored lap waste...... 45 — 60 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 70 — 75 
Fine white Australian ring 
MEE: aniecavnnenecnewonvateas 965 —105 
Fine white ring waste.......... 90 — 95 
Fine white Australian thread 
CED. Badd Wedsbenet cece seces 65 — 70 
Hard Ends— 
Pe SND. ws cecssccesns oo & 65 
Medium white 40 45 





Medium REE. ba cscs vane Seon 19 


26 

Cease. S0berG. .occcvessscacves 12 15 
Australian white card waste, 

GEOR o vcvessccesccscesesceces 35 40 

Fine white card waste, clean... 33 38 


Medium white card waste, clean 25 — 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 18 — 17 


Colored card waste, medium.... 8 10 
Coarse colored card............ 2 6 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 


Prices generally nominal Cents 

per Ib. 

ND ceo k 60sec a vektvebeasetne es 22—23 
ID noes we we ts caugueeuveees 22—23 
GPOOM GOTHO ccccccccccvccesccesssese 25—27 
PE MING oc cncweceocsbesedevucecees 23—24 
BE IO sc ccroccccccesesavesocesse 20—21 
I MED no un en os snd 0906659000000 32—34 
White flannels and serges............ 26—23 





Beene TIED wccccccescvece 
Red knits .... 


ts cnn che case usesesssneeuned 29—31 
ame Taeht merimes. ...cccccccccccsvs 35—36 
Dime Gark meerimes. ..ccccccccccecssese 19—20 
EEE ces escevrveccreceeviseercccees 26—28 
co ye PTT ee 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds..............+. 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds.............+. 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds.............. 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds............. 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Pane GS vc vncccccccescccecece $s — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 6 — 6 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
WOOT, cccccccccceseecsconecs is — 14 
RD bisa weetowsndcy canvass 17 — 18 


Black and white........... 





terials from other dealers, paying high 








WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 


Serges— 
MPEEOD wtaetcuntvuday acaanad 25 — 26 
BMD: cncvcvcesscessseacncees 15 — 16 
EES S:bneshesewessseenseree 19 — 20 
BEOWR. ccccccvesccvcssscese 21 — 22 
CPO oc cccsccccsecesccesese 20 — 21 
DE cos ekesteedacnseeoesw 18 — 26 
ME cb nde. veeunsassuwanness 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coaree light ..ccccscseccees 5%— 6 
PEED canes eueuassenawe 15 — 17 
Semree GO ..ccccccccscess 2%¥— 3% 
Dime WERE cccccccecccccces 9 — 10 
PED stkckcevawesacamn 9 — 10 
Serges— 
RD. seve sees vteene ses eeas 12 — 14 
DN. sé bcwewccdcessncnvese 9 — 10 
ED ov decsedcecocenoeesoess 6 — 7 
SE ee eg oo us ae SS 6 — 6% 
i hse ee vb eusnusseneen es 12 — 14 
DL anny cchesiucensacanwe 11 — 12 
Knit— 
DY Vinepusnndsnaa oe enee 16 — 18 
Be, EE vccescwencstsece 11 — 413 
Mims, TIGRE cccvccccvenscsces 10 —ili 
Blue, mized .....-sccccsees 10 — 11 
Black, untrimmed ......... 14 — 15 
Black, trimmed ...........-- 15 — 16 
BE .n0:02 6.00400 3020p6Gn'aeens 11 — 13 
MPO. ccwcavcccccncceseoss 12 —13 
TAght GPOF occcccccescccces 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
DE ccesceeenncedcenesase 12 — 18 
Mixed hoods ............++. 7— 8 
Silver gray knit............ 9 — 10 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
Light .... 
Black .. 
Blue 
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‘rices for the same, whether they will 
e able to dispose of their commodities 
it a profit 


Cotton Waste Market 
(Continued from page 89) 


‘has been buying strips just as fast as 
they could get them, and paying from 
9 to 10%c. for these commodities.” The 
better grades of strips are also in mod- 
erate demand and a little buying of 
Egyptian and mock Egyptian strips is 
reported. 

Threads are unchanged. Cop, spooler 
and similar wastes are moderately firm, 
uut machiners are not doing anything 
like the business they anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. Railroads have 
changed their specifications consider- 
ably, it is said, making it more diff- 
ult for wiping waste manufacturers to 
deliver materials at the prices named. 

Combers furnish the main strength of 
the market. Larger export has been 
lone recently and available stocks of 
really choice combers are becoming 
scarce. New Bedford production of 
these by-products has fallen off quite 
considerably in recent weeks. 

Bedding waste makers are inactive 
and likely to remain so until perhaps 
the early summer, at which time con- 
sumers of these materials are usually 
in the market in force. Soiled card 
wastes have been moving more freely 
of late. Domestic demand has been 
better and there has also been some ex- 
port of this material to Germany. More 
interest is now being shown in oily 
ards at unchanged prices. Some buy- 
ng of colored strips is reported, which 
sell in mixed colors and also solids at 
around 12c. for good material. 

The cotton textile manufacturing sit- 
uation shows little improvement and it 
looks as though textiles generally might 
naintain more of a stationary position 
while the general business of the coun- 
try began to show improvement. This 
would probably work out for a better 
waste market for all classifications ex- 
cept good spinnable stock, and this lat- 
ter is so relatively scarce that prices 
might be well maintained in spite of in- 

lifferent demand. 





Cotton Waste Note 


\t the weekly meeting of the Cot- 
mn Waste Exchange held Tuesday the 
iollowing applications for membership 
were received: Alfred C. Durkee, 
Isaac Minsky, E. J. Dumee, John A. 
Daley and Harris E. Collins. These 
ipplications will be acted upon at the 
meeting of the Exchange Tuesday, 
\pril 4, at which time luncheon will 
be served in the rooms of the Boston 
Shoe Trade Club. At this time Frank 
Overton, president of the National 
\ssociation of Waste Material Deal- 
rs, and Charles M. Haskins, secretary, 
ill address the Exchange on the pro- 
sed scheme of merging the two 
dies. 


To Report Sales and Stocks 

WasHiIncton, D. C.—The Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is trying to reach 
n agreement with the National 
Vholesale Dry Goods Association 
vhereby the association will furnish 
the division with monthly reports of 
total sales by departments and stocks 
on hand from different parts of the 
ountry. 


Substitute Markets—Continued 


Indian Import Duties 





Effect on Lancashire of Possible Con- 
sumption Restriction 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

MANCcHEsTER, Enc., March 2.—On the 
Manchester Royal Exchange the chief 
subject for discussion has been the fur- 
ther rise in the duties on cotton goods 
entering India. For several days there 
has been nervousness in trade circles as 
to what was likely to be done, and in 
some quarters the change in the tariff 
has not caused much surprise. A\l- 
though there is to be an equal rise in 
the import duty and the excise tax of 
4 per cent., the former now being 15 per 
cent. and the latter 7%4 per cent., the 
decision means that all kinds of goods 
are bound to be dearer for the natives, 
and, as restricted consumption is usual 
when prices are high, the effect will be 
that the Indian people will use smaller 
quantities. 

A new feature of the Budget is a 5 
per cent. import duty on cotton yarn. 
This will adversely affect Lancashire 
spinners, as for many years a big trade 
has been done, especially with Bombay 
mills. 

Lancashire spinners and manufac- 
turers are rather pleased at the decision 
to raise the import duty on machinery 
from 2%4 per cent. to 10 per cent., and 
this tax may hinder the building of new 
mills in India. It will, however, have an 
adverse effect upon Lancashire textile 
machinists. Textile machine exports to 
India recently have been on a large scale 
and last year the shipments amounted to 
over 60,000 tons, against less than 18,000 
tons in 1920. 

It is now recognized that the Indian 
Government has adopted a full blown 
policy of protection. The whole posi- 
tion of Indian taxation is not liked in 
Lancashire, and a blow of this kind at 
a time of severe depression and exten- 
sive unemployment is a serious matter. 
A special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the India Section of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce was 
called for March .3, when the position 
of affairs will be discussed. It is also 
probable that the Propaganda Commit- 
tee on the Indian Import Duties, 
consisting of spinners and manufactur- 
ers, and trade union officials will also 
meet in Manchester. Throughout Lan- 
cashire there is a feeling of resentment 
against the British Government in its 
policy with regard to India. 





Unshorn Texas Wool at 30c. 

San ANGELO, TEx.—John S. Allison, 
representing Leland & Adams of Bos- 
ton, as wool buyer at San Angelo, Texas, 
has just contracted to purchase the wool 
from 1,200 two-year old muttons be- 
longing to William Anson, owner of the 
Head-of-the-River Ranch near Chris- 
toval, for 30c a pound. The wool is to 
be delivered in San Angelo between 
May 15 and June 1. This is 5c. a pound 
better than the top market price during 
1921, and is regarded as a satisfactory 
price among growers in this section 
Henry D. Allen, representing Charles J 
Webb Sons’ Co. of Philadelphia, has 
also been contracting for purchase of 
unsheared wool. Mr. Allen’s contracts 
cover the purchase of more than 15,000 
pounds of long 12-months wool at prices 
ranging from 25c. to 30c. a pound. Other 
buyers are active in this section, but as 
a rule the growers are not inclined to 
sell their unsheared wool, preferring to 
wait until it is clipped. 
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Unit Ventilators 


MEAS ec eae 


> 





Unit Ventilators are fans for handling air, gases 
and vapors at the ordinary pressures required by 
heating, ventilating and drying installations. 

They are designed to give the large air handling 
capacities of Disc Fans with the performance 
characteristics of centrifugal fans, and are ar- 
ranged for greater convenience of installation than 
either type. 


Catalog on request 


ANDREWS ano GoopRICH 


CORPOR 


FAN ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


88 BROAD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


THE SAFETY FIRST EXTRACTOR 





“HERCULES—ELECTRIC”’ 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


Six to Seventy-two Inch Paterson, N. J. 


(1852) 


Leave It to Counters 


The amount of work you get out of operatives 
depends first on the machines you provide for the 
work — but almost as much on the way you get 
operatives to work those machines. 


You may have the advantage of efficient machinery—but what 
advantage is it without industrious workers to utilize its 
capacity? You need to have the capacity on record; giving the 
operative a production-standard; checking him up with 


COUNTERS 


You may even get more out of old machinery equipped with 
counters, than from up-to-date machinery not so equipped. 





Set-Back Lineal 
Measuring Counter 


This Set-Back 
Lineal Measuring 
Counter records the 
product of machines in 
feet: measures accu- 
rately and automatic- 
ally the length of cloth 
passing under it. The 
straight face friction 
wheel is one foot in 
circumference: will not 
slip on the finest fab- 
rics. A suitable coun- 
ter for finishing, dry- 
ing, dyeing, calender- 
ing and_ inspection 
machinery. 


Veeder Counters are especially built and adapted to 
the requirements of textile mills. The full textile 
line is shown in a special booklet; write for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., tisfort Con. 










































































One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost 


Rayer & Lincoln 


Rotary Sewing and Trimming 


Machine 
The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 


seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 








Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on 
“backs” or “back grays.” 
Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up This 
effects a further saving by pre 
venting spoilage of goods in shear 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 
Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam 
Operates by belt or direct-con- 
negted motor Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Look Up Your Odds and Ends 


Up 
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and 
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Mill 
Suppaes 
List 
Them 


Textile 
Clearing 
House 


in Mill Supplies 


There is a scarcity in mill sup- 
plies of all kinds. Almost every 
mill has some odd lots that it is not 
likely to use, but which it has 
never occurred to them to sell. A 
surprisingly large amount of such 
material is disposed of by the 
Clearing House Pages of TEXTILE 
WoRLD and if an inventory of 
these odd lots was made and ad- 
vertised for a few weeks in those 
pages, it could be converted into 
cash instead of being a dead asset 
and the proceeds used to purchase 
the new material of which you are 
in daily need. 


There is somebody else who 
wants just the material you have 
no use for just now. 


Let them know about it through 
the Clearing House Pages. 











APPERLY FEEDER ind Finisuer caRbs 





EFFICIENT 


PERFECT MECHANISM 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON s3 staTE sT., BOSTON, MASS. 








POSITIVE UP TO DATE 
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Do You Know Me? 


Always at the head of my class in accuracy, reliability, and promptness. I give 
you immediate and exact figures on the output of any machine. 

When invited, I will come to you for a month's stay—on trial. If I fail to make 
good, you may send me back home, 


But I never fail! 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


(1267-B) 












Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 





Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





of Every Kind 
and Description 
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Outlook for Canadian Textiles 


A Review of Opinions of Leading Manufacturers Indicate Plants 
Will Be Kept Busy 
(By Our Regular Correspondent) 





Toronto, OntT., CANADA 
HE following statements by prom- 
T inent producers reflect an encourag- 
ing condition : 

“The Canadian market, as a rule, of- 
fers an outlet for more than we can 
produce in our various lines. As a 
result of the general stagnation in trade 
during the first six months of the 
past year, it was impossible to market 
our output in Canada or elsewhere, but 
an improvement in demand was felt in 
July and increased gradually until Sep- 
tember, when, to the natural increase 
resulting from the necessity of replen- 
ishing stocks which had become seri- 
ously depleted, there was added the de- 
sire to cover because of the condition 
and increasing price of raw cotton. This 
demand was not superficial, but has 
since been very well sustained to the ex- 
tent that for some time past our mill has 
not only been operating at full capacity, 
but overtime in several departments. 

“The outlook is decidedly promising 
and for 1922 we look for a steady and 
gradually increasing demand for mer- 
chandise.”—E. A. Robertson, The Mont- 
real Cottons, Limited, Montreal. 


Steady Demand for Cotton Products 

“There has been a good and steady de- 
mand for our products throughout the 
year, and whilst orders on our books 
were reduced to a negligible quantity 
during the summer months, the day-to- 
day business was in such volume that 
we had little opportunity of replenish- 
ing our greatly depleted stocks. 

“With regard to the outlook, we feel 
that the year 1922 as it progresses 
should show a decided improvement in 
manufacturing conditions throughout 
the world, and particularly in this coun- 
try. Generally speaking, stocks of man- 
ufactured goods are low, although in 
certain sections there is urgent need for 
price reductions to bring about liquida- 
tion of stocks that may be considered 
to-day as ‘frozen,’ due to the fact that 
prices asked are considerably above re- 
placement. It seems apparent that Euro- 
pean conditions, from a manufacturing 
point of view, are righting themselves, 
and should make much more rapid prog- 
ress during the coming year. It is to 
be hoped that this will be seen as, of 
course, neither Canada nor any other 
country can hope to carry on business 
for any lengthy period upon a sound 
basis unless conditions are such that 
its people are fully employed and gov: 
erned by a safe and sound policy.”— 
F. G. Daniels, Dominion Textile Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. 


Confident Outlook in Woolen Industry 

“Business in the future depends a 
good deal upon our ability to produce 
goods which will be placed in the hands 
of the consumer at pre-war prices, or 
as near as possible. The public knows 
that prices of raw materials have been 
reduced, that their own wages have been 
cut, and they are looking for large re- 
ductions in the price of all commodi- 
ties. The manufacturer has reduced his 
Prices as shown by the balance sheets 
Tecently issued by the large manufac- 
turers in Canada. The jobber has also 
reduced his prices considerably. Many 
retailers have followed suit, but there 
's still much room for a further de- 
Pction in the retailers’ prices. 
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prices have been more or less fluctuating 
with the tendency constantly down- 
wards. We believe in respect to silks 
and perhaps cotton goods bottom prices 
have been reached. 

“Throughout our various factories 
we have employed as many people as a 
year ago with no cut in wages; increased 
remuneration, however, has been quite 


have approximately 20 per cent. less em- 
ployed than a year ago, but wages have 
not been reduced. An increase in labor 
efficiency has been noticed.”—O. Butlet, 
Canadian-Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


Improvement Looked For 


“The writer is very optimistic re- “There is no trouble regarding the 


garding 1922. The worst is about over, 
and confidence in the future, which was 
so sadly lacking twelve months ago, 
is again being slowly restored.”—W. 
Tinker, Canadian Woolens, Ltd., Peter- 
boro, Ont. 

Uncertainty in Underwear Industries 

“We have no trouble whatever at 
present in obtaining a supply of mater- 
ials used in the manufacture of our 
goods. The price of cotton yarn to-day 
is about the same as that of a year ago, 
and we do not look for lower prices. 












labor situation. Wages have been re- 
duced 10 to 15 per cent. and efficiency 
is very much improved over previous 
years. In our estimation the outlook in 
certain parts of the Dominion shows an 
improvement over the past six months.” 
—W. A. Brophey, Tooke Bros, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


the exception. In regard to efficiency 
we have nothing to complain of; rather 
an improvement in this direction than 
over a year ago. We believe that the 
outlook is favorable for the continuance 
for a fair business.”"—A. T. Reid, A. T. 
Reid & Co., Limited, Toronto. 
Gradual Improvement 
“We have operated at about 75 per 
cent. capacity throughout last year; 
wages have been reduced aproximately 
25 per cent. and we find labor more 


Y. M. C. A. Work in Mills 


(Continued from page 23) 


It has made a man of my stepson and 

other boys who were headed wrong. 
At first we did not know the pur- 
pose of the Y. M. C. A., but now that 
we have used its privileges we would 
feel lost without it. When the year is 
up our men join again because of the 
associations and pleasant relationships. 

D. V. Cotz, 
Loom fixer. 


efficient. 

“We believe prices of raw material 
have reached the bottom and that there 
will be a gradual improvement in busi- 
ness throughout 1922.”—J. A. Burns, 
Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., Dunnville, 
Ont. 

Export Conditions Will Be Satisfactory 

“Tt was impossible to do any export 
business during 1921 in knit goods. Im- 
porters were loaded with high priced 
merchandise which had to be cleaned out 
at heavy losses before they were in a 
position to come into the market again. 
Lately, however, inquiries have been 
received, and actual business has been 
transacted, for immediate shipment. 
You will understand that it is only possi- 
ble to export certain kinds of knit goods 
from Canada, and in our opinions the 
export market for these lines will be 
satisfactory. Labor efficiency has in- 
creased to a very marked extent and we 
have made an average reduction of 15 
per cent. in wages. 

“We might state that as wholesalers 
and merchants delayed buying for so 
long, it is now impossible to cope with 
the demand for goods required for im- 
mediate delivery, even while running the 
factory night and day as we are at 
present.”—H. G. Smith, Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Confidence Established 

“The inability of many people, as well 
as the unwillingness of the general 
public to purchase had its effect, and al- 
though we made a great effort to secure 
sufficient business to operate our fac- 
tories at full capacity, we found it 
impossible to do so; in fact, our carpet 
plant ceased operations for eleven weeks 
and our worsted spinning mills operated 
only three days per week for three 
months. 

“Conditions improved very consid- 
erably three months ago and we are now 
operating at full capacity, but we feel 
that a big portion of this business should 
have been booked six months ago, as 
we are being pressed for delivery of 
goods, which shows distinctly that mer- 
chandise is badly needed. 

“Wages have been reduced only 12% 
per cent. and our employes are giving 
a higher rate of efficiency than ever be- 
fore. Our opinion is that business con- 
ditions during the present year will be . 
quite satisfactory, as confidence has 
again been established and we are fac- 
ing the future most cheerfully."—H. 


The supply of labor in Hamilton is 
very plentiful at the present time. The 
wages have not been reduced in connec- 
tion with our own company; but, when 
it comes to the question of replacement, 
we believe that slightly lower wages are 
being paid than we paid a year ago. We 
have every reason to believe that the la- 
bor is more efficient today than it has 
been for some time. 

“The sale of goods today is very er- 
ratic. Buyers do not place orders ahead, 
as formerly; and, if a manufacturer 
wants to keep his sales up, he must carry 
a considerable stock of goods, so that 
prompt shipments can be made. That 
has been our experience. 

“The price of cotton underwear is 
very similar to or a little lower than 
that of a year ago. Some very attrac- 
tive all-wool lines are being offered for 
next year at reasonable prices. 

“It is a very difficult matter to ex- 
press an opinion as to the outlook for 
1922. From information we receive we 
do not believe stocks of underwear, 
throughout the country, are heavy; and, 
if.the wholesale trade and retail trade 
will not place their orders ahead, as 
formerly, it means the manufacturer has 
got to run on speculative business and 
take the chance that before the year 
is over his stock thus manufactured will 
be sold.”—James Moodie, J. R. Moodie 
& Sons, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Retailers’ Stocks Are Low 

“The outlook for 1922 is much brighter 
than it was a year ago; in fact, we 
have booked a nice amount of spring 
business and have reason to believe that 
the goods purchased will be wanted at 
time of shipment; investigations have 
proven that the average storekeeper 
has hardly sufficient on his shelves to 
meet the ordinary everyday demand.”— 
C. F. Fell, Hamilton Carharrt Mills, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

“In looking over the past year one is 
struck by the very drastic fluctuations 
which took place in the raw material 
markets and consequently in the sell- 
ing prices of knitted fabrics. In the 
heavier or fall lines it will require the 
present winter season to clear the deal- 
ers’ stock which should mean good busi- 
ness for fall of 1922, and the trade 

should look forward for more activity. 

“Labor in the textile trades seems to 
be fairly well employed, except where 
a mill’s product is heavy woolens, and 
wages are well maintained at from 20 
per cent. to 25 per cent. below 1920 


As Described by the Secretary 

There is a sense in which the expres- 
sion “ As goes the overseer so goes the 
mien” is true. 

In spite of the number of “antis” 
or malcontents in most plants there is 
a large number of men who take pride 
in conscientious work and who like the 
“well done” from their overseer. 


On the basis of this belief we began 
our work four years ago. Our first 
banquet was in honor of the overseer. 
Our second, one week later, was for all 
operatives and their wives or sweet- 
hearts. A close cooperation has been 
the result, and our membership has grad- 
ually climbed from 500 men’ over ten 
years of age to 1,675. 


Our frequent fellowship suppers fol- 
lowed by character-talks have had no 
little to do with laying the foundation 
on which Industrial Democracy has been 
built and which has been in successful 
operation nearly two years. 


Labor is being gradually trained for 
greater efficiency, the management listens 
and responds to labor’s just desires, and 
mutual faith, before unknown, is grow- 
ing. These same men are continuing 
to make Schoolfield and the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills unique in 
production and production methods. 

The churches have been rebuilt, their 
congregations have enlarged, the Bible 
classes have increased from two to four- 
fold, and where twelve boys between 12 
and 18 years were enrolled in all Sunday 
schools in 1916 there are now over a 
hundred, Fighting congregations have 
united in spirit and held last spring their 
first evangelistic meeting in the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A. 

Eleven baseball teams in uniforms 
operated in leagues last summer among 
the men and older boys and two among 
the boys. 

Volley ball is played during the 25 
minute recess in the mill yard. 

The Y. M. C. A. cooperates with every 
good agency needing its services. 


rates. Requirements of the trade should Quarmby, The Guelph Carpet and = Every boy in our public school, with 
improve and 1922 should see more em- Worsted Spinning Mills, Limited, an enrollment of 1,021, is brought to 
ployment after fall orders are in.”— Guelph, Ont. the gymnasium and swimming pool in 
I. Bonner, Penmans, Limited, Paris, Have Prices Reached the Bottom a class once a week by a member of the 
Ont. “Our view regarding the 1922 out- staff of Y. M. C. A. workers. A prac- 


Continuance of Fair Business 
“There has been no shortage of sup- 
ply where we are interested, although 


tical talk of four minutes on character 
building and social hygiene is given; this 
is followed by gymnastic drills, a recrea- 


look is that prices have reached the bot- 
tom and that a slow but steady improve- 
ment should be noted for 1922. We 
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John J. O'Neill 

O’Neill, of O’Neill Bros., 
manufacturers of wool cotton 
waste, etc., Philadelphia, died March 
12, after an illness of about 
months. Mr. O’Neill was 65 years of 
ge. He is survived by two sons, John 
T. O'Neill, Tr.. and Maurice O’Neill 
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Ezra Lund 
Ezra Lund, who many years 
operated the Landenberg (Pa.) 
Worsted Mills, worsted yarn spinners, 
died March 11, after an illness of five 


for 


March 25, 1922 


weeks. Mr. Lund was 60 years of age. 
He retired a number of years ago from 
active business, and the plant was dis- 
continued —— 
Frank Payton 
Frank Payton, aged 53, head instr 
tke Ni 
Textile School, «i: 
suddenly while directing the work 
his class on Wednesday, March 22. H 
had been a teacher at the school for 10 


years 


tor in the course at 


nitting 


Bedford (Mass.) 


Edwin L. Watson 

Edwin L 
d ed 
Pasadena, 
He 


bees 


Watson of Leicester, Mas: 
recently at his winter home 
Cal., at the age of 82 year 
was for many years head of tl 

Watson Mfg. Co., makers of wi 
heddles, stripper cards, etc. 


L. A. Carpenter 


L. A. Carpenter, for 30 years head o 
the Maiden (N. C.) Cotton Mills, died 
at his home at Maiden at the age of 65 


Cooperative Plan for Cotton 


Pool Will Be Operative in S. C. If 400 
00 Bales Are Signed Up by May | 
CotumsiA, S. C.—Farmers of Seuth 

Carolina going to sell their 1922 

crop of cotton co-operatively. The tre- 

mendous enthusiasm with which the 
campaign for signatures to the contract 
is being pushed in almost every county 

in the state indicates that the 400,000 

bales which must be signed by May 1, 

1922, to make the contract operative will 

be easily forthcoming. In only a few of 

the counties has there been any delay 
in the campaign and these counties are 
expected to be in the line within the 
next 10 days. 

The 


are 


contracts are being signed by 
large and small farmers alike. The 
largest contract received at the office of 
the South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Co-operative Association here to date 
is for 3,000 bales. The smallest is for 
one bale. Incidentally it might be said 
that several of the latter have been re- 
ceived. Those who are pushing the 
campaign say that the benefits derived 
by the large and the small farmer will 
be the same in proportion. 

The bank and business interests of 
the state are lining up strongly behind 
the movement. They take the position 
that it the greatest hope for 
future prosperity for the farmer and it 
has been pretty thoroughly demon- 
strated in the last two years that the 
prosperity of the state is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmer 


offers 


Textile Society Meeting 


The 7 


mpkins Textile Society held 

meeting in the Textile Build- 

North Carolina State College 
night. The meeting was ad- 
yy two students and one of the 
the department. T. R. 
ke on the subject, “ Why 
Student Should Work in 
the Mill During Vacation,” pointing out 
the advantages accruing to the student 
I 1 Bailes, whose sub- 


SS¢ 
instructors in 
lohnsor 
Johnson spi 
tl 


he Textile 


vy so doing. C. E. 
ject was “Operation of Cloth Room 
Machinery,” spoke the method of 
operating the various machines in the 
cloth room Both of these students 
have worked in the mills and spoke 
from practical experience. ‘i. R. Hart, 
instructor in weaving, talked on the 
subject of “Size Mixing.” He spoke 
of the effect different starches had of 
fabrics, and also gave other interesting 
regard to sizing. 
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